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NV EDICAL EDUCATION. — Mr. 

F.R.C.S.E., &e. &c., Senior Surgeon to the Stockport General 
{nfirmary, has a VACANCY for an Indoor Pupil. 

For particulars address Mr. MEDD, the Mansion House, Stockport, 
sheshire. 


MEDD, 





~~ SOUND, USEFUL, AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
REV. J. THOMSON, M.A., Kidbrooke House, | 


Blackheath. House beautifully situated, large and commodious ; 
schoolroom and dormitories well lighted and ventilated, the latter so 
arranged that each boy has in effect a separate sleeping apartment. 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION in the ART of 
POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes of 
Speaking, Reading, and Singing. By the Rev. HUGH HUTTON, M.A. 
Select Classes for the study of the Eider English Poets, and the prac- 


tice of General Elocution. 
Address 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-hill. 

A “YOUNG LADY accustomed to TUITION, 

and able to instruct in the principles of a sound Protestant 

English Education, together with French, Music, and Drawing, is 

anxious for a SITUATION = a family about to travel. Most satis- 

factory references can be give 
Address “ ALEPH,” “Lincolnshire Times Office, Lincoln. 

> es 

( RIENTAL LANGUAGES.—Bengili, 

Hindfstani, Sanscrit, and Persian, taught by a Gentleman of 

much experience in tuition, ten years resident in India, at Calcutta, 
and Benares. Schools ana Private Families attended. 

Address Rev. G. SMALL, St. John’s-grove, Croydon ; or at his 

Class-room, 80, Coleman-street, City. 


p® DREPARATORY SC HOOL, Brighton, 

Gloucester-place. Mrs. and the Misses "ASHBY receive 
YOUNG e OESTLEMEN for Board and Education. The Classics are 
taught by a Master. In this establishment constant attention is paid 
to health and comfort, and the pleasures of home are combined 
with the regulations of school. ices are allowed to the parents 
of ‘pupils, and a a Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


Rks; CURIOUS, ‘INTERESTING, and 
USEFUL, on Angling, iin, Cheas, and Games; Ballads, 
Old Poetry, and the Drama; History, Biography, and re Litera- 
ture; with Works on the Fine Arts, and T ustrat. 




















| 
| 
| 


| fifteen preferred. 


} number is limited, and the advertiser offers 


| 


DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
4 YOUNG LADIES, 2, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, 
Conducted by Mrs. J. BAKEWELL. Professors of 


London 
eminence attend 





for | 


for the accomplishments. Prospectuses of Terms forwarded on ap- | 


plication. 
MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 
Oxford, experienced in Tuition, will have VACANCIES after 
the Christmas Holidays, for FOUR PUPILS, ages between nine and 
The Vicarage House is large; the neighbourhood 
remarkably healthy, mild, and bracing, near the Sea Coast rhe 
especial advantages to 
care and attention. Re- 
Terms moderate. 
Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park. 


children who require more than ordinary 
ferences to the Parents of former Pupils. 
Address “ Presbyter,” 20, Spring-street 


PRIEST, M.A., five years Senior Curate | 


of a large parish, wishes to meet with a CURACY, or some other 
employment. 
Address “ALPHA,’ 





















"42, Carlton-hill, St. John'’s-wood, London. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS and| 


MATERIALS Cheapest and Best at HOBCRAFT'S, 419, Oxford- 





Graduate of 


| 


} 


i= 


| 


street. A complete Apparatus for Portraits, &c., 4} inches, 2/. 10s. | 
warranted. Mahogany Stereoscopes, 4s. 6d. Wholesale Price Lists | 
post free. Lenses and Apparatus made and repaired. 


FLEMINGS'’ PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE 
A COMPLETE APPARATUS for £3, taking 
Portraits 4} and under, including a Double Achromatic Lens 
beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and pinion (warranted to pro- 
duce as perfect a picture and to be as good as the most costly, and 
exchanged if not found every way satisfactory), superior made Camera, 
with two dark slides and focusing slide, tripod stand with brass top, 
scales and weights, two porcelain pans, bath, and dipper, glass funnel 
and measure, book of instructions, and all the necessary chemicals, 
packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Cheaper sets than the 
above can be had, but not recommended. Next size, 5i. 
every article as above, but larger in proportion, taking Portraits 64 and 
under. Next size, 11/. 11s., taking pictures 9 square and under. Every 
article in Photography cheaper than any wholesale house in London at 
GILBERT FLEMING’S, 498, Oxford-street.— FIRST STEPS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT FLEMING, now ready, price 6d.; by 
post, 7d. The Art taught free to purchasers, and experienced operators 

sent to give instructions at their own residence on moderate terms 








Upwards of 2000 different works in MULLER’S Catalogue for November 
and December. Just ready, gratis to Book-buyers. 
JOHN MILLER, 43, Chandos-street, Trafalgar-square. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
and UNIVERSITIES.—A married Clergyman, formerly of 
Rugby School under Dr. Arnold, and afterwards Scholar of his Col- 








lege and uate of Cambridge, having been for some years accus- 
ty to Tuition, would be glad to receive into his house THREE or 
FOUR PUPILS. Terms 80 and 109 guineas per annum 


Address “ Rey. 8. W. B.,” Post-office, Diss. 


r 
WEST BRIGHTON and HOVE 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—The course of Studies at this 
Establishment affords a complete preparation for the Universities, 
Military Colleges, and Learned Professions. Provision is made to 
Read with Gentlemen preparing for Army or Medical Examinations, 
Ac. French, German, and Italian Languages. 
For particulars, address “ G. A. SULLIVAN," "Ivy Lodge, Brighton. 


[HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING 
EDWARD VI., LICHFIELD. 

PUPILS are expressly Prepared for the Universities, the Army, 
Navy, and Civil Appointments, and for Agricultural, Engineering, and 
Mercantile pursuits. The Course of Education is highly scientific ; 
the locality most salubrious. 











The Rev. J. G. CUMMING, M.A. (Cantab ), F.G.S. receives a few 
BOARDERS, who have all the comforts of a private family. Terms 
moderate. 

N ADVANTAGEOUS opportunity for 


Parents and Guardians.—At the Christmas quarter there will be 
VACANCIES for THREE YOUNG LADIES, in a first-rate finishing 
establishment, four miles from London, where home comforts are com- 
bined with scholastic discipline. House large and detached, standing 
on its own grounds. Eminent Masters In attendance. French con- 
stantly spoken. Terms moderate. 

Apply to Miss Wittrr, Ellerslie Honse, U pper-road, Lewisham, Kent. 








O HE. ADS OF F AMILIE .—The Editor of 
THE CLERICAL JOURNAL wishes to recommend, as 
PRIVATE TUTOR to Two or Three Pupils, a Gentleman who has 





filled that office for the last five years in a family of the first respecta- | 


bility. He is 24 years of age, an Undergraduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and fully able to undertake the duties of a Classical and Mathe- 
matical Education with Pupils from Fourteen to Sixteen years of age. 
He has been accustomed to superintend the exercises and recreations 
of his pupils, and can have the very highest character from the family 
he is now leaving. 

Address the Rev. Dr. BurGess, Clifton Reynes, Newport Pagnell. 


HEMICAL LABORATORY, for the prose- 


cution of Chemical Research and Analysis connected with Com- 
merce and the Arts, and for the General or Practical Study of Chemical 
Science. 





Under the Direction of Mr. B. H. PAUL, 
(Late principal Assistant in Mr. Graham's C a al and Assay 
Laboratories at University Colleg: 
The Laboratory will be open from the 4th of Taw ARY, 1856, to 
Students who may enter to the following Classes :— 
1.—GENERAL ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
PRACTICAL CLASS, | EVENING CLASS, 
Daily in the Laboratory, from | With Illustrative Experiments, 
10 till 5 | on Tuesday and Thursday, 
| from § till 10. 








a» 
# FEE. 








£5. ad. | £3. d. 

One Month .. 5 5 0 Inorganic Chemistry...... 330 
Three Months 212 0 | 25 Lectures. 

One Year. 50 0 0 | Organic Chemistry 330 
| 25 Lectures 

| — COUTSE......c0seeeceee 5 5 0 
| 50 Lectures. 





Il.—MANIPULATION and METHODS ADOPTED in ANALYS 
To commence on the Ist of FEBRUARY, and be continued daily i in 
the Laboratory from 10 to 5, until the 30th "of April. 
This Class is intended to afford an opportunity of acquiring a Prac- 
tieal Knowledge either of General Analysis, or of those methods which 
are more especially connected with technical operations and manu- 


factures. 
FEE for the COURSE, 15/. 

*,* In each of these Classes all the necessary apparatus and 
chemicals will be provided. 

Arrangements may be made for private instruction in Chemistry, 
or other special Classes may be formed to meet the requirements 
of fg ry: oT ee for Medical, Military, or other Examinations. 

Mr. PAUL is now oe to undertake the Assay of Ores or 

Metals, the Analysis o (Minerals, Soils, Water, Manures, &c, or the 
valuation of Raw and din the Arts, 





where the assistance of ¢ 
required. 


? 7 
Pharmacy. &c., and will be happy to render his services in cases 
hemical experi 


iment or information may be 


Laboratory, 1, Torrington-street, Russell-square. 

















y . 
r HE UNIVERSAL C IRC ULATIN G 
MUSICAL LIBRARY. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 
Subscribers annually presented with one guinea’s worth of Music. 
Daily News.—“ Unrivalied for the varie ty and quality of its « conte nts.” 
Musical Times.—“ In completeness it stands perfectly alone. 


, including | 


| of all ages, even to the worst writers, 


| 


Morning Post.—“ The C atalogue, containing 42,000 works, necessary | 


for every lover of music. 
Observer.—* We desire to witness the success of 
such as this.” 
own Subscribers are supplied with two, Country Subscribers with 
six, guineas’ worth of music at a time. 
Prospectuses on application to G. SCHEURMANN and Co., 
of Foreign Music and Publishers, 86, Newgate- 


ONGS FOR THE PRESEN 
TIME — 
“I'll Win Renown! Song, for Tenor Voice, price 2s. 
The Warrior's Return. 
Mezzo-Soprano, price 2s, 
The Union of the Banners. 
Soprano, price 2s. 
of England. 


The Streamer 
with Chorus ad lib., price 2s. 6d. 


The British Man-of-W ar. 


price 2s. 6d. 


Also, the Fifteenth Edition of the 


Our Home, our Queen, and Victory! Price 2s. 


JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, uare 
7T ‘HE 


in establishment 


Imy« 
street 





Song, for Soprano or 


Song, for Tenor or 


Song, for Baritone, 


Song, for Baritone, 
popular Ballad, 
‘ree for Stamps. 


Soho-s 





PIANO 


arranged 


NEWEST MUSIC FOR 


1. The Sardinian National Hymn, 
Nordmann, 2s. 6d. 
The Malakhoff Galop, by Henri Laurent, 2s. 6d. 
3. The Midnight Galop, by wig erg 2s. 6d. 
4. La Ravissante Varsoviana, by Henri Laurent, 
~ 6d. 
. Ristori Valse (Talexy )y 33. 


° 


. Geneve (Nordmann), 3s 


300S8E and s« 


by 


, Hi es-street 














T 


| per annum, and the invested capital 


NEW “BOOKS SU PPLIE D to ORDER, at a} 
4 larger rate of discount than ever, for cash 
THOMAS JEPPS, 2, Queen’s-head-passage, P aternoster-row. 
MSs and i ITHOGRAPHIC SERMONS 
aes on SALE, Specimens sent by post on receipt of four 





MAS JEPPS, 


TANTED TO PURCH ASE, 


\ GOOD LIBRARIES, or small C 


utmost value given in immediate cash payr 

THOMAS JeErrs, 2, Que 
N° CHARGE for STAMPING WRITING- 
1 PAPERS and ENVELOPES at WESTERTON’'S LIBRARY, 
Hyde-park-corner. 

LL the DAILY NEWSPAPERS SUP PLIED 

or LENT to READ from an early hour in the m« ae or posted 

afterwards at reduced prices into the STERTON’S 
LIBRARY, Hyde-park-c orner. 


NE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


Patern 


ONE 


ms of 


2 Queen’s- head- r assage, ster-row 


or TWO 


Books. » 











nt 
n's-head-passage, 





Paternoster-row. 


country, at 


of English and Foreign Works (and receiving additions daily) | 





are now in circulation at WESTERTON’S LIBRARY, Hyde 
‘corner. Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum 


all parts of Town, free of charge to subscribers. 


SANDELL and SMITH’S CHEAP BOOK 
CATALOGUE of New and Second-hand Books, at very reduced 
prices. Part 73 now ready, gratis and post-free. 
City-road, London. 


OOKS, SECOND-HAND, in 


LITERATURE, at very reduced prices.—W 








GENERAL 


BROWN, 130, 131, 


-park- | 
Books sent to | 


— should it 


and 132, Old-street, London, has just issued a CATALOGU E (gratisand | 


post-free) of above 6500 volumes—History, Antiquities, Voyages and | Office, 49, St. James’s-street, Londor 


‘travels, Biography, [lustrated Works, &c., &c, 


EDITED —_ PUBLISHED BY A CLERGYMAN. 

4to., 9d. each, free by post 

PAROCHL ‘T. (MS. ) SERMONS, based on 

Discourses by BISHOP BEVERIDGE, and suitable for any 

Congregation, are published every THURSDAY. First Twenty-eight 

Sermons now ready. Prospectus gratis. ; 
Address, ““ MSS.,” Bath. 





NOTICE. 
HE NEW VOLUMES of MACAULAY’S 


HISTORY of ENGLAND will be ready at MUDIE’S SELECT 






LIBRARY on MONDAY morning, December 17th, at Nine o'clock. 
The folk owing works may also be obtained on : Louth’s 
Ww anderer in Arabia; Lewes’s Life of Goethe; t Voyage 


Lilliesleaf 
Blessington, 


— Campaign ; 


Doran's Queens of the House ofgHanover ; 

Memoirs of Sydney Smith, James Montgomery, La 

&e.; Oliphant’s Travels in the Far West Wood's P. 

Thornbury’s Monarchs ofthe Main; Westward Ho! & 

CHARLES EDWARD Muptk, 510, New Oxford-street, 
_76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


ly 


Lond on; and 








SHOR’ T- HAN D rendered so simple as to > be 
easily acquired in a few hours. Montague’s system is more con- 

tracted than any hitherto published ; it affords immense facility to the 

learner. The Third Edition, th« roughly revised, is now ready, price 

ls.; or free by post for fourteen stamps. 

W. and H. 5. WARR, Stationers and Printers, 63, High Holborn. 


r + , a 

RITING PRACTICALLY TAUGHT.— 

Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS, from 81, Lombard-street, Son of the 

celebrated Inventor, continues to give Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen 

in his highly improved method, 

which imparts a perfect freedom and facility to the hand, in the shortest 
possible time. 

Prospectuses of terms, &c., may be had at his Establishment, 


| 112, pve sn 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, 72, Cornhill, London. Established 122 

Policies on Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and A 1 
Civil, Military, and Naval Employments. 

The Office being on purely Proprietary principles, 
among Policy-Holders is involved. 
For Prospectuses, Proposal Papers, &c., apply to 


aS. Resident Director 
HE 


Partnership 


if 


MANLEY HOPKINS, 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside ; established 1834. 

The entire profits are divided amongst the members. 
The assurances im force are 1,200,0001., the income nearly 50,0002. 
(irom accumulated premiums) is 
238.0002. 

The accounts to 31st December 1854, with prospectuses and forms of 
proposal, may be had by a written or personal application. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

N.B.—Assurances effected before the 31st of December next will have 

the advantage of one year in every annual onus. 


RITISH PROTECTOR LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. Incorporated under 7 and 8 Vie., cap. 110. Capital 
100,000/., in 10,000 Shares of 102. each. 
Chief Office—27, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 
With Branch Offices in Birmingham, Bolton, Bristol, Chatham, 


Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Tyne, and Plymouth, and Agents in the principal 
Kingdom. 

This Company transacts every description of Life Assurance business 
upon moderate rates. 

Four-fifths of the profits divided among the assured 

Annuities and Endowments granted upon liberal terms. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information, may bé 
obtained on application at the chief office 

JOHN PHILLIPS, See retary 


LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE DE- 
FERRED ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, No. 7, London. 
Established 1839. 
Trustees. 
John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 
Directors. 
Chairman—The Hon. ELLIOTT YORKE, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. 
George Fred. Dickson, Esq. 
Charles Eaton Ellis, Esq. 


Newcastle-upon- 
Towns of the 


and 


P Lothbury, 


Esq. 
William James Lancaster, Eaq. 
John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
Charles Snell Paris, Esq 


Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq Col. Tulloch. 

Life Assurance of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 

Deferred Annuities granted with — Ss, upon very _favourable 
terms. J "HAMPTON, 8 ecretary 


QCOTTISH EQUITABLE CMU TUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1831. 
> amount of the Accumulate 


At Ist March, 1855, th 1 Capital 





exceeded ; coeds coetee £910,000 
And t » Annual Revenue e xceeded ... . 163,000 
The amount paid to the Kepresentatives of D ased 

Members was upwards of. 
Amount of Existing Assuran 

This affords the stror »ntinned | Prospe 
this Institution, and of the imr refit to the Fam f Deceased 


Members. 
he Profits are divided every THREE YEARS, 
the Members of the Society 
THE NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS TAKES PLACE AT 
Ist MARCH, 
For Prospectuses and all Information apply to 
VILLIAM COOK, Ag 


nd wholly belong to 


1856. 





126, Bishor 
HEAD OFFICE 


QOoV EREIG 


. COMPANY, 49, St. Jar 


mndon 


ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBI _ 
ASSURANCE 


Established 1845. 


sgate-street, L« 
26, ST 


‘On 
RGH 










Tr : 
The Right Hon. the E 


I IT 
Sir CLAUDE SCOTT, Bart. 
BENJAMIN BOND CABBELL, Esq., MP 
HENRY POWNALL, Esq 

This Office presents the following advantages :— 


The Security of a Large paid- up Capital. 

ME ry Mo derate Rates for all Ages, especially Young Lives 
» Charges whatever, except the Premium. 

All Policies Indisputa 

Advances made to 








rs on Liberal Terms. 

By the recent Bonus, r-fif of the Premium paid was in many 
instances returned to the policy-h nol Jers. Thus: On a policy for} 
effected in 1844, premiums amounting to 1531. 8s. 4d. had beet paid, 
while 1232. 7s. was the bonus added in 1853. 

A weekly saving of Fourteenpence will secure to @ Person 25 years 
age the sum of 100. on his attaining the age * at death, 
occur previously. 







of 





Rates are calculated for all Ages, Climates, and cin 
nected with Life Assurance. 
Prospectuses, Forms, and ry in am can | 





HENRY D. DAVENPOK's, mnuowalye 
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[Drc. 15, 















(PHE AQUARIUM, MARINE and FRESI- 
W ATER.—Liv Mar Animals, Sea-Weeds, Sea-Water 

Tests, Valismeria, and every other 

h-water ge. on SALE. 

Tok 1, Londot Se 








Glasses, Specific 
both ff 
r. ALFOE 


Tanks, 
requisite, 
W 





ow 





St hn-s 


PAPER of LINEN FE ABRIC. — W TARR’S 
LETTER and NOTE PAPERS are manefactured expressly 
for STEEL PENS on an im ne »ved principle, @ntirely from a pure 
Linen Material, which render ir surface free from fibre, an adv an- 
tage not possessed by any papers » having Cotten in 
a superiority of finish is also given without hot- pressing, by whic 4 
the defect of a greasy surface, so much complained of, is completely 
obviated.—W. an nd H. 8. Ww AR R, Manufactaring Stationers and Printers, 
63, High Holborn. 



















20s.; TIMES (Second Edition), >UN, 
TIMES (Second Day), 16s. 6d 
prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Ban 

Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 






UTHORS.—A Publisher r of Standing wants 
He will pay ONE 
one he selects. MSS. will be received till March, 1856; although a 
decision may be arrrived aton those sent earlier. Every possible care 
shall be taken in the preservation and return of the papers sent for 
perusal—no guarantee, however, given against accidents. Strict 
secresy will be maintaimed; but at first authors may give either name 
or initials, as they please. 
altogether a matter ot indifference. 
Address Letters and Packets to ‘‘ LIBER, 
150, Leadenhall- street, 


NO } PEN CAN TELL the great superiority 

of WILLIS'S PATENT GOLD-COLOURED PENS to alll others. 
They neither rust nor corrode, are made with fine medium or broad 
points, as flexible as the quill, and for extreme durability are un- 
equalled. Sold in boxes, ¢ mtaining 25 pens, Is. (post free for 13 stamps), 
or 3s. 64. 100, at the Gold-coloured Pen Warehouse, 8, Newgate- 
street. _ NB None are phe uine unless stamped “ Willis, 8, Newgate- 


street.” 

Your ‘CREST READY ENGRAVED.— 
HENRY DOLBY has the CREST DIES of more than 10,000 

families ready engraved. He supplies note-paper and envelopes 

stamped with them, without charge for either engraving or stamping. 

Dolby’s dies are 1 his stamping shows the finest heraldic 

details.—H lic and Wedding Stationer, 56, 


street, Quadrant. 
I O YOU DOUBLE UP YOUR PERAMBU- 
LATORS If not, see T. TROTMAN’'S PATENT FOLDING 
PERAMBULATOR for Infants and Invalids. Perambulators and 
Promeneurs of all kinds on view 
Patent Carriage Works, High-street (Gate), Camden-town, London. 


N EW FRENCH MODERATOR TABLE 
LAMPS, 5s. ; the light of three candles for the cost of one. 
Everybody shou!d have one. Every variety equally reasonable, direct 
from Paris. Cheap, choice, and extensive, SMITH, 281, Strand, 
exactly opposite Norfolk-street. 


\ ODERATEUR LAMPS.—EVANS, SON, 
4 and Co. respectfully invite their friends and the public to an 
inspection of the extensive and beautiful stock of these much-admired 
LAMPS, just received from Paris, embracing a!l recent improvements, 
in bronze, or-molu, crystal, alabaster, and porcelain, of various elegant 
lesigns, suitable for the cottage or mansion 

Show Rooms, 33, King William-street, London~ bridge. 


MPROVED DASHBOARD L AMPS, made 
80 that they can be instantly affixed to the Dashboard of any Gig, 
ome, or other description of Vehicle, and can be as quickly removed 
and used for a Hand-Lantern in the stable. They are adapted for 
ning the new Patent Fusee Carriage Candle. The appearance and 
effect are equal to that of a carriage lamp of superior finish, but, the 
price being less than half, these lamps are placed within the reach of 
every person requiring a light when driving. Price 12s. 64 each, at 
any of the Lamp-Dealers; and the Patentee, 8S. CLARKE, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent’s-park, London. 
VEN rILATING STOVES! SUSPENSION 
STOVES! Purchase one or the other, for they are the two best, 
cheapest, most healthy, and economical for Churches, Chapels, Halls, 
Schools, Warehouses, Shops, Greenhouses, Bedrooms, Libraries, &c. 
Prospectuses with prices sent post free. — DEANE, DRAY, and Co., 
Stove, Range, Ironmongery and Furnishing Warehouse, London- bridge. 


| R. ARNOTT’S 

GRATE, strongly, recomr me nth -d in the Report of the Board 
Health, recently arliament, is manufactured by F 
EDW ARDS, 8ON Poland-street, Oxford-street, where 
E., Son, and Co., are now supplying 
»f apartment, at prices commencing 






a good Novel 














care of Mr. Sdmuel Deacon, 
London 
























Regent- 
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the se grates for ev 








om 50s. Prospectuses, with testimonials, sent on application 
MPORTANT.—SMOKY CHIMNEYS 
EFFECTUALLY CURED.—F. HEINKE, 103, Great Portland- 
ect, F gs to acquaint the nobility, gentry, and public 
tl at he SMOKY CHIMNEY, however 





tE any 





an entirely new and scientific 










that his ANNUAL CATALOGUES will be ready eary in Jancary, and 
Ww ymntain all the new 
Prices from 7s ae lozer 
Older varietie 
Chrysanthe raums, 










sias, Verbenas, Petunias, Heliotropes, 
Pe stem« us, Mumulus, &c., may 








tion m at Wellington-row, 
’ ondon, 






RAT ES and “DEB BTS 


w each of the above, 50 in a 
; Unstamped, ls.; Printed in 
6d. each; or 12 Books at 


DENTS. 


TITHES, 


U EASILY COLLECTED.—Receipts ¢ 






d, bound + cannes 


k stampe Ds 
6 Books, at ls 





printed in 
al to an yin 





and §= PP amphle ts, tracts, &e., 
alt pe warr ad © 
the metr . 
inding from 6d. per volume. 
of distress, ls. per de New Books 2s. in the 1. under the 
Authority to distrain, ls, per doz publishing price. 

ements to let, 3d. each New music, mourning stationery, 
f W 1 black bor- 

n paper from 5s. | 








f payment 2 
Notice to quit, ls per Book 












all pr mourning 






a rear 






Best Stationery as follows :— 





cream laid, 
w wove, bs 


Note paper, 


a S blue wove, 


blue laid, 
or yelk 







er ream, 

Envelopes to match, 7s, 6d. per 
ving pr ig to trustees 1000, 

trust to sell, and divide Initials, crests, arms, &c., 
eds amongst persons named i 
he will, ls. each 

or Cards, 3s. 6d. per 100, 













stamped 






cap, beautiful surface, 14s. 







i foolseap, 17s. per ream. 





meetings, sermons, & printed suiting most hands, stamped 
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Whether the writer be new or known is | 
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principle, for wl e made if not successful. Nume- 
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4 JOSEPH COURCHA begs to inform his friends and the publie 


Dahlias, Fuchsias, Verbenas, &., of 1855, | 


yest steel pens very durable, | 








| VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 


| Classical and Commercial School, 


DAISY-BANK HOUSE. 


‘| (YONDUCTED by Mr. ATKINSON 
Licentiate of the College of Perceptors; and English 

and Foreign Assistant Masters. 
The object of this Establishment is to afford Parents an 


. a = Dong! 
NEW SP “J ERS.—The TIMES or POST opportunity of obtaining for their sons, on reasonable terms, 
a posted on evening of pete ation, for 23s. a quarter;/ a sound CuassicaL and SclENTIFIC, or COMMERCIAL 
HERALD, 26s. ; HRONICLE. DAILY. NEWS, or ADVERTISER, | EpucaTion. 


In the CuassicaL DeraRTMENT, where Latin, Greek, and 
| French or German are essential for an advanced course of 
| study, these Languages, and also Ancient and Modern His- 
tory and Geography, are taught with great care, and with 
the utmost attention to scholar-like accuracy. When pupils 
| are intended for commercial life, Greek is omitted, but Latin 
is carefully taught, since, in this case, it affords the best 
available source for the acquisition of a knowledge of general 
grammar, and, at the same time, supplies the key to several 
of the modern European tongues; yet, instead of being 
pushed to an undue extent, ft is, at a proper stage, made to 
| give place to French and German, and other subjects of 
apractical character. 

In the Scienrirtc DEPARTMENT, Mathematics and the 
Elements of Natural Philosophy (with Chemistry, Geology, 
&c.) occupy the prominent place, and receive the thorough 
handling to which their great importance entitles them. 

In these two departments—the CLass1eaL and the Scren- 
TIF1c—the aim is, not to give a superficial insight into 
subjects beyond the reach of a boy's understanding, 
but, on the contrary, to impart sound elementary 
knowledge of such a kind, and to such an extent, as 
may qualify the pupil, at a fit age, either to matriculate 
at the London University, to‘enter at Owen's College, or 
any similar Institution, or to proceed at School to the 
completion of an Education adapted to prepare him 
for Commercial or Professional Pursuits. 


In the CommercraL DEPARTMENT, particular attention is 
paid to the teaching of Writing, Elementary Drawing, 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping, History, Geography, English 
Composition, French, and German; and when a Pupil’s 
future calling appears to require them, Mechanical, Archi- 
| tectural, and Engineering Drawing, Surveying, and other 
kindred subjects, form a part of the ordinary course of study, 
and are carefully and efficiently taught. 

The School is divided into three Sections or Forms, and 
the terms are fixed according to the Pupil’s position in the 
School, and the advantages he is deriving—no extra charge 
being made for any regular School subject. 

First Form, in which the subjects are—English, Latin, 
Geography, Writing, Arithmetic, Elementary Drawing, a 
Knowledge of Objects, &c. 

Seconp Form, in which the subjects are—English, Latin, 
French, Geography, History, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping, Algebra, Euclid, Practical Geometry and Mensu- 
ration, Linear Drawing. 

Tuirp Form, the subjects of which are divided into Two 
Branches.—Zranch 1.—The History and Structure of the 
English Language, Latin, Greek, French, German, Ancient 


and Modern History and Geography, the Principles and 
Practice of Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Trigonometry, 





Natural Philosophy (comprising Statics, Dynamics, Hy- 
drostatics, Optics, &c.), Chemistry. 

This embraces the course requisite for the Matriculation 
Examination at the London University. 


Branch 2.—English Composition, French, German, History, 

.| Geography, Outlines of Logic, of Mental and Moral Phi- 

| losophy, and of Political Economy; Arithmetic, Algebra, 

| Euclid, Trigonometry, Co-ordinate Geometry, Mechanics, 

Surveying and Levelling, Mapping, Mechanical, Architec- 

|} tural and Engineering Drawing; Chemistry, Botany, 

| Geology, Astronomy. 

This is intended for Youths who, without going through 
a regular Collegiate course, 
will qualify them to occupy with credit a position in 
the higher departments of Commercial or Professional 

Life. 

Terms per Quarter, for Board 
Form, 8/.; Second Form, 94 10s.; Third Form, 121.; 
| ing, 17s. 6d. 

Italian, Spanish, Artistic Drawing, Painting, Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, and Dancing, may be learnt at the 
| usual charges ofthe respective Professors. 
| N.B.—The Terms for Pupils entering the School after the 
age of Fifteen to be settled by private agreement. 


and Education,—First 
Wash- 


Payments Quarterly, or Half-yearly, in advance. 


REQUIRED PREVIOUS TO THE REMOVAL 
OF A PUPIL. 


A QUARTER'S NOTICE IS 
The usual Vacations at Christmas and Midsummer. 


ol premises are every way adapted for educational 
and for promoting the comfort and health of the 


The scho 
purpose 8, 
Pupils 

Having been engaged in tuition for more than 20 years, 
Mr Atkinso n can show, to those who wish it, Testimonials 
from many gentlemen of eminent talent and the highest 
respectability, both in regard to the domestic treatment of 
pupils placed under his care, and in respect to his own effi- 
ciency as ateacher. A few references are given below. 

REFERENCES. 

Joseph Brotherton, Esq., M.P., Rose-hill, Pendleton. 
William Harvey, Esq. (Alderman), Acton-square, Salford. 
Charles Tysoe, Esq., Ordsall Hill, Salford. 
John Grimshaw, Esq., High Bank, Gorton, Manchester. 
Samuel Watts, Esq., Burnage Hall, Manchester. 
Edward Wm. Binney, Esq., F.G.S., 40, Cross-street, Man- 

chester. 
| B. Bradley, Esq., Albert-place, Longsight, Manchester. 
| Rev. Jos. Hollingworth, M.A., Incumbent of Skelmersdale, 
| Ormskirk. 


| *,* SCHOOL to RE-OPEN on the 17th of JANUARY. 











require an Education that | 
| instructions for forming and conducting Companies; and every kind 


vo. pp. 188, price 


6d. 
RCHBISHOP 8 HATE L Ys" DETACHED 


THOUGHTS AND APOPHTIIEGMS. First Series (with his 


| Grace's permission). 


WILLIAM ALLAN, 13, Paternoster-row. 





foolscap 8vo. pp. 176, price 1s. 6d. 

7 ARLY EDUC ATION : Four Lectures 

4 delivered im the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. By W. 
.R.C.8. 


BAINBRIGGE, Esq., F 
” WHLLIAM ALLAN, 13, Paternoster-row. 





Just publish ed, crown Svo., price 3s, 6d, . 
\ ESMERISM in its RELATION to HEALTH 
4 and DISEASE, and the PRESENT STATE of MEDICINE. By 
WM. NEILSON, Esq. 
Edinburgh : : SHEPHERD and ELLIOT, 15, Princes-street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
eee yr TO THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
LEGANT GIFT BOOK, price 3s. 6d.; gilt, 
‘THE BIRTHDAY COUNCIL; or, How to be 
Useful. By Mrs. ALARIC WATTS. 
_ London: HaMiLTon & Co. Edinburgh : T.C. JACK. 


NEW MUSICAL GAME for CHRISTMAS.— 
The THEORY of CONCORDS, beautifully [ustrated. Price 
2s. 6d., free for stamps. This amusing and instructi ve game is highly 
recommended by Sir George Smart, and all the leading members of the 
musical profession. 

JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17,Soho-square. 


DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
This da: BI ublished, in PH 8vo. with Portrait, ee UGITT 
y 

A® UTO IOGRAPHY OF A FU ITIVE 

NEGRO: His Anti-Slavery Labours in the United States, Ca- 
nada, and England. By SAMUEL RINGGOLD WARD, Toronto. 

London: JOHN SNOW, Paternoster-row. 
lished monthly, price 3d. 

| ‘HE BRITISH MOTHE! R’S "MAGAZINE. 

Edited by Mrs. J. BAKEWELL, Author of “Friendly Hints to 
Female ty og “Conversation Cards on Intellectual and Mora! 


Subjects,” &c. 
London: J. Sxow and may be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 

















pees TOUR THRO EUROPE : a very 
Bp and instructive Game; including an excellont large 
and mounted Map, a Book, Box of Trave lers, 
London: JOHN BETTS, 115, Strand. 
RMAN 8vo. ECE bound in cloth, price 3s. 
ECHO: a Faithful Mirror 
By LUDWIG WOLFRAM. On the 








ue, GERMAN 
Conversation. 


plan of the “ Echo de Paris.” 
London: TRUBNER and ( Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 








T ‘HE PEOPLE’S EDITION of the MESSIAH. 

Newly arranged from Mozart's Score. By JOHN BISHOP. In 
imperial 8vo. limp cloth, without the Appendix, 3s. 64; Drawing- 
room Copy, with Appendix, 6s. 6d. ; folio, 15s. 

THE PEOPLE’S EDITION of the CREATION. 
Newly arranged by JOHN BISHOP. Imperial 8vo. complete, in 
limp cloth, 3s. ; Drawing-room Copy, 4s. 6d. ; folio, 15s. 

“ Of all the cheap editions by far the best.’ 1_ Morning Herald. 

The same Oratorios for the Pianoforte, without the words, arranged 
by CZERNY, 8s. each. 

‘London: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-street. 
“J will have my Son taught Short-hand. Believe me, “Sir, it is as 
useful a knack as any man of business or scholar can be master of. 

I have found the want of it myself, and seen the advantage of 

it in others frequently.”"—-Correspondence af John Locke (the celebrated 


— 
LONG-DESIRED BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. 7 
(THE “frst CATECHISM of SHORT-HAND 
ever published. The only, and a thoroughly viva voce School 
Lesson-Book of this valuable art. For Self-tuition, clear, concise, 
practical. As a System, the briefest, the most methodic. By an 
experienced Short-' hand Writer and Editor. 
Address Author, “$. H. C.,” Leicester-villas, Victoria-park, Bristol. 
18 stamps. (Sp copy toc tors of schools, 9 stamps.) 














B OOK-KEEPING. —The POCKET GUIDE to 

COMMERCIAL BOOK-KEEPING : a Practical Treatise on Mer- 
chants’ Accounts by Single and Double Entry, according to the latest 
and most approved systems. By Professor WALLACE. Price One 
Shillin 

“Of aT the expositions of the principles and practices of Commercial 
Book-keeping, “ The Pocket Guide ” is the cheapest, the simplest, the 
clearest. Nothing is put down but what is absolutely needed, yet it 
embraces everything useful in the science. The definitions are clear 








and comprehensive, the expositions succinct and perspicuous, and the 
plan quite unique.— Berwick Warder. 
. R. M‘PHUN, Publisher, Glasgow; A. HALL & Co., London; 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


| IMITED LIABILITY CHRONICLE.—All 
4 


the new Companies registered ; prospectuses of new Companies ; 


of information relating to them, in this department of the JOURNAL 
OF AUCTIONS AND INVESTMENT ADVISER, published fort- 
nightly. The paper of this day sent to any person inclosing six 
postage-stamps to the 

JOURNAL OF AUCTIONS Office, Essex House, Essex-street, Strand. 


THE FE IELD, THE FA RM, THE GARDEN, 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER. Subscribers 
to this Journal, devoted to Country Occupations, Sports, &c., presented 
with the RURAL ALMANAC AND COUNTRY-HOUSE C AL ENDAR, 
edited by CHRISTOPHER IDLE, Esq., and containing 13 superb engra~ 
vings, after Ansdell and others, A new volume of THE FIELD will 
commence on Januaryl, affording an excellent opportunity for New 
Subscribers, who should forward their names immediately to 
Tas heise D Office. Essex House, Essex-street, Strand. 


YALOGY 


J 


“This day is is published, price 3s. 18mo. bds. 
Wh 

AN Y ANALYSIS of BUTLER’S AN 
t of RELIGION, with Examination Questions. By Rev. 
GIRLE, M.A. 

Also by the same Author, Second Edition, 18mo., boards, 
AN ANALYSIS of PEARSON on the CR E E D, 
with Examination Questions. 
Printed by and for J. HALL and Son; and sold in Loudon by 

_ Wart AKER and Co., and BELL and DALDY. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
NOCK’S SHORT OLD 


or, Scripture Facts, with Questions. 


BR Fin 
TESTAMENT HISTORY; 
18mo. 2s. cloth. 
*,* The above is published, at the request of several Heads of 
Schools, for the Junior Classes. 
Cambridge: printed by and for J. HALL and Son; and sold in 
London by WHITTAKER and Co., and BELL and DALDY, 








With about 70 Mastrations and ‘Engravings, a Map of the Country , 
and Plates of Birds, Vegetables, Butterflies, Shells, &c., in one vol 
8vo., —_— 16s. cloth, or with Plates carefully coloured after nature, 
21s. elo 

+ 

E IKA A MAUI; or, New Zealand and its 

Inhabitants. Illustrating the Origin, Manners, Customs, Mytho- 
logy, Religion, Rites, Son; Proverbs, Fables, Language, &., &e., of 
the Natives. Together with the Geology, Natural History, Produc- 
tions, and Climate of the Country; its several Provinces and their ad- 
vantages as ly y= Emigration, &c., &c.; the State of the Country 
with $ hes of the Lives of the principal 

Chiefs, and vty t Position. With copious Indexes. By the 

Rev. RICHARD T. TLOR, M.A., F.G.8., many years a Missionary in 

New Zealand. 

London: WERTHEIM AND MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row ; 
and of all Booksellers, 
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Ts MAN IS COME.—ELIJAH. Voice | 


te First, 6d. ; post 7d. 
C. M. PE Aco. K, Publisher, 19, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lam 4: ondon 
and all Beoksellers. 


HE VOICE of ELIJAH. 
d 6d. ; post, 7d. 
C. M. PEACOCK, Publisher, 19, Cur sitor-street, Chancery-lane, London. 


NEW YEAR'S G IFT. —The THIRD SERIES 
of BEAUTIFUL POETRY, a selection of the choicest in the lan- 
guage, by the Editors of the Crirtc, just published, price 7s. 6d. 

superbly bound in green and gold. 

CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
ow ready. 

HE FERNS “OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
any hg ® by JOHN E. SOWERBY. The Descriptions, 
Synonyms, &c., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In 1 vol. cloth boards, 





Plates and Desc riptior 18 
JOHN E. SOWERBY, 3, aaron Lambeth 


Price 3s. sewe half-bound, js 

~ . 
OOLE’S IMPROV ED FAMILY 
ACCOUNT- BOOK for the Year 1856, containing a complete 
Cellar Book and Laundress's Weekly Washing Account, with an 


Almanack, and Memorandums for keeping an exact Account of En- 


gagements, and of the various Sums expended throughout the Year. 
London: R. and A. SUTTABY, Stationers’ Hall-court ; PHELPS and 
SON, | Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers and Stationers 


EN THOUSAND JUVENILE BOOKS. 


yartly coloured, 4s, The Work contains Forty-nine 


Also, an immense Collection of Standard Authors and Illustrated | 
Works, in elegant and antique bindings, adapted for CHRISTMAS | 





PRESENTS and SCHOOL PRIZES. Alith 
Catalogues sent post free 
FIELD'S GREAT BOOK WAREHOUSE, Regent-street. 

‘\HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NE W- YEAR'S 

/ GIFTS, at FIELD'S GREAT BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 65, 
Regent’s Quadrant, corner of Air-street. Splendid Illustrated Family 
Bibles, 21s. ; rich velvet Church Service 1 handsome morocco 
Reference Bibles, with rims and clasps, 10s. 6d. ; ant velvet Prayer- 
books, 4s.; a choice of 10,000 of the above, bound in oak, ebony, 
russia, morocco, velvet, and ivory, richly mounted, at the lowest 
prices. The largest stock of Javeni le Books in London 


New Books of the Season. 











RITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL 

SVIEW; CHRISTIAN TREASURY; NEWS OF THE 

CHURCHES.— ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for insertion in the 

JANUARY NUMBER of any of the above Periodicals, the combined 

circulation of which is now upwards of 25,000 Copies, are requested t 

be sent to the Publishers in Edinburgh, or to Messrs. NELSON, 104, 
Fleet-street, London, on or before SATURDAY, the 22nd inst. 

Edinburgh: JOHNSTONE and HUNTER. London: GROOMBRIDGE 
arrd SONS. 


puou GHTS and SKETCHES in Verse. By 
CAROLINE DENT 
The verse has nerve, and the thought has freshness, grace, tenderness, 
and delicacy, on every page 1 then@um, 
*The volume bears unequivocal marks of the inspiration of deep 
sarnestness and elevated feeling.” —- Patriot 
London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co 

















GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S DAY 
in one handsome fep. 8vo. vol., cloth, gilt-edged and lettered, price 5s 
HE GOLDEN AGE; A Sketch from 
Waterloo; The Red Cross Knight; and other Poems By 
ALEXANDER: GOUGE, Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of 
Carlisle, K.G. 
“ Graceful flow, and sparkling narrative.” —Critic. 
“Mr. Gouge is a man of superior promise, and he may a 
something which will outlive his cotemporaries, and go d 








to the generations to come.” —Christian W itness, July 1855, 
“A high position is hie a among the poets of his country. He is richly 
endowed with spirit, power, and command of language. . He 


will require no other monument.”— British Banner, Aug. 4, 1855. 
London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & Co., 25, Paternoster-ro 


T ONDON and PROVINCIAL AUCTIONS 
4 and SALES LIST appears in the JOURNAL OF Al c TIONS 
of this day, containing al! the Auctions and Sales announce t 

for reference; also, the new Lin d Liability Companies 
Market; Investment Chronicle Heirs-at-Law and Next-of-Kin 
wanted; Advice to Persons seeking Investments; Sales to come id 
every kind of information relating to Land and Money. A copy sent 
te any person inclosing six postage-stamps to the 

JOURNAL OF AUCTIONS Office, Essex House, Essox-street, Strand 













wn 8vo., in Cloth flush, 
+ OUNSE LS to AU" THORS: "and HINTS to 
ADVERTISERS. With numerous Lithographic and Woodcut 
illustrations. 
“Worthy the attention of all about to print. Invaluable to 
Advertisers.” 
London: Jupp and GLASs, Gray‘s-inn-road; and sold by 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 
NSTRUCTION to the INVALID on the 
NATURE of the WATER CURE, in connection with the Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Organs of Digestion and Nutrition With 
Plates. By JONAH HORNER, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College 
»f Surgeons, and Fellow of the Royal Medical Society of Edinbur gh, 
&e. 
“Man! know thyself: all wisdom centres there.” —Veung. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; H@NRY LAMB; and THOMAS 
HARTLEY, Malvern; PEAT and Son, Thirsk. 
E PIANO MADE EASY. 
a + 
Ww! MILTON °S SELECTION of ONE 
HUNDRED FAVOURITE AIRS, SCOTCH, ENGLISH, and | 
IRISH, arranged in an easy style, and the Fingering marked for Begin- } 
ners onthe Pianoforte. Full music folio size, price 3s.; by post 3s. 2d. 
Wa, HAMILTON, Music Publisher, Glasgow; OLIVER and Boyn, 
ind JoHN MENZIES, Edinburgh; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
London. ’ 





MUSICAL PRESENT. 

HAMILTON ’S EDITION of the SELECT 
SONGS of SCOTLAND, containing 160 of the best Songs, ar- 
anged for the Voice, with an accompaniment for the Piano; and 
Historical, Biographical, and Critical Notices to each. In one hand- 
some folio volume. In cloth, price 165 ; or bound, with gilt edges, 18s. 

. ‘A stately and attractive volume.”—4 thenaum. 
“The pianoforte accompaniments are most judiciously arranged.” — 

Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

‘The songs are found in a state of correctness, which is the result of 
that attention Mr. Hamilton has always bestowed on his publications.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 

‘The symphonies are appropriate, while the accompaniments are 

ziven with a due appreciation of the beautiful and irregular peculiari- 

ties which distinguish the Scottish style of harmony, and give such 
haracteristic expression to our lyrical mnse."—Aberdeen Journal. 

Wm. HAMILTON, Music Publisher, Glasgow; OLIVER and Boyp, 
and JoHN MENZIES, Edinburgh; and StmpKin, MARSHALL, and Co., 


London. TES (a ae 
) GIRL to HER HARP: words | 





HE BLI 
by CHARLES JEFFERYS, music by STEPHEN GLOVER, 





23, 6d. 


New Songs by the same Author aud Composer. 
Dear Summer Morn, 2s. 
My Cot beside the Sea, 2s. 
Jewish Maiden’s Song— 0 Fatherland Dearest, 2s. 


Ao } 
Longfellow’s Excelsior, with Music by STEPHEN 
GLOVER, decidedly the best of all the compositions of Excelsior. | 
CHARLES JEFFERYS, 21, Seho-square. 
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| A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY and GALVA. | ‘TRE REV. DR. GUTHRIE’S SERMONS 


LX nis 


written, of Lectures 


ON EZEKIt 








ty HENRY M. NOAD, Ph. D., Lecturer on Chemistry Ed urgh: ADAM and CHAI $s BLA - 
at - Sanne s Hospital, and Author of Chemical Manipulation and = 
Analysis, &c. &¢ \ slo } 

“ Modern discoveries, well-known facts, and all the imutie of the | ( U L LE D P OE T ae: Selections, Moral and 
science which practical experience has developed, are before the i8mo. eligi ms, CARON fi m 1 sources. Demy 
reader, illustrated by some hundreds of well-executed diagrams. ¢) Lendoe "Dede. & . vy 
Mining Journal. yadon and Derby : J.& C. Moz v ¥: C. Brrrrey 
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GEORGE KNIGHT and Co., Foster-lane, London | THE Y/ESTHETIC JOURNAL and ART 
: us y . NuAil, ant An 
LECTURES on the CONNEXION : CRITI 
TWEEN SCIENCE and REVEALED RELIGION wren a ee ' 
"lates. By His Eminer ( linal WISEMAN, Ar ishoy Carey-street : 
Third Edition, in 2 vols. small vo. cloth lettered, 10s. VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRI N V YEAR'S ¢ i 
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2 as Curative purposes. By MATTHIAS ROTH, M.D., Physi 
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+7 and the Russian Bath in Old Caven 
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ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 





Medium 8vo., handsomely bound in bevilled boards, 17. 1s.; or in morocco, 12. ils. 6d. 


SABBATH BELLS CHIMED BY THE POETS, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


Sixteen Drawings by Birket Foster, printed in Colours, 
AND NUMEROUS COLOURED INITIAL LETTERS. 


‘“‘ Sundays observe: think when the Bells do chime, 
‘Tis Angels’ music.""— George Herbert. 


‘“ We anticipate for ‘Sabbath Bells’ an extensive and enduring popularity. It is a book to place on the library-shelf, 
when newer works crowd it from the table, as it never can be opened without pleasure by persons who can appreciate the 
beauty of devotional poetry and the charm of thoroughly rural scenery.”—Press. 


London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 





By the Author of “ The Little Duke,” “Heir of Redcliffe,” &c. 


THE HISTORY OF SIR THOMAS THUMB, 


With divers other Matters Concerning the Court of Good King Arthur of Britain. 


With numerous ILLUSTRATIONS by J. B., Designer of Photographic “ Illustrations 
of Scripture by an Animal Painter.” 


Handsome square 8yo. cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


Tom Thumb Hunting on his Mouse Sleekfoot. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE 
ANIMAL PAINTER. 


With Notes by a Naturalist. Twenty Photographs, after Drawings by J. B. 








BY AN 


Imperial Quarto. Price 27. 2s. 


TESTIMONY OF SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 


ey wy »¢ ”) Mm y > larity fen FY > warts 7 : : 
If any praise from me can a 1d to the popularity of this charming work, I have great pleasure in repeating my sincere 
admiratio ' ics extreme originality of conception and admirable accuracy of knowledge of the creatures delineated 
vir et ; , rhole life r~hans mv vy as 4 ist’ nie ¢ 
aving st i d ny whole life, perhaps my testimony as to the truth of the artist's treatment of the Scrip- 

0 ons nm. i some influence.” 


A BOOK ABOUT NAUGHTY BOYS 
OR, THE SUFFERINGS OF MR. DELTEIL. 
BY CHAMPFLEURY. 


With numerous Illustrations. Small 8vo price 4s, 
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7 | 
| 


. 
] 


PTHOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
Glasgow: D. BRYCE. 


ELEGANT PRESENT. 


—— 


Just published, in one handsomely-printed volume, 550 pp. 
crown 8yo. bound in leather, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 


HINTS 


ON THE 


CULTURE OF CHARACTER. 


Parr I. 


THE CULTIVATION of the INTELLECT, 
a DIVINE DUTY of MAN. By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, 
LL.D., Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and St. Benet's. 


CHRISTIAN BEARING at HOME and in 
SOCIETY. By the Hon. and Rev. H. MONTAGU VILLIERS, 
Canon Residentiary of St. Panl’s, and Rector of Bloomsbury. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF CHRISTIAN 
STEWARDSHIP. By the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Pancras. 


CHRISTIAN MEMBERSHIP. By the Rev. 
HENRY MELVILL, B.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and Principal of the East India College. 


Part Il. 
SELECTIONS from the WORKS of the 
following AUTHORS :— 
SUMNER MILMAN 
WHATELY TAIT 
BLOMFIELD ARNOLD 
HAMPDEN HUSSEY 
WILBERFORCE JELF 
THIRLWALL TRENCH 
WORDSWORTH VAUGHAN 
HEBER WHEWELL, &e. &. 
TITLES OF CHAPTERS. 
. The Aim of Life and the Choice of a Religion. 
. Common Dangers and Difficulties. 
On Manner and Motives. 
On Prayer. 
On Books and the Bible. 
On Self-examination. 
. The Christian in the World. 
On Discipline and Troubles. 
: “a Disposition and Learning needed in our 
ime. 





PREAMP wwe 


0. On Spirituality and its Manifestations. 


Edinburgh: JAMES HOGG. London: R. GROOMBRIDGE 
and SONS. 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


AND 


NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


——_- > —= 
Small 4to. cloth extra, 12s. 6d.; calf antique, 21s. 


LADIES of the REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. JAMES ANDERSON. 


With above One Hundred Illustrations by J. Gopwin, 
J. W. Arcusr, &c., 








Small 4to. cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; calf antique, 14s. 


LADIES of the COVENANT. 
By the Rev. JAMES ANDERSON. 
Numerous Illustrations. 


Morocco extra, 18s. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
POCKET BIBLE, 


With Twenty-five exquisite Engravings, and Twelve 
coloured Maps. 


Morocco extra, 13s. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. 


With Twenty-nine Illustrations, chiefly from the Old 
Masters, and Eight Designs for the Offices, by Sztovs. The 
Rubrics printed in red. 


In 6 vols. 12mo. cloth, 12. 14s. 6d. 
BARNES NOTES ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


With Twenty-eight Steel Plates, ‘'wenty-two Maps and 
Plans, and Twenty-eight Engravings on Wood. 


Uniform with the above, and with numerous Illustrations. 





BARNES’ NOTES ON THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


BOOK OF JOB. One Volume, 6s. 
BOOK OF ISAIAH, Two Volumes, 7s. 
BOOK OF DANIEL, One Volume, 6s. 6d. 


BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, City, London; and 
Glasgow; and Edinburgh. 
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STATIONERY. 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD IS 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


No. 1, Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, opposite th 





Temple. 
.. 


(Removed from 127 and 128.) 


EVERYTHING NOT ONLY CHEAP BUT GOOD. 


Y, - 7 = 
LD > AND C., being Papermakers’ Agents, 
S, @ supply Papers at a sms ‘ll Commission on the Mil! Prices, and 


say confidently that their General List will be found at least 
FORTY per Cent, LOWER than the usual RETAIL CHARGES, 


as 





ke 
6 Paper. 
ve . sow 
Useful Cream Laid Note .. 
1e Superior ditto 
Extra Superfine Thick, a re rently beautiful ae : 
Queen's Size Note, superfine qualities . 2s. 9d. and 3 6 
Superfine Cream Laid Letter .. 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7 6 
Thick ditto... ose “ -- 88. 6d., 9s. 6d.,and 10 6 
ie La Blue Note... eee eos cee aes eee ove re 
Ditto Letter .. : oe 7 6 
Thick Blue Laid Note, unglaze -d (MUCH APPROVED) - & 6 
Very Highly Glazed Blue Laid — a magnificent artic le «we ¢ © 
Very Best Blotting .. s. per quire, or 5 quires for 4s., or 14 0 
Good Cartridge, 1s. 6d. per ae, or 5 quires for 6s. 6d. 
Good Large Brown, Is, and ls. 6d. per quire. 
Whitey Brown Paper eve 3s. 3d.and 3 9 
— Large Size ditto, smooth and toug mn ca er ae 7 0 
aot Blue Laid Foolscap ... on sso eve eee -10 6 
led Foolscap for Bills ... 12 6 
Tissue Papers, various colours, 5 5 quires for 3s. 
Black Bordered Paper, 
Per ream. 
Very Best Thick Cream Laid Black Bordered Note, full size, 
5 quires for 2s.,or 7 6 
Albert or Queen's Size, ditto 5 quires for ls. 6d.,or 5 6 
Vv A ane Black Bordered Adhesive E nvelopes, ls. per 100, or 9s. 
oljuane| Black Wax, 10 sticks for Is., or 3s, 9d. per Ib. 
Manuscript or Scribbling Papers. 
Per ream 
Outsides Foolscap, all perfect sheets ... ava ies ee oe 2 6 
itto Draft. ditto oes ese eee . we @ 
Sermon Paper ee ¥ ace wie < 
Good Rule Foolscap | for Ex xercises, &c. oe eos . 12 
. School Stationery. 
Per doz 
Copy Books, foolscap, 4to. size, good pa gl ese eee es 2 ¢ 
Ditto, post 4to., best _ ality ons ons in ; 3 6 
Counmon ditto, from ° oon ove «we ese «ae BS 
Swan's Copy Books (copies se t).. oe ote ow SF 9 


Good Draught Ink, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. pe r gallon. 

Round Slate Pencils, in boxes of 100, only 5d., or 3s. 9d. per 1 

Lead Pencils, 6d. and 9d. per dozen. 

Ebony Rulers, 4d., 6d., 9d., and Is. each, 

Useful Pen Holders, 1s. 6d. per gross. 

P. and C.’s Celebrated Cedar Holders, fit any pen, 6d. per dozen, 
or 4s, 6d. per gross. 






r 
Envelopes. 
P r 1000 
Good Cream Laid Adhesive, “all well gummed” .. . won i 
Superfine ditto ace 
Extra Thick, Superfin ie ditto (a beautiful article) ase 7 ¢€ 
Thick Blue Laid Ditto 2 4 
Official Envelopes, for Foo!lscap ‘fol led in four, 2s. | 109. 
Cloth-lined Envelopes, any size, very cheap, 
. 
Pens. 
Per gross 
The Correspondence Pen, adapts itself to any hand ‘ 1 3} 
Fine Point for Ladies and Light Writing ne . we i 3 
Medium point, very soft and flexible .. e<s . 2 ‘ l 
Broad Point, a very easy writing Pen ... ‘ one «a» 26 
These are well suited for sch 01 u 
Extra Broad Points, will write with comfort on Brown Paper, 1 
and the pearest approach to a Quill .. ° j 
Magnum Bouumas, 4d. per dozen, or . P a i. 
The above Pens are all of Partridge aud ( r own manufacture 
made of the Purest Stvel, and all Selected and Warrant: 
Good Quill Pens, very cheap, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per 100. 
Government Quill Pens (used), large size, 2s. 6d. | 
Miscellaneous Useful Articles. 
} 
Paper Knives, 6d. each ; Porcupine Pen Holders, Silver Mounted, 6c. | 


each. 
Silver Pens, Is.; Gold, 3s. 6d. each ; Neat Telescope 
Red Tape, 9d. per dozen pieces; Bronze Letter Clips, ‘ 
per dozen. 
Morocco or Russia Flexible Card Cases, 





ned with Silk, 





ea n 
Ivory Reading Hooks or Book Markers, three for 6a. (very cheap.) 


Best Red or Black Sealing Wax, ten sticks for 1s. ; 3s. 9d. per Ib. 


Parcel Wax, ls. per 1b.; Elastic Bands, per bon of six dozen, Is., 
various sizes. 
Visiting Cards, 4d. per pack of fifty; Ebony Pen Trays, 1s. 6d. each. 


Wax Vesta Lights, Is. per 1000, in box (usually « harge ud Is. 

Drawing Pencils—Best— ~All Degree a. 2s. 6d. per dc 

Parchment Luggage Labels, 4d. per dozen; Adh 
per dozen. 

Black Spanish Roan Blotting Cases, 4t 0. 

Embossed Blotting Cases, only Is. each. 

Glass Gum Bottle, with Krush and Gum complete, “ useful,” only 1s. 62. 

Small Pocket Inks, * quite secure,” only 4d. each, 

Children's Slates, from 8d. per dozen. 


9d.) 


sive Paper ditto, 2d. 





&. 9d. eac! 






The New Envelope Note Paper, 6d. per Q sire, or 7s. 6d. per R 
Initial Seals, Old E: nglish, 6d. each. 
Ebony lukstend, with Glass, only Is. 6d., a useful and che 






Brass Screw Giass Inks for Desk, 6d. 

Thermometers in Box frame, very n 
Is. 3d. each. 

Strong Leather Straps, 6d. each. 

Leads for Ever-pointed Pencils, 6¢. per dozen in box, t 

Pen Cleaners, Ls. e: 
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Copy the Address, 
“ PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
, Chancery-lane, Fleet-street 


No. 1 


en 1, Le ndo: 


Orders over 20s. Carriage Paid. Catal 


Established 1541. 








pe Now mere in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
EFORMERS BEFORE THE REF 
PRINCIPALLY IN GERMANY AND THE NETHE 


Depicted by DR. C. ULLMANN. Translated by Rev 
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RMATION, 


RLANDS. 


. ROBERT MENZIES. 





“A deeply iatersst'ng work ; it s tpp'tes whit has long been a desideratum.” —Loadoa Qcarterly Review. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. London: HAMILTON and CO. 
Just published, in 1 handsome vol, 4to. with 17 Coloured Plates, pies nting the entire Tapestry, half t morocco 


price 1, 


BAYEUX TAPESTRY 
BY JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, 


Fran 


THE ELUCIDATED, 


LL.D... F.S.A. 


Corresponding Member of the Soziety of Antiquaries of Scotland, ee, and Normandy; Author of 


‘The Roman Wall,” &e. 


JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho-squar 


London: 





NS EES 





Now ready, 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA: 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
BY GEORGE BRACKENBURY, 


Late Secretary at Kadikoi to the Honorary Agents of the Crimean Army Fund 


ACCOMPANIED BY FORTY PLATES FROM DRAWINGS TAKEN ON THE SPOT BY 
WILLIAM SIMPSON. 
Size royal 8vo. price, elegantly bound, 21s. 
PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and CO., 13 and 14, Pall Mall Fast, Publishers to Her Majesty 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6. 


OF} HENRY FIELDING; 


TICES OF 11S CONT 
BY FREDERICK LAWRENCE 


t-Law. 


THE LIFE 


WITH NO HIS WRITINGS, HIS TIMES, AND EMPORARIES. 


Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-a 
unpre ing, 


VIRTUE, 


tend but also a very pleisant volume.” —< cu 


HALL, 


‘A very 


ARTHUR 


and CQ., 25, 





aN ae 





One yol. cloth, 


BY MARIA ED 


iNS LY 


feap. 5s. 


GEWORTH. 


RVEY, 


MORAL TALES. 


WITH THREE ENGRAVINGS, FROM DESK HA 


Also, by the same Authoress, 


POPULAR TALES. from Di foolscay 


3s. 6d. cloth. 


NOVELS 


With Three Engravings, signs by Harvey, 


and TALES (Including the above). 9 vols. foolseap, 2/. 5s. cloth. 


‘O WASIBOURNI 


INEMAN; ROI 


London: SIMPKIN, See and CO.; WHITTAKER and ¢ H. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO. ; . BOHN; ORR and CO.; HOULSTON and ST‘ 
LEDGE and CO.; GRANT saa RIFFITH; J. CORNISH; and TEGG and CO. 








eS aE 


GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


EDGEWORTH'S EARLY LESSO 


,le ttere Ae 


MARIA 


An entirely New Edition, re 





vised ; with Frontispiece a 
In 1 vol. feap. 3s. 6¢. cl 





Als 80, an Edition in Four Vols. large type, with New Engravings, viz. :—Vols. I 
and IT, 18mo. 4s. cloth; Vols. II. and IV. 18mo. 5s. cloth. 2 
By the same Authoress, 


FRANK: 


ROS. AMON 


3 vols. 18mo. 7s. ¢ 


a Sequel to Frank in “ 


YD: a 


Early Lessons.” 


Lessons.” 2 vols. 





Sequel to Rosamond in “ F 





HARRY and LUCY Concluded; being the Last Part of “ Early Lessons.” 3 vols 
TH » PARENT'S ASSIST ANT: an entirely New Ed:tion, revised; with Frontis- 
pi ind Vignette. In 1 vol. feap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Also, an Edition in 2 vols. 18mo. with Engravings after Harvey, price 5s. cloth. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; WHITTAKER 
CO.; HOULSTON and STONEMAN; H. WASHBOURNE; TEGG and CO.; ROUTLEDGE 
( DARTON and CO.; SMITH, ELDER, and CO.; HALL CQ.: INGRAM d CO. ; 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
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wo by MISS CORNER. | Published by | CHRIST MAS" PRESE NTS. HE YOUNG POET'S ASSISTANT: A A 





“The merits of Miss Corner's Histories Few Hints on the Composition of Poetry. By an OLD 
prised at their becon t REVIEWER. 





- ‘The Old hewie wet's experiens e will be invaluable to the young 


itt ecot THE LIFE OF JEANNE | tice svisnes ont Casa : 


Miss Corner’s T 





















































The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- | D°ALBRET, QUEEN of NAVARRE, from numero ri. we a aR 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, an ] original Sources. By Miss FREER, Author of “The! / R C H E R Y. — A. Series of 1 apers on N 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. Life of M »d’Angouléme.” 2 vols. With Portrait | 4% ARCHERY, its Theory and Practice, by HORACE A. FORD 8 
, is ey of NGLAN D & Ww ALE < “adh sila ae igs ~ | Esq. (Champion of England), are now aan iring in the FIELD, , 
Corner’s History of aay GL . ” 4 21s. bound. THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER. Price 6d. weekly. 
} merey-a sph cdition, Pas ie ul pate Ot ag “eRe! “Miss Freer has done wisely to follow up her ‘Life of | May be had at the offices or by order of any bookseller. A Specimen ? 
ndex ew lition, continued to the ‘da bs. € : . epee a ieee 0 Acces POO a ‘opy b t for Six St: 5. 
With Quest ‘ werer gs te q Ar g uléme’ with : » of Margen’ eae. Vopr by Dae ae Offices 4 to 5, hee nes Mira” Li 
Comner's History of IRELS Eighth thou- | brated daughter Jeanne, Queen of Navarre. The latter was, ae ex of 
sand. Plates, Map an x. New Edition. | in truth, a remarkable woman in an age distinguished for I IMITED LIABILITY CHRONIC LE.. ° cond pm 
2s. ¢ -. ch Q iest remarkabie women, and towers above all hercontemporaries, 4 List of all the New Companies registered; full particulars, with Li 
gs F 7 y Plates, Map, ‘lizabet} f glan not xecepred. . . Jeanne’s | comments on all the new Companies projected: Suggestions for Com- 
orner <4 iy a To of ‘SCOT L AN D. N Edit n. = ; ize on a> Eng la id Ww fe . on raye i by * Miss Freer.— panies; Instructions for their Formation and Conduct, &e., in the = 
is aa Qael position and character are well pourt . Limited Liability Department of the JOURNAL OF AUCTIONS and 
“c + : ot r R AN c - Herald. | INVESTMENT ADVISER, published weekly during the Season, and T 
orner’s 18 pe 4 OE. tes, an, every alt rnate Satur: lay during the Winter. A copy sent by post to 
san E4ditior rerac osing seve 0 ¥¢ © the JOURN: Jo 
Chronological Table, and Inder, Foartventh th ith Goto THE WANDERER IN ARABIA, | snv person inciosing seven postage-stamps t {he Joumsar OF Ave 
4 I ” dines . . ; By G. T. LOWTH, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. — 
"Corner" . History ey GREI BC E B, wit : nd = bound. Early in January next will be published, imp. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
eee eee ee ITHOZOGRAPHIA; or the new Process for 
worne or ‘s His story of RON ME Quest 8, 38. Od. THE OLD COURT SUBURB ; 4 obtaining Stippled or Aas’ -tinta Gradations upon Drawings 
logical ‘Table and Index th | or, MEMORIALS of KENSINGTON, REGAL, CRITICAL, | washed or painted on Stone. With brief directions for executing S] 
. rd AN! cCDdDoTIK 0 By LEIGH HUNT. Second Edition, | 4™@wings by this process \ h ease and celerity, together with Illus- 
‘ , ry ERN and the . ‘ aa — ’ | trations showing its applicab to the reproduction of Figure, Land- 
Comer’ = Histo A of GE RI “t ANY ; a nd -\ ¢: yund. scape, Architectural, Mechanical, and other Draw s by Printing. To 


a Description of the Principal Me thods hitherto em- 





; Hans Senetionn, ad Ceccnstogionl Tents Ree. SPORTING “ADVENTURES IN 





* Lavis r Washed Effects on Stone, chiefly trans- 
le kev and tl tt 1 Empire, i iding Mo hy os re . lated and compiled from the works of eminent Continental Litho- 
’ Bs. 6 Pur 7 an é : on ar “et te the NEW WORLD: ot Days and Nights of Moose- graphers. By JOSEPH ARESTI, Lithographer to the Queen. 
i} meng ae yr te oF Hunting in the Pine Forests of Acadia. By CAMPBELL London: Published by the AUTHOR, 61, Greek-street, Soho-square; 
A Prospectus of Miss Corner's Histories, post / t HARDY, Royal Artillery, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. and may be had of all Booksellers. 





THE 


The First, History of Bngland tut shoul ve LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- paxarisif Huis ini the DERIVATION Ex 





| amnopnde exageh ad Bian cea agar bh pigmented! ay Ae STRICKLAND. Cheap Edition. 4 of WORDS from the ANCIENT ANGLO-SAXON. Two SER 
x sions Sonne St éavem: GH each, ‘Wihent 0 ston far 4 rotied With ill * nprovements, and Portraits of every | Lectures by the Very Rev. EDWARD NEWENHAM HOARE, A.M., CHI 
6d. Itca be ha i t Parts, at 6d. ea Queen. in 8 vols., price 7s. 6d. each, boun 1. Dean of Waterford, Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant. Dedicated by 





permission to. Hi s Excelleney the Earl of Carlisle, K.G. Second BOC 


‘ts PEPYS? DIARY, New and Cheap | Sasaas ret = Aroma onan P 


Every Chi il ’s Hi ory of Engl 

















{ € r es By ions. 
CORNER. Pr ls. 8 1s. 6 lin cloth, with the Map Standard Editions of this Work, with all the recent Notes * This v work has been adopted as a Class-book in several Schools bn 
, spear pig es in Ireland 
“The Play Grammar; a Elements of G1 mar and em nd tons, are ni ee rea dy. “The eman 8vo. in 4 vols. “Although this little book neith ris nor pretends to be such an im- 
xplained in Short * i Eas Game By Miss CORNER. Eleventh uniform with Evelyn's ‘*‘ Diary,” price 6s. each, bound; portant contribution to Philology as “ The Diversions of Purley,” it 
Editio saith ast strations. Is. 8 ls. 6d. t lis ind the Library Edition in 4 vols. demy 8vo., uniform | is, nevertheless, a most useful compendium of that branch of learning ; On 
with “ Murray’s Classics,” price 7s. 6d. each, bound. and while the scholar may peruse it with interest and profit, it will 
; : ane i a in r not be found out of place among the lesson-books of a school.—Critic, , 
Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geogr aphy G 
A New and ( 


cise Deser ft I at Divisi f the SAM SLICK’ S NATURE and | Dubi sin? HODGES, SMITH, and Co., Grafton-street. London: PARKER TE 


ps roe Reape em By and Now Edit rs enth Thousand, | HUMAN NATURE, and WISE SAWS and MODERN ites AaB ohiaienn 


ts, 6d. im cloth: of, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN INSTANCES, Euch in 2 vols. \HRISTMAS AND NEW Y EAR GIFTS. 
LYPHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 3s. bound Ww Thr ! ‘The Third Series of BEAUTIFUL POETRY; a Collection of the 
Chi one Sg | Butle Yr’ 8 Guide 2) to Useful Knowledge, MY EXILE, By ALEX AN DER ( haheaie the Language, selected by the Editors ot the CRITIC, will ) BOC 





HERZEN. 2 vols be ready on December 1, price 5s. 6d. cloth; or superbly bound in 8) 


























S vy Ne an d m i f In f yn t with the green and gold, or in purple ar id gold, price 7s. 6d. It is a useful and Tv 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Natu ; ighth Edition, Mr. Herzen’s narrative is superior to nine-tenths of the | interesting work for School Prizes, Presents, and Christmas Gifts. The 
Ls. 6d } existing works on Russia.”"—Atheneum. pee ek sop ons of the First and Second Series may still be had at the Ey 
_ Ser iptural History Simplified By Dr. J. KITTO, NOTICE The above will be sent free by post to any person inclosing ’ 
1 188 a clear type, royal 18mo. postage or receipt stamps for the amount to the CRITIC Office, 
th B . cod cote oe } be Ww hool p i “ie I I r S( 
lis Book has been pub! J piace of atts § School st ¢ - 29, Essex-street, Stran 
Book on this subject—the n ch later years have thrown EDITION. In 4 vols. post $vo, 6s. each, bound, wi hi Por- BEAUTIFUL POETRY, published on the Ist of each month, 
Sac History having discov accuracies in t Doctor's traits. price 4d., will contain the choicest poetry of the present and the past ; 
Jescriptions. a volume mpleted in each vear 
Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. _Illus- Madame D ARBLAY S$ DIARY CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 0 = 
rated by CROWQUILI i oy tTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged and LETTERS. Cheap Edition, complete in 7 vols. with CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
ilv ¢ k worth buying > att y @ 2c : 
4 very liber : ¢ S s Portraits, price 3s, each bound. Profusely Illustrated Book for Ladies, price 8s. 6d., richly gilt, with | 
I 1 DEAN and SON, Printers an ible and Gold Title and oN eR Heat 
a LIVES of the PRINCESSES of [TREASURES OF NEEDLEWORK. othe 
NEW WORK RY DR. BALBIRNU ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. Complete in By a WARREN and Mrs. PULLAN this 
TH Ww ATER CURE as i CONSUMPTI( yN 6 vols. with Portraits, 10s. 6d. each. “It is a real treasure for the work-table. "We rdially recommend ) JOH 
4 d i J v7 aNi 4 4 | the volume.”"—Morning Post. 
and SCROFULA n I s mn of t Question of their Cura- ‘Thickly set is the ‘ sury with designs of every fee 
tna, na SCROFULA: on 3 Expo caltion of the on of thelr Cura- THE QUEENS before the CON- Met. ely sot is th Treasury with designs very conceivable ) 
t st § By JOHN BALBIJ M.A., M.D., Autho ‘The QUEST. By Mrs. MATTHEW HALL. 2 vols. with Por- “A gem of a book, devoted entirely to needlework.”—Critic 
: ology and ire atment of th Diseas *s of the : terus," &e. “ The traits, 21s. “A more beautiful collection of patterns could not be found.” —Civil 
hilosophy of the Water Cure, he Philosophy of Epidemic Cholera, Service Gazette. 
The Words of a Water Doctor,” & 8vo. price 15s The be: eal of a present to industri young ladies.”—Stamford THE 
I ion: LONGMAN and Co.; Glasgow: GEO. GALLIE THE ROMANCE of the ARIS- Pe Sisco ean-iden i ass a eee jamfor NEV 
)PINIONS OF THE PRESS TOCRACY ; or, Anecdotical Records of DIS’ GUISHED ve l k fi N. 
The we ho evid ntly understands the sub- FAMILIES By Sir BERNARD BURKE. A New and Should be in every Hom er ggg hg Ah» best book for Matron THE 
theoretica ors's urna : “ 5 





profession and out of it, Revised Edition, in 3 vols. THE PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE. Hou 


’ seers and a very The CRESCENT and the CROSS. reac ae AAS peg aprling aes eA pay rt eonomy, 2 ache - 
yt a rofula a 


By ELIOT WARBURTON [TWELFTH AND CHEAPER ‘Will well repay its cost.”—Berkshire Chronicle. : 
vd } 




































and the Sire . = TE : . ‘May be safely relied upon.” —Bel/ast News Letter. 

: w aot Gane ts es 1e candour EpItion; with 15 Illustrations, 6s. ‘* Will shed comfort and happiness in every dwelling.”—Civil Service Q) 

fa philosophic eader | Gazette, 

Balbirnie, in this large and ha t lume, has ad ed p ‘A practical guide to housekeeping, and the completest work of the Phra 
himself with great energy to a task th intensely alt g A LA T H I E L. the Immor tal. kind which has ever come under our notice.”—Stirling Journal. Cant 
and immensely important. The me, whi written both for the By the Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D. New, Revisep, and 5 
intelligent portion of the | faculty, displays CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 1 HE. i ‘% MIT Y e TRIEND a 
considerable literary abil professional knowledge J beininsev res : : } t “4 I 
and philosophical insight.” itself almost everything HURST and BLAC KET r, Publishers, Successors to “Tt is the very thing we want, after the curtains are drawn and the D 
valual - in sia Pod suggestior n the subject Henry Covcsurn, 13, Great er candles are lit, for a long pleasant evening.”—Bradford Observer. 
four English disease, and f ‘ory of its origin = ee fee ae ““A very welcome visitor to the family hearth, fitted to interest the Viea 
and nature. We can searcely do justice to ‘k, rich in = — | children, assist the housewife, instruct the needlewomar, and, in fact, *] 
suggestive tho ug ht,” &c. —The Alliance, ‘ be of se to all."—Northern Ensign. sat 

A more able, convincing, and talented defence of the water treat- T HE } NE W Yt )V E L », London: WARD and LOCK, 158, Pleet-street. dign 
ment could not have been penned. We never read a volume more . i — 7 subj 
th on ust of be cori 4 the cy - of -ommon ‘sense—it is, in fact, THE Now r eady at all the Libraries, | W O R KS by W ILLI A M M ACCALL. ia 
oe e 16 Subject. =s oO erata } ual Skul 

A remarkable book—thorough and comprehensive treatment | . + oy ro + a 

30k like the present is by no means an everyday a LILLIESLEAF. The Concluding NAT IONAL MISSIONS: Sixteen Lectures. pe 









table; it is a 1 fide work. Dr. Balbirn a Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, of Sunny- | 10s. 6 


bright gleam of hope to the v 





regard their malady as incural “ of The ~ ait ha tow 1] side. 3 vols | “The EL EMENTS of INDIV IDU ALI ISM: Thirty- “A 
, . eir malady « curable. y orcestershir ( ‘ ; 
“Dr. Balbirnie’s work is one much wanted, and will help in a great ‘** Lilliesleaf’ is a sequel to the charming Passages in the | five Lectures, 7s. 


6d. 
measure to remove the atmosphere of juackery which has gathered life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, told also by herself, in her | “The AGEN ‘TS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
und the water-cure system, Ry Open tl ientific principles on | own quaint way, and full of the same touching grace which | 1+ 
whi aedrg Raat, and Ge een te ee con’. | won the hearts of so many people, young and old. _ It is to | The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
. 1e¢ ‘ se clear ar u methodical constructio . - ie | + ry 
and cautious in tone." —Neweastle Chronicle be said but rarely of a sequel that it possesses so much! The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
‘The toil of years is concentrated in its pages, and a work of ex- | beauty, and so much sustained interest, as the tale of ‘ Lil- | a Lecture, 6d. 


raordinary merit has been the result Chronicle liesleaf.’ "— Examiner. | The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 





















“Dr. Ralbirnie writes like 4 man of s ice and a scholar Bath is ‘ 
Discourse, 6d. 
? .d Cheltenh m Gazette. 1 — me daly 
Li ot a i prouinst rapt townie | RACHEL GRAY. | By Miss | "SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 64 
eng in whieh Dr. Balbirnie has discussed the subject: KAVANAGH, Author of “Nathalie,” &c. 1 vol. —_ LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 
ows ortester Journa % 
| 





faithfully th Santor 7 tice of t " 
econls faithfully the opinions ant practice famennotmone | TAR HOUSE of ELMORE: | “The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 












emiuine 
great success.”—The Liverpool Courie a Family History. 3 vols. | CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

‘“* We have seldom perused a more valt le or interesting work, and wile a . “ r : | Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 
by far the best we have seen on the sul and deserving a place in ‘A splendid production. The story, conceived with great | “A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated expressions 
the library of every family.”—Jpswich Express skill, is worked out in a succession of powerful portraitures | and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a whole without 

“An able and well-reasoned composition—lucid in arrangement, and of soul-stirring scenes.” —John Bull. | becoming wiser and better men."”—J. D, MORELL's Philosophical Tenden- In2 

practical in suggestion, and character by a tone so modest and , ? | cies of the Age. 
temperate as to enlist in it s favour the sym pat ies of every unprejudiced ** This work displays unusual talent. It is a striking and 


reader dris'’s Birmingham Gazet 


“The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter and best as 7 
“There is a bluff plain-spokenn 


: tomanner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem--its language, the 
~ Reng! 4 the doctor's method—we gracetullest, manliest Saxon.”—E. P. O'KELLY's Consciousness. 
are speaking of his literary chara h wins our sympathy, ‘A work of singular originality, though not free from the fancies and 
and obliges us to feel we are whilst the treatment of LADY WILLOUGHBY : or, The eccentricities which frequently accompany true genius."—Chambers's In2 
the subject shows that they are able ones."—Eddowes's Shrewsbury Double Marriage 3y Mrs. LATOUCHE | Edinburgh Journal, 

~ ee - sv . , ; ae 2 Ki | _ “Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy, will 
. ris book is the farthest in the worl rom quackery, and may be ¢ | derive pleasure and improvement from the many exquisite touches of Eng! 
ead | th pleas Ire, AS well as profit by ail Ti he Bristol Mirror MILLICENT . or The Trials of | feeling and the many pictures of beauty which mark its pages. The Liter 
“ Thi ) emphé ally THE BOOK on the philosophy of the water << ’ pie ’ : > | expansive philosophy, the penetrative intellect, and the general hu- In 

ure, especially in reference t two of the most formidable diseases to Life. By the Author of “The Curate of Overton."’ 3 vols. | manity of the author, have rendered The Elements of Individualism a 
= goes is on og Blackburn re ; " | book of strong and general interest.” —Critie. 

“ Dr. Balbirnie's great literary taste, intellectual endowments, an ‘ _ = ” . . “We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is aspeaker 
sound practical exp« a, well qua d him for th “ = h he aS 80 LAURA GAY. 2 V ols. (Just YT eady 3 and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover of truth exhibiting 
—the best attempt therto made thoroughly to semaine piesiaten : a ~~ py | in his work a form and temper very rare and peculiar in our time.”— 
the curability of consumption.”~—Leamington Spa | HURST and BLAC KETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY | yanchester Eraminer. ” ? » our time, 

COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. | ‘TRUBNER and Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 


original story.” —Sun. 
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A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL STORY, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Vara, or the Child of Adoption.” 
> 
Ready on the 15th, at all Booksellers and Railway Stalls, 
Nellie of Truro. One Volume fep. 
8vo. price 2s., with Designs by ALFRED CRowQuUILL. 
Also this day, at all the Libraries, 


Lilly: a Novel. By the Author | 


of ‘The Busy Moments of an Idle Woman.'’ One vol. 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 











Post Free, containing upwards of 1800 Numbers, 
t 


THOMAS JEPPS’S CATALOGUE 


OF A MOST 
CHOICE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


INCLUDING THE 


LIBRARY OF A CLERGYMAN, 
RECENTLY PURCHASED: 
Amongst which may be found, 

THE SCRIPTURES IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES, 

EXPOSITIONS, 

SERMONS AND OUTLINES OF SERMONS, 

CHURCH HISTORY, 

BOOKS ON ECCLESIASTICAL LAW, on the COMMON 
PRAYER and LITURGY, The SACRAMENTS, ARTICLES, 
and CANONS, CONVOCATION, COUNCIL of TRENT, 
The ROMISH CONTROVERSY ; 

Also, 

On PROPHECY, UNIVERSAL RESTORATION, and on 
ANGELS, MYSTIC and QUAKER WRITINGS, BIO- 
GRAPHY and CURIOUS BOOKS. 


THE REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS OF 
VARIOUS LEARNED SOCIETIES; 
Also, 

BOOKS ON AMERICA, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 
ORIENTAL and ether LANGUAGES, VOYAGES and 
TRAVELS, ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, AGRICUL- 
TURE, NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, ENTOMO- 
LOGY, CONCHOLOGY, ORNITHOLOGY, the MICRO- 

SCOPE, NUMISMATICS, MUSIC and PAINTING. 


A Few Illustrated Books and Classics. 


2, Queen's- “head- passa ge, Paternoster-row, London. _ 


Just published, Fifth Edition, price 21s. 8vo. ‘bound, 


HE ART of BREWING, FERMENTING, 
and MAKING of MALT: containing correct Tables of Mashing 
Heats, full Directions for Preventing Acetous Fermentation, and every 
other necessary information, by strict attention to which success in 
this important art is certain; the result of fifty years’ practice. By 
JOHN LEVESQUE, late of the Anchor Brewery. 
JAMES LEATH, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
___ Carriage free on receipt of Post-office order 


OULTRY.—The lovers of Poultry are 


informed that the Editor of the late Poultry Chronicle has been 
engaged to conduct the POULTRY DEPARTMENT of THE FIELD, 











THE FARM, THE GARDEN, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
NEWSPAPER. Communications are requested. 
N.B.—To the Subscribers t “the rHE FIELD for 1856 is presented 


THE RURAL ALMANACK and COUNTRY HOUSE CALENDAR, 
containing all the information for the year useful in the Country 
House, and twelve superb Engravings after Ansdell, Harrison Weir, 
and others. Orders to be sent immediately to the 
FIELD Office, Easex = se, Essex-street, Stran 
Now ready, pr s., OF post free for 


( N the RIG HT ‘MAN cesT of the 


VOICE in SPFAKING and READING, with some remarks on 
Phrasing and Accentuation. By the Rev. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., 
Cantab. 

London: T. Bosworth, 215, Regen 





Now ready, fep. 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 
RAMATIC POEMS on SCRIPTURAL 
SUBJECTS, ELI and ZEDEKIAH. By E. A. SMEDLEY, M.A 

Vicar of Chesterton, and late Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge 
“Tn both of the dramas there is much to admire Literary Gazette. 
“The form given to them by the poet's fancy is in keeping with the 

dignity of the themes selected, and with the reverence due to sacred 
subjects."—John Bull. 






30th poems show considerable tals . talent 
skilfully employed on a well-chosen st are 
“Mr. Smediey’s verse is devout in it r graceful in its fancy, 


and harmonious in its diction Morning 
London: THOMAS BosworTu, 215, Reg 


CHRISTMAS BOOK.—Now ready, WIT 


and HUMOUR: a Selection of the c hoie est in the Language for 
family amusement. All improprieties carefully excluded. By the 
Editors of the CRITIC Price 4s. 6d. cloth 
A copy sent by post to any person inclosing the price in postage- 
stamps to the CRITIC Office, 29, Fssex-street, Strand 


A CHRIST — AS-BOX. —The ‘most welcome 
I 


it-street 














4 yresent, and « rmanent valu ty, is BEAUTIFUL 
POETRY, enue tthe Choicest ir nguage, selected by the 
Editors of the CRITIC. The THIRD SERIES for 1855, just pu blished, 


price 5s. 6d, cloth; or, superbly bound in green and gold, or in purple 
and gold, price 7s. 6d. 

The SECOND EDITIONS of the FIRST and SECOND SERIES may 
still be had, price 7s. 6d. each, bound in like manner 

It may be had by order of a 
any person Inclosing the price 
order to Mr. CROCKFORD, the pub jlisher, at 

THE CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Stranc 





In 2 vols. imperial Svo., 4/. 15s., Hlustrated by nearly Fight Hundred 


iews and Plans. 
HE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER, a General 
Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, ~ eae and 
Descriptive. Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.¢ 
In 2 vols. imperial 8vo., = Leen open by above pail Thousand 
i n Wood, 
THE IMPER TAL DIC TIONARY, 
English, Technological, and Scientific, adapted to the present state of 
Literature, Science, and Art. lited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 





In 1 Vol. imperial 8v m, ~ — en a —_ Hundred and Fifty 
vir 


A SUPPL EMEN T TO. THE IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.I 
BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, City, London; and Glasgow; 
‘Pdinburgh, 


and 





LIBRARY 
OLD AUTHORS. 


Dvurine the last few years there has been an i 
demand for the productions of our early literature, and the 
taste has been growing without a corresponding attempt 
for the reprints of early popular writers still 
continue to be expensive, and they are published with much 


| diversity of plan, and in every variety of size. 


| cumstances, that the present series of publications “ti beer 


Among the mass of our early lilerature there are 
books which particularly illustrate the 
ments, or the history of the age in which they were written; 

| while others are in themselves monuments of literary his- 
tory, possessing beauties which entitle them to revival. 
they have fallen into oblivion, it is only from the antiquity 
of the language, the various allusions which are not n 
understood by general readers, or other causes for which it 
was imagined there would not be a sale sufficient to make« 
their republication profitable, while in their original forms 
they are too rare or too expensive to be generally acce 


In the series now offered to the public, « 
will be made of such works, whether from manuscripts or 
rare printed editions, as seem, from their interest as illus 
trations of manners, literature, or history, or as having had 
a once merited reputation, more especially to deserve re 
publication at the present day ; and these will be carefully 


with Glossaries and Indexes. 


Although each work will form a distinct publication, the 
series will be issued uniformly, 
price will be so moderate (from 3s. to 6s 
bring them within the reach of all who take any interest in 
study of our older literature 


The following works are the press, or in pre- 


Publisher will gladly receive any further suggestions : 


THE DRAMATIC 


WORKS of JOHN MARSTON Now first eitadel, 


and CREED of PIERS 


, THOMAS WRIGHT, 


THE VISION 


Edition, revised, with Additions to t 


AMERICAN COLONISATION. 
’ and eon ime “Edition, 
DRUMMOND, of Hawtl 


BARRISTER 


» Name of taining At AM, fi 





: WOR KS of G EOF EF RE hs 


WITHER’S HYMNS 


SONGS of the CHURCH. 


POEMS, LETTERS, 


of SIR JOHN SUCKLING 
THOMAS CAREW’S 


_MISCELLANIES 


Published by JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho-square. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE 
PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


LIFE ASSURANCE ‘AND ANNUITIES. 
ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
66, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON 





HE Provisions combine Immediate 


Economy with the utmost eventual advantages—the 
WHOLE PrRortts being secured to the Assured themselves, on 
& system which, while clearly in accordance with equity 








peculiarly favourable for those who have the prospect of | 
life. Prosy 

For arate of Premium as moderate as is charged for a 
FIXED sum (not entitled to any addition) by any of the Pro- 
Yompanies, an equally large minimum sum can be 









from the first—and which may be greatly increased 
from the Profits of the business—the whx of which belong 
to t mene. Already Bonuses have been declared 
val ying fr ) to 50 per cent.; so that Policies “ori inally 


for 10002. hi > been increased to 12002 and 1: 500! 
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ERRATA. 


The name of the author of the German Bibliographical- Bio- 


graphical Dictionary mentioned in the leading article of the | 
last number, is 
rectly spelt, 

In M. Schelcher’s Article on Music, page 
line 76, an important omission should be supplied. 


” 


* Oettinger,” not ‘‘Oetlinger,” as incor- 
594, second column, 
After the 
words “four or five quintets,” insert “in the works of 
Handel.” Without these words, M. is mad 
apply the term ** wonderful genius” to Scarlatti, and als 
to assert that this composer wrote forty operas—which would 
be two very great inaccuracies. 





Scheelcher 





| 


THE ORITIO, 
London Literary Sournal. 





THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Wuewn the mistletoe bough clusters round the 
lamps, and the bright holly-berries blush ruddily 
from the walls; when grocers’ windows are erup- 
tive with currants and citrons, and turkeys dread 


a new St.Bartholomew—what is the use of litera- | 


ture but to be bound up in coats of many colours, 
to be daintily illustrated by the cunning limner, 
and, with its leaves resplendent with gold and the 
rainbow, to be presented respectfully to the lady 
of our choice? Who will care for even Macaulay’s 
volumes until the grateful odour of Christmas 
dinners is utterly wafted away? Who will read 


books of science, of history, or of travel, when | 


only fiction and poesy are asked for ? 
solid matters can wait awhile; they will not spoil 
if we shelve them for a month or so; but our 
tender Christmas annuals, our pretty triflers in 
velvet and silk attire, our gift-books and our 
Keepsakes, with literature almost as evanescent 
as the bright colours that deck their bindings— 
they must be devoured at once, because they will 
not keep. 

There is a beautiful arrangement of nature 
which seems to render deep-thinking incom- 
patible with good living, and that is no doubt the 
reason why the publishers have invented these 
intellectual sou/fides, as being easy of digestion to 
the dyspeptic mind. We must confess that, to a 
certain extent, we are apt to give way to this 
weakness of the season. 
like good living, we are fond of our Christmas; 
and, great as may be our zeal for the higher 
regions of literature at other seasons of the year, 


We love festivity, we | 


These | 





the best remedy for vicious courses is, apparently, 


| not confined to Scotland; we find it travelling as 


far afield as Constantinople and the Crimea. 


| The troops, being idle, and earning what is to 


them plenty of money, have been taking to the 


grog-shop as an occupation, and the labours of 


the Provost-Marshal have proportionately in- 
creased. We now hear of lecture-rooms and 
reading-rooms provided in Camp. The Prin- 


cipal Chaplain announces that the first lecture 
is to be on the Crimea—a subject with which 


| we should have supposed the soldiers to be pretty 


familiar by this time. There is also a demand 
for “useful collections of books” to be sent to 
the Crimea and Constantinople. Upon the 
selection of these the Times correspondent at the 
last-named locality givessome excellent advice :— 

A great deal of inappropriate literature has been 


| at different times contributed, the sending of which 


was but labour lost. Dry reading is not to the sol- 
dier’s taste, which is rather eccentric in literary mat- 
ters. Illustrated works are sure to have great vogue, 
and the pictures recommend the letter-press. The 
“Illustrated Pilgrim’s Progress” isamighty favourite. 
Charles Knight’s “Illustrated Shakspere” is well 
liked; and so is the ‘Illustrated Milton ”—so, at 
least, I am assured, and that the men read them, by 
one who has had vast opportunities of observation on 
this subject. It is difficult to believe that many of 


| the private soldiers who study the two last-named 


authors understand much of what they read; but, 
whether they do or not, so long as their time and at- 
tention are occupied, the object is answered. 
should be avoided, as well as novels; experience 
shows that their effect is not good. Some in England 
may doubt this; but they should submit to the ex- 
perience of the persons from whom I hold the as- 
surance, and who have had such opportunities of ob- 
servation on that subject as can only here be 
enjoyed. There are plenty of books of a class exactly 
suited to the usual taste and average intelligence of 
soldiers. I think that such works as Dicken’s 


Household Words, Chambers’s Journal, and Chambers’s | 


Miscellany are favourites. 


Intending contributors should particularly ob- | ° : oh ae : : : 
| further than to admit that it is a fine piece of 
| composition, not very luminous it is true, but 


serve this prohibition of tracts—than which, as 
mere tracts, nothing can be more unwelcome to 
the dull couch of pain and sickness. 

In parting with Lord EGitxetoun and his 


National Collection? The authorities of the 


|} among his congregation ; 


| he was 


Tracts | 


British Museum, with all their faults (real and 
imaginary), have never been accused of letting 
their books rot upon their shelves. 

The mention of the British Museum brings us 
to a topic of melancholy interest, which has 

ited mall amount of feeling in that esta- 
vast fortnight—we refer to 
melancholy death of Mr. Leorotp James 
LARDNER, one of the assistant lil This 
gentleman was valued and respected by all who 
knew him, as a linguist of very extraordinary 
acquirements. In a fit of temporary insanity 
he threw himself from a wind and died 
shortly afterwards. Various causes are assigned 
to this shocking catastrophe ; some attributing it 
to physical disease, others to mental irritatior 

: the Rev. Ropert MontGomery 
lin the obituary of the fortnight. 
Mr. MonrGomery was popular 
though there are 
who declare that le mistook eccentricity for elo- 
quence, and that his style was rather calculated 
to mystify than to convince. As a poet his 
reputation was limited, although his works were 
somewhat numerous. In the eyes of the judicious 
1ever able to rise above the position 
assigned to him by the Edinburgh R when 
he first made his appearance. Of course, how- 
ever, he had his admirers even in that capacity. 

It is a curious fact that, whenever anything 
occurs to bring the Church of Rome into disgrace, 
Cardinal Wiseman is heard of somewhere or 
other, delivering, in the most modest and un- 
demonstrative way, a lecture upon some high and 


no s 
auring the 
tha Lal +} 
Ualt 





rarians. 


| 
The death of g 
will also be foun 
As a preacher, 


some 


NEU 
i 


| abstract question, whether of Literature or the 


Fine Arts. It is not our immediate purpose to 
criticise the elegant and scholarlike lecture “ On 
the Perception of Natural Beauties by the 
Ancients and Moderns,” with which the Cardinal 
tickled the ears of the “numerous and highly 
respectable audience,” which thronged the Han- 
over-square Rooms on last Monday evening, 


| grand in its proportions, and richly coloured asthe 


| speech, we notice that some of the gossips of the | 
press have been discussing the manner in which | 


| those admired orations of the 


| 


at this we entertain a decided preference for | 


truffled turkeys and Christmas books; nor do 
we cut into a volume of poems with half the 
satisfaction with which we investigate the merits 
of a paté de foie gras. If literature we must 
have, let it be /ight literature to-day. 

A very merry and seasonable occasion was that 


Prince Consort 
are really composed. Why seek to explode an 
amiable fiction ? Why seek to penetrate into the 
exact nature of Dr. Lyon PLayratr’s duties ? 
It is sufficient to know that the reporters for the 
public press always have a verbatim copy of the 
speech delivered to them by private hand, and 


interior decorations of some glorious old cathe- 
dral. It has long been a part of the Roman 
Catholic tactics to identify the Church with 
Art—a union which has glorified. the former as 
certainly as it has depressed the latter ; but, 


| of all the arts which that Church has excelled in, 


| and of which the Cardinal is an expert master, 


| that the public, therefore, has the Prixce’s com- | 
positions from the very best authority. | 
The more sanguine promoters of the educa- | 


meeting at Glasgow the other day, when Lord | 


Ee.intoun celebrated the anniversary of the 


nament against Indolence and Ignorance; and 


this time the jousters tilted without the umbrellas. | 


The address opened with a panegyric upon that 
“highly accomplished nobleman, who reflects 
honour on the ancient line from which he is 


sprung, and whose native-born eloquence | 
and rare talents as a_ rising statesman 
are the theme of universal admiration. | 


Of course I need not (said the noble Earl), 
refer to the Dukrof ArecyLv.” Of course not :— 
“God bless the Duke of ArGytt,” is now quitea 
national exclamation. Then came a word for 


the “inimitable Dickens,” another for “the great | 


historian of Europe,” a third for “the vigorous 
eloquence” of Mr. Sheriff Berr, and a fourth for 
“the talents” of the Lorp Apvocate. 
body was complimented, and naturally every body 
was pleased, so that cheers were parenthesised 
through every line of the speech; and we wonder 
that Lord Eexirnroun found time, as he did, to 
tell the young men of Glasgow that reading was a 
much more intellectual occupation than drink- 
ing and smoking, and that information respect- 
ing the generality of mundane matters might be 


Every- | 


derived from books—which was really all that | 


his very eloquent speech amounted too. It 
seemed rather hard of the Times (considering the 
pleasant, and, as we said before, the seasonable 
nature of the whole transaction) to remind Lord 
EGLintoun that it was all nonsense for fine 
gentlemen to recommend mechanics to adopt a 
severity of study which they certainly do not 


tional movement are looking to Lord Mayor | 
: : ‘ | Satomons to do something towards retrieving | 
Glasgow Athenzum—quite an Eglintoun tour- | 


the lost credit of the City, and having a public 
library founded. If he wishes to mark his year of 
mayoralty by something more indelible than a 
royal lunch at Guildhall, he will not neglect the 
hint. ‘Talking of the Guildhall lunch, it was not 
a bad indication of the state of education in the 
nineteenth century that the Committee of 


}a strictly ecclesiastical sense! 


Management thought it necessary to have all the | 


Latin mottoes used in the decorations copied 
and translated for the benefit of the visitors, 
and even of the gentlemen of the press. One 


poor unfortunate daily made a sad hash of | 


a brace of hexameters ; and as it was one of the 
cheap party, the Times (always celebrated for its 
classics) did not fail to be down upon it with 
great severity. If this continues, we shall have 
competitive examinations for journalists; and we 
are far from denying that something of the kind 
is greatly wanted. 


To revert, however, to the Public Library | 


question, does it not give a opportunity to 


the utilitarians, when we find that the public | 


does not take sufficient, in some cases not 
any care of the libraries it already possesses ? 
There is Archbishop Tennison’s Library at 


Westminster rotting away for want of a bushel | 
or so of coals; and the Library of Liucoln Cathe- | 
dral is reported to be in an equally bad state. | 


What are the Deans and Chapters of those 
venerable capitular institutions about? Can they 


not spare a little fuel to keep the mould-fungus | 


out of those literary treasures? Your City man, 


| when asked for his subscription to buy books for 


practise themselves, and that in nine out of every | the public, may well button up his pockets, if 


ten “well educated” families the library is 
little better than a room set apart for guns, fish- 
ing-tackle, and a few odd books. 


this is the way in which the public books are 
treated. If the religious establishments cannot 
really afford to keep their libraries in a proper 


the greatest is the art of dissimulation. Imagine 
this fine scholar, this critic endowed with such 
Catholic taste, telling the world that the unini- 
tiated have no right to form any opinionupon the 
Austrian Concordat; that it is written in a sort 
of Latin not known to the vulgar; that the 
words, as used by the Pope, do not bear their 
ordinary signification, but must be construed in 
l We have heard of 
Dog-Latin before, and of Law-Latin ; now we 
have Priest-Latin, which must be taken to mean 
the very reverse of the ordinary interpretation. 
An anecdote has been going the rounds of the 
papers, as illustrative of the unforgiving temper 
of the British Ambassador at Constantinople. A 
short time ago, Mr. GraNviLLE Murray, a gen- 
tleman employed in the diplomatic service, but 
better known as the “ Roving Englishman,” 
published a work called “ The History of Diplo- 
macy.” In this, as also in some of his former 
works, le took occasion to make some satirical 
remarks respecting Lord Srratrorp DE Rep- 
CLIFFE, which were universally admitted to 
be more true than complimentary. In re- 
viewing the volume, we at the time expressed 
a hope that Mr. Murray's might 
not prove detrimental to his interests. The 
whole affair seemed to have blown over, when, 
not very long ago, the injudicious attaché found 
himself at Constantinople. The story then pro- 
ceeds as follows:—“ When he was desirous of an 
interview with Lord Strratrorp DE REDCLIFFE, 
the latter made him wait twelve hours in the 
antechamber, and then sent him word that he 
could not see him. Mr. Murray returned to his 
hotel, and was preparing to make amends for his 
fatigue by a refreshing sleep, when Lord Strat- 
FoRD sent word that he must get up immediately, 
in order to take dispatches to England. ‘If he 
returns in the winter,’ added the veteran Ambas- 
sador, ‘I will send him by land to Bucharest, 
and I will answer for it that he won’t present 
himself here any more.” We must admit that 


ld 
boldness 


| this conduct on the part of the Ambassador is 


not half so surprising as the singular temerity of 


The notion that mental occupation is after all | state of preservation, why not add them to the | the attaché in putting himself, as it were, within 
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the very jaws of the lion. Lord pe Repciirre 
has the reputation of being a very competent 
ambassador — as ambassadors go; and it was 
scarcely to be expected that he could tamely 
submit to have his satirist and contemner openly 
connected with his embassy. We say this with- 
out the slightest prejudice to Mr. Murray, who 
was doubtless justified in every word which he 
wrote; but when a man sets up for a satirist 
and a monitor, he should at least have the wit to 
get beyond the reach of his victim. 

Since our last impression, two magazines have 
been commenced for the new year, in addition to 
that which we then commented upon. One of 
these is to be called The Train, and its prospectus 
bears the names of some of the most rising 
literary gentlemen of the day. Mr. Joun Oxen- 
FORD, who is very well known as the dramatic 
critic of the Times, and better still as a great 
German and Greek scholar, seems to be the doyen 
of the corps. G. A Sata, E. L. Braxcuarp, 
Rosert Brovea, and Joun V. Bripcemay, are 
also names of some standing before the public. 
There is something novel about this plan of an- 
nouncing the names of the contributors, and it 
may be hailed as something towards tearing 
aside that veil which oppresses and obscures the 
anonymous writer. How many a brilliant writer, 
who throws his jewels into the insatiable sea of 
periodical literature, would rise into a higher 
employment of his gifts, but for that svstem of 
anonymity! How often are the best productions of 
au unknown writer attributed to some great and 


ENGLISH LITERATU 


BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


The Court Album: a Series of Portraits of the Female 
Engraved by the best Artists. 
Bogue. 


Arist Tracy. 

London : 
Porrratrs of pretty women are always popular. 
Hence the success of ‘The Book of Beauty,” which 
was welcomed, not merely by the class whose fairest 
faces it presented to the admiring eye, but by all 
classes for the beauty’s sake. 

We are not sure whether Zhe Court Album will be 
so widely popular; for although it contains a great 
deal of beauty, it is not confined to beauty only: 
nobility prefers an equal claim. Nevertheless it is 
interesting to view, and it will be doubly interesting 
to preserve, for review hereafter, the aspects of those 
who formed the Court of our Queen in the year of 
grace 1855. And the artists have done them justice 
alike with pencil and graver; and the publisher has 
enshrined them appropriately in a volume of green 
and gold—itself an ornament in the drawing-room. 
Thus decorated are the portraits of the Countess of 
Malmesbury, intellectual; and the Countessof Durham, 
very pretty; and Lady Emily Dungarvan, instinct 
with feeling; and Lady Hamilton, a simple, girl-like 
beauty; and the Hon. Mrs. Montague, fair, pensive, 
and thoughtful; and the Hon. Mrs. Vivian, hand- 
some and haughty; and Miss Vyner, whe is mani- 
festly satisfied with herself; and Mrs. Hartopp, gentle 
and amiable; and Lady Mary Yorke, who looks Lik 
a lady; and Mrs. Thistlewayte, with a forehead of 
phrenological promise; and Miss Ashworth, who 
reminds us of Byron’s description of Dudu:— 

Dudu, as has been said, was a sweet 
& . &e. Of course we speak only of the portraits: 
we know nothing of the originals. 


eaiure, 


The Traveller: a Poem. By Oviver GoLpsmira. 
Illustrated with Etchings on Steel by Birket 
Foster. London: Bogue. i 

Here is, indeed, a very gem. What a book for a 

Christmas-box. Almost every line of one of the most 

delightful poems in our language is illustrated by th 

congenial pencil of Birket Foster, who has embodied 
the sentiment of Goldsmith as well as depicted the 
scenes he describes. What a fine Turneresque view of 
the Alps is that! what a soft scene on Lake Leman; 
how contrasted immediately are the snows of Green- 
land and the palms of the tropics. Then the pea- 
santry of Italy, seated in luxurious ease under theit 
vines; the ruins of Rome; the Swiss chalet; the 
Bre nch peasants “dancing life away ” with a truer 


philosophy than England has yet found; the canal of 
Holland; the delicious landscapes of our own country ; 
and the family group at the conclusion. Art has 


done all this; and the printer has added a typography 
worthy of the artist, and the binder a binding worthy 
of enshrining both. Altogether it is a model of 
ornament. 7 


widely-advertised name, who reaps all the glory— 
aye, and most of the solid profit of his labours too! 
We have no hesitation in declaring that there are 
names now before the public which are mere 
names et preterea nihil—wind-bags puffed out by 
the breath of other men’s nostrils. When all 
writers sign their own productions, then only 
will this injustice pass away. 

The other magazine announced is an “Oxford 
and Cambridge Magazine,” to be supported by 
University men. Why not? The Papers lately 
published by both Universities display power far 
beyond the level of ordinary magazine writing. 


We are given to understand that the Dublin 
University Magazine has come, by purchase, into 
the hands of Messrs. Hurst and BLackErTt, upon 
whom the enterprising spirit of their predecessor, 
Mr. Cotpurn, seems certainly to have descended. 
We understand also, that considerable anxiety is 
felt in Ireland lest the new proprietors should 
transplant the whole publication bodily, and so 
rob it of all its national character. Of course we 
cannot presume to dictate to Messrs. Hurst and 
Briacketr as to how they shall conduct their 
business; but it may not be out of place to point 
out to them that if they adopt the course which 
is so much dreaded by our Irish friends, the pub- 
cation will certainly lose its nationality, and they 
will run a risk of having a rival springing up 
to take the place of the expatriated periodical. 

We do not often criticise the style of our con- 
temporaries; but the following gem from the 





columns of the Morning Post is too precious 
to be lost. The reporter, describing (in the old 
Jenkins style) the matrimonial ceremony enacted 
between the Lady Berrua Hastines and Capt. 
A. W. Ciirrox, continues thus: “The gallant 
bridegroom created some amusement, by reading 
his responses from a portly Prayer-book, which 
was gracefully declined by the Lady BertHa on 
plighting her troth.” Supposing that the gallant 
Captain did indulge in this little piece of 
buffoonery for the amusement of the bystanders, 
it seems scarcely necessary to praise the grace- 
fulness of the Lady Bertua because she declined 
to follow his example. 

Manuscript novels at a premium! There is 
fine news for the great unpublished. Listen, ye 
neglected and unappreciated ones, to the voice 
of the charmer as he pipes in our advertising 
columns ; 


 Uerons—--d. Publisher of Standing 
LX wants a Good Novel. He will pay One Hundred 
Pounds for the one he selects. MSS. will be reeeived till 
March, 1856; although a decision may be arrived at on those 
sent earlier. Every possible care will be taken for the pre- 
servation and return of the papers sent for perusal—no 
guarantee, however, given against accidents. Strict secresy 
will be preserved; but at first authors may give either name 
or initials, as they please. Whether the writer be new or 
known is altogether a matter of indifference.—Address 
letters and packets to ‘* Liber,” &c. 


Given the tons of waste paper which “ Liber 
will receive, to find their value to the butterman, 
at the rate of twopence per pound.—Q. E. D. 


” 





Beautiful Poetry. Third Series, for the year 1855. 
Critic Office. 

Tus work is well known to most of our readers, for 

this is the third year of its appearance. It is de- 

signed to be a collection of the choicest poetry in the 

English language, gathered from the poets past and 


present. Besides preserving whatever is worthy of | 


permanent remembrance that appears in the course of 
the current year, it culls from the poets of past times 
the passages that every lover of poetry would most 
desire to possess for repeated enjoyment. A part is 
issued on the Ist of every month, at the price of 4d. 
By the end of the year these form a volume, which 
being very handsomely bound in green and gold (or 
purple and gold at choice), with gilded leaves, forms 
a welcome and acceptable school-prize or new-year's- 
gift; for itis of permanent worth, not a book merely 
to be looked at; a volume to be treasured by young 
aud old, and it is singularly cheap, so that all who 
have a love for poetry may possess themselves of it. 


The Gardening Book of Annuals. By WILLIAM 
THompson. London: Simpkin ard Co. 

THE love of flowers is extending enormously through- 
out Europe. The French have caught the infection 
from us, as we caught it from the Dutch, and flower- 
shows, bouquets, real flowers in rooms, on staircases, 
wherever ornament is sought, have become a passion 
in Paris. At home, the cultivation of them is eagerly 
pursued by all who boast the possession of a few 
square yards of ground, and more eagerly by the 
dwellers in the city than even by the inhabitants of 
the country. Hence all books that afford practical 
information for the owner of a garden are sure to 
command an extensive sale. At aseason when we 
can do little more than dream of flowers, and make 
preparations for the coming spring, a little book like 
this, giving a list of all the best annuals, with their 
heights, colours, seasons for flowering, and best mode 
of cultivation, will be not the least acceptable present 
that could be made to young persons having permis- 
sion to call a corner of the family garden their own, 
and cultivate it according to their own tastes. 


The Adventures of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid. 
Recounted by the Author of ‘Mary Powell.” 
London: A. Hall and Co. * 

WE class this among the Christmas Books because it 

will amazingly delight the boys and girls whose 

imaginations have already revelled in the gorgeous 
visions of ‘‘ The Arabian Nights,” and who hold in 
the firmest faith the reality of genii, wonderful rings, 
enchanted lamps, and trees with fruit of diamonds. 

The author of “‘ Mary Powell” has a great faculty for 

imitation. With equal ease he (or she) can mock the 

manner of the writers of the Elizabethan age, or of 
the Puritan age, or of the Augustan age of Queen 

Anne, or, as it now appears, of other literatures and 

languages. In this story she has well caught the 


spirit as well as the strain of Eastern tales, and 





RE. 


un-critical youth will doubtless believe in this 
book as firmly as they believe in its progenitor. 
They will not discover, nor if discovered will they 
care for the fact, that it is, after all, only an imita- 
tion. That which to us would be an objection, to 
them, perhaps, would be an attraction, and the closer 
the imitation the more the pleasure. Besides, it is 
printed in the old book style, in a fine large type, 
pleasant to read, so that it is a library luxury. 








The Wonders of Science ; or, Young Humphrey Davy. 
By Henry Mayuew. London: D. Bogue. 1850. 
Mr. Henry Mayuew describes his work as “ the 
life of a wonderful boy, written for boys;” and therein 
lies the whole gist of the matter. It is not so much 
a veracious biography of the great chemist as a 
scientific fiction founded upon some of the leading 
facts of his youth. This book, therefore, must be 
classed rather with ‘ Sandford and Merton,” ‘ Peter 
Parley,” and ‘' Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest,” than among regular biographies. The 
career of young Davy, ‘‘ the Cornish boy, who taught 
himself natural philosophy, and eventually became 
President of the Royal Society,” cannot but afford a 
hopeful lesson to rouse the sluggish and encourage 
the ambitious. If we were inclined to be over-critical, 
we might perhaps take objection to Mr. Mayhew’s 
use of the words “ taught himself.” Strictly con- 
strued, they involve an absurdity; for it is not to be 
supposed that Davy’s or any other intelligence could 
have discovered without any assistance (whether of 
books or conversation) the whole scheme of natural 
science as it was ascertained in his day. Were this 
indeed the time and place, we believe that it could 
be satisfactorily proved that Sir Humphrey Davy, 
however ably he might use the materials he ac- 
quired, was almost destitute of the inductive faculty, 
and displayed much more talent than genius in his 
discoveries. This, however, is not the point. Mr. 
Mayhew’s book is a very capital book ; it presents the 
laws of light and heat in a very attractive form ; and 
is altogether about as useful a Christmas present as 
could well be given to a lad of scientific tendencies. 


The Rhine and its Picturesque Scenery. Tlustrated 
by Birkett Foster. Described by Henry May- 
HEW. London: Bogue. 

Tus is beyond all measure the most magnificent 

Book of the Season. The pencil of Foster, and the 

pen of Mayhew, have combined to produce a work 

which has equal claims upon art and literature. In 

this place we can notice it only in its character as a 

work of art. Hereafter we shall give it ampler notice 

as a literary production, in the department to which 
it belongs, as a narrative of travels. Suffice it to say 
now, that Mr. Mayhew has put forth his best powers 
of description, mingled with much of his dry humour. 

His short tour of the Rhine will be found to contain 

a greater quantity of novelty than does any book 

published on the same subject within our memory. 
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He is one of those men who could make a charming | 


volume out of a walk from Temple-bar to Charing- 
cross. 

This volume contains twenty engravings. The 
subjects are Mayence, Rolandseck, Cologne, Bonn, 
the Seven Mountains, 


Andernach, Ehrenbreitstein, | 


| 


every word, and revels in the new world you are 

| creating in his fancy. Miss Jewsbury does this here, 
and Mr. Absolon pictures it to the eye with his 
graceful pencil. 


Stolzenfels, Marksburg, Liebenstein, St. Goar, St. | 


Goarhausen, Rheinstein, the Lurlei, Castle of Thurn- 
berg, Oberwesel, Pfalz, Bacharach, Ehrenfels, and 
Elfeld. 
either from inspection or from representation; but 
perhaps none has seen them before in such beautiful 


All of them must be familiar to our readers, | 


aspects as they are presented by the skilful hand of 


the artist. They will serve to recal those glorious 
scenes, as memory does, softened and silvered, another 
yet the same. Hence this volume is not a mere 
anuual; it is a book of enduring value; it will be as 
welcome a century hence as now. It will not lie on 
the table only for show, and not for use, as is the de- 
served fate of too many of the showy books got up for 
the season. The superb binding of purple and gold 
is a truthful emblem of the worth within. Opened 
and it is all that its fair outside promised. The typo- 


graphy is perfect; the reading matter, as we shall | 


prove by extracts in another place, worthy of the 
splendour in which is enshrined; and the engravings 
true works of art—many of them gems of art, some 
to be as much admired for their excellence as loved 


for the sake of the scenes they depict. This is, indeed, | 


a Christmas gift worth having—and keeping. 


The Birthday Council; or, How to be Useful. By Mrs 
Avaric A. Watts. Edinburgh: Jack. 
“GIvE us something to do,” is the exclamation of 
many a willing circle of young people. In the Christ- 
mas Book before us, Mrs. Alaric A. Watts has 
endeavoured successfully to describe the working of a 
child’s mind, and to trace in its growth an idea, re- 
sulting from some such casual observation as that 
above, of the value of active usefulness. Do some- 
thing, and let that something be for the good of your 


fellow-creatures; that is a maxim which cannot he | 
too strenuously impressed upon the young mind. | 
There is no need for idleness in this world, where there 


is always so much joy to be diffused, so much pain 
and grief to be relieved or averted. How this whole- 
some maxim may be carried into practice in every 
family, to the incalculable extension of the common 
stock of happiness, and the improvement of heart and 
head, is shown in the delightful tale which Mrs. 
Watts has written for this Christmas time. 


Sabbath Bells, Chimed by the Poets. Illustrated by | 


Brirket Foster. London: Bell and Daldy. 
THERE is much novelty of conception and good taste 
in the compilation of this chaste Christmas book. 
From the writings of about thirty poets, the editor 
has selected twice as many pieces descriptive of the 
Sabbath, its associations, its customs, and its ordi- 
nances. 
twenty illustrations, which Mr. Evans has engraved 
on wood and printed in colours. It would be invi- 
dious to notice the beauties of each of the woodcuts; 
but “The Sabbath Bells” strikes us as full of imagi- 
nation; ‘‘The Sunday Evening’s Walk” reflects the 
placidity of a rural ramble at sunset ; and ‘ The 
Sabbath,” with its rude village ehurch and church 
path, its clean-clad rustics and its homely ‘ stiles,” is a 
picture which all who know aught of country life will 
at once appreciate. This volume is a fit successor to 
“The Poetry of the Year,” which was issued by the 
same publishers. 


Sir Thomas; ov the Adventures of a Cornish Baronet 
in North-Western Africa. By Mrs. R. Leg, 
Author of “‘ Trees, Plants, and Flowers,” &e. Lon- 
don: Grant and Griffith. 

Mrs. Lee is skilled in natural history and geography, 

and she employs her knowledge most usefully by 

writing books for children, which teach them 
through the medium of a slight fiction—the best mode 
of conveying knowledge to children, who cannot 
readily be brought to relish it in its own shape, at 
least, presented according to the prevailing fashion of 
schools. In this gift-book, Mrs. Lee has narrated the 
imaginary adventures of a Cornish Baronet in North- 

Western Africa; and these are made the medium for 

interesting descriptions of the country and of its 

animal, vegetable, and mineral productions. Thus, 
while enjoying the adventures, the reader finds that 
he has been unconsciously acquiring a large quantity 

of knowledge. Could more be desired for a prize or a 

present ? 


Pignadar ; or Three Days’ Wande rings in the Lands. 
By ALetHea. London: Longman and Co. 

A sHort sketch of a visit to a forest district in the 

South of France, Pignadar being the name for a Pine 

Forest. The manners of the people and the aspects of 

the scenery are graphically described. 


Angelo ; or, the Pine Forest of the ‘Ips. By Gerat. 

DINE E. Jewspury. London: Grant and Griffith- 
A pretty Swiss tale, prettily and simply told, very 
much as you would tell it to a child sitting upon 


The Talking Bird; or, the Little Girl who knew what 
was going to happen. By Mary and Exizasern 
Krirsy. London: Grant and Griffith. 

AN amusing tale for children, told in a lively, dra- 

matic, and half-humorous vein, always pleasing to 

the young. It is illustrated by Hablot Browne, in 
the same spirit of fun. : 


The Spirit of the Holly. By Mrs. O. F. Owen, Author 
of ‘The Heroines of History.” London: Rout- 
ledge. : 

A TRUE Christmas tale. The time, the place, the 

theme, the tone of cheerful piety, are all of Christmas. 

| It is not a child’s book properly, for it tells of the 
trials and triumphs of love wrought by the agency of 


stored, in a household where sorrow and suffering had 
abounded before. Mrs. Owen has written with ex- 
quisite pathos, and some graceful etchings illustrate 
| the story. 


| = 


Twilight Tales. By Mrs. E. W. Cox. With illus- 
| trations by GkEorGe CrurksHank, Miss Howrrt, 
and Mr. Wa. Scorr. London: Dean and Co. 
Tuts little volume is written purposely for children, 
| in language intelligible to the child. It contains 
eight stories, each founded on one of the nursery 
rhymes already familiar, and therefore bespeaking 
the interest of the young reader, and each illustrates 
some virtue or affection which ought to be cherished. 
It is peculiarly adapted for the nursery, and it is 
| made still more attractive by three illustrations, one 
from the humorous pencil of George Cruikshank, 
another from the graceful hand of Miss Howitt, and 

a third from Mr. Scott. 


ALMANACS AND YEAR BOOKS. 

The British Almanac and Companion continues its 
prosperous course, inspite of the multitudinous rivals 
that have risen around it. This is due, we believe, to 
the substantial worth of the information it contains. 
The almanac supplies all that is to be found in the 
best of its contemporaries, with some features pecu- 
liarly its own. The ‘‘ Companion” supplies a sort 
of retrospect of the science of the year—a collection 
of papers by the ablest men in the History of the 


| English Coinage, Agricultural Statistics, Shipwrecks, 


To these Mr. Birket Foster has added some | 


Reorganisation of the Civil Service, copious Abstracts 
of Parliamentary Documents, a Chronicle of last 
session, and an illustrated conspectus of the Public 
Improvements accomplished during the year. 

The War Almanae, as its name implies, is devoted 
to intelligence connected with the war, and naval and 
military matters. It contains woodcut views, with 
descriptions, of some of the most famous localities at 
the seats of war. 

The Rural Almanac and Country House 
edited by Christopher Idle, Esq., who has supplied a 
vast quantity of information relating to sports, the 
garden, the farm, and other things daily required for 
reference in the country-house. In addition to this 
useful matter, it gives thirteen large engravings, from 


Calendar is 


| original drawings by Ansdell, Harrison Weir, and 


| almanac will be invaluable to all 





others, some of them of extraordinary beauty. Thi 
who live in the 
country, and its cost is only a shilling. 





HISTORY. 


History of Piedmont. By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 
3 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 1855. 
Unper the name of Mariotti, the writer of these 
volumes has already favoured the English public 
with much valuable information on the state and 
prospects of modern Italy.* The present work 
is contributed most opportunely, at a period when 
the people, the army, and the monarch of Sar- 
dinia, in close alliance with England and France, 
are straining every nerve to bring to a successful 
issue the most gigantic struggle of the last half- 
century. An accurate account of the only Italian 
nation which has succeeded in opening for itself 


a career of glory and progress, and which will 
remain for ever distinguished by its chivalrous 


\ 


adoption of the policy, and ardent sympathy with 
the aspirations, of the West, was much required 
at the present moment; and M. Gallenga’s work 
may be, therefore, numbered amongst the 
desiderata of the age. - 

“ Piedmont,” he says, “is a state of God’s own 
making.” The barrier which Providence reared 
up for the defence of Italy stands yet uncon- 
quered after the enslavement of the whole 
Peninsula.” These geographical advantages are 


your knee before a winter fire, when he listens to 


the spirit of the holly—affections revived, peace re- | 


not exaggerated. From the happy alternation of 
mountain fastnesses and fertile valleys, the people 
of north-western Italy enjoyed from the earliest 
ages the twin blessings of plenty and independ- 
ence. Bold and hardy as the Highlanders of 
Scotland in the olden time, they presented an 
impassable barrier to each wave of 
tyranny and invasion which broke in unresisted 
fury over the southern portions of the Peninsula. 
A fairer or more favoured region, indeed, is no- 
where to be found. The towns are, for the most 
part, pleasantly situated at the mountain’s foot— 
and hence the name of the country, au pied d 
monts; on the plains flourish “rich crops of 
wheat, maize, and rice, which the perennial 
streams from the Alpine glaciers secure from 
drought in the longest summer heats ;” on the 
lower hill-sides are “‘ vineyards renowned through- 
out Lombardy; and the chestnuts and walnut- 
trees, when permitted to grow, attain all the 
height and luxuriance of the English oak.” Such 
are the continental dominions of the House of 
Savoy—now inhabited by 4,500,000 souls, upon a 
surface of about 20,000 square miles. 

The early annals of the people who inhabited 
the “ Highlands ” of Italy are replete with heroic 
traditions. 


successive 


Driven to the mountains for shelter 
and independence, they long successfully resisted 
the armaments of Rome. “The Ligurian peo- 
ple,” for by this general designation were the 
early inhabitants of Piedmont known—“ stand 
forth before us (says M. Gallenga) as the very 
hardiest men in the ancient world.” There were 
proverbs to the effect that “the leanest Ligurian 
was more than a match for the stoutest Gaul; 
that their women were men in strength, and that 
their men had the strength of wild beasts.” At 
last, however, like all the people of Italy, as well 
as most of the surrounding nations, they fell un- 
der the sway of Imperial Rome, and their indi- 
vidual existence was swallowed up in that 
gigantic power. 

It is not our purpose to follow the historian 
of Piedmont through the dark centuries inme- 
diately succeeding the fall of the Roman Empire. 
When Europe became gradually reconstituted, it 
is marvellous how the dominions of the Liouse of 
Savoy preserved an independent existence—how 
they escaped from the gripe of Germany, and 
the deadly embrace of France and Spain. 
Menaced by such powerful states, the decline 
and downfall of Piedmont appeared inevitable. 
But, at this critical period, the country fell 
under the vigorous sway of a sagacious and 
powerful prince— Emanuel Philibert, who reigned 
from 1553 to 1580. This was the same Emanuel 
Philibert whom the all-powerful Philip of Spain, 
on his marriage with Queen Mary of England, 
had designated as a fit husband for the Princess 
Elizabeth. The Piedmontese  sovereig 
however, a_ strictly orthodox though humane 
Catholic, and his repugnance to an heretical bride 
saved him from an uncomfortable union with an 
imperious woman. That he possessed kingly 
qualities of no common order, and deserves to be 
ranked amongst the remarkable men of his time, 
may be inferred from the following admirable 
sketch of his character, in M. Gallenga’s best 
style of portrait-painting, and which we are there- 
fore tempted to quote without abridgement :— 








n was, 








CHARACTER OF EMANUEL PHILIBEI! 

Such was Emanuel Philibert, one of those grand 
heroic figures history loves to dwell upon; an ) 
whom history is all the more willing to do justice, as 
he disdained to bribe it; and, when Paolo Giovo 


offered him the tribute of his venal praises, 


that |.istorian so well knew how to render accepta 
to all the contemporaries, the 


other princes his 












Duke answered with sublime dignity, “that he 
valued more the ‘small, still voice within’ than all 
the clamour of the world’s aj; .’ His was a 
chara almost without a flaw, unless be his 
excessive tenderness for the fair sex, and his seven or 
eight natural children—an “amiable weakness,” as 
it was reckoned in that age, wi 1 leniency which 
the world readilv shows to one of his station even in 


With that figure contemporary 











more recent times. 
records have made us sufticiently familiar: bis statar 
somewhat below the middle size, the broad shoulders, 
the naturally delicate frame inured to great hardships 
by early military training, the cold grey t irched 
brow, the slightly protruding nether 1 
hair, the short thick be ird, not st LK w 
mature age, the small round ui—the “Tr 
*: i 1 to us, even to the nether | 5 
outwardly, “all’ Ercolina,” as e 
It a blemish whi l ne l 
count, since “no man ever 1 a mere firm 
legant seat on the saddle.” We ualiv acqua t 
with his habits: regular, pu il; his st id 
sparing distribution of t account he ke; 
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in a diary, the five hours he allowed himself for sleep, | 


the few minutes at table, his hard fare, exclusively 
made up of strong meats and stronger Spanish wines; 
his way of transacting business, always standing ; 
for ever pacing up and down his garden, always 
bareheaded, even in the sun, mist, or rain; always 
with his sword, not hanging by his side after the 
common fashion, but tight under his arm, ready for 
immediate use, his sword without which he never 
left his apartment. Then his manners, grave but 
courteous, “graceful beyond the common order of 
mankind ;” his quick, laconic answers; his sudden 
flashes of anger, always under control of a long-tried 
temper; his hatred of falsehood or pusillanimity ; his 
horror of bloodshed or capital punishment ; his strict 
fulfilment of his engagements; the sacredness of his 
word, which he pledged “‘as a gentleman, not as a 
courtier ” (parola di cavaliere, non di cortigiano). Then 
his unwearied energy and activity—activity of body, 
which could not be exhausted by six hours’ play at 
ball, not by a nine hours’ run after the stag in the 
woods and mountains of Bresse, where he was almost 
alone in at the death, having distanced the one 
hundred and fifty men of his retinue, and where, on 
putting up for the evening at a farm-house, he would 
snatch the hatchet from the good man who was 
splitting wood for his supper, and bustle about till the 
repast was ready; then, hardly allowing himself five 
minutes at table, he again sallied forth into the field, 
and beguiled the hours by shooting at a target, or by 
other manly games, till late in the night, to the great 
wonder and dismay of the sleek, long-robed Venetian 
who had scampered after him in the chase, and who, 


with all the rest of the company, was now hardly | 


able to stand. Again, his activity of mind, which 
found no sufficient employment in political or military 
studies, but was equally turned on mathematics, 
mechanics, the arts, alchemy; that activity which 
dispensed with the services of the three secretaries he 
had in his pay, and enabled him to carry on his cor- 
respondence almost unaided—partly owing, no doubt, 
to a certain fastidiousness which rarely satisfied him 
with any man’s doings but his own, and also to that 
extreme cautiousness which prompted him to take no 
man into his intimacy, and on account of which he 
would suffer no valet about him who could read. 
Such was Emanuel Philibert—the restorer, the second 
founder of the state of Piedmont. 

Charles Emanuel, the son and successor of 
Emanuel Philibert, inherited the abilities of the 
father, but, unhappily, not his virtues of mode- 
ration and discretion. His haughty and hasty 
temper involved him in continual wars, which 
sorely tried the resources of the state that his 
father had left so prosperous and powerful. His 


successor, Victor Amadeus, reigned but a short | 
time, and then came Charles Emanuel II., whose | 


cruelty to the Waldenses, or rather the cruelties 
committed in his name, cannot be overlooked in 
the most cursory glance at Piedmontese history. 
On the sufferings, the constancy, the piety, and 
the bravery of the Protestant inhabitants of the 
valleys, it is unnecessary for us to dwell. The 
bare recital of the savage cruelties perpetrated 
on these “slaughtered saints” caused a thrill of 
horror to run through Protestant Europe. Then 
it was that Milton indited his noble sonnet; 
then too the Protector Oliver—ever jealous of the 
honour of Protestant England—addressed his 
autograph letters to the court of Turin, couched 
in language of fervid remonstrance, and even 
instructed the English Ambassador, Sir Samuel 
Morland, verbally to intercede in behalf of his 
fellow-believers on the Alps. Cowardly as it was 
cruel, the Piedmontese court denied the charge 
of unnecessary severity, and “showed a dispo- 
sition to come to such terms with their rebel 
subjects as might appear equitable to their Pro- 
testant supporters.” 
tion, or Patent of Grace, of August 18th, 1655. 
But the sufferings of the Waldenses were not 
yet over. Louis XIV., who had been prevailed 
on by his mistress to visit his own sins on his 
Protestant subjects, had sufficient influence over 
the reigning Sovereign of Piedmont (Victor 
Amadeus II.) to compel him to issne a decree 
analogous to the one by which the French King 
had annulled the Edict of Nantes. Thereupon 
the craven monarch offered the Waldenses “ the 
alternative between abjuration of their faith and 
death or expatriation.” A short and sharp 
struggle ensued, and in the end 14,000 of them 
laid down their arms, and were thrown into dun- 
geons, whic’) less than 3000 quitted to wander 
forth as exiles. But in banishment these un- 
haappy men found neither comfort nor safety. A 
yearning fo: their native valleys and the difficulty 
of obtaining the means of subsistence in exile at 
length drove a small but heroic band—searcely 
800 or 900 in all—to force their way home, 
through Savoy and over the Alps. " 
lous journey they accomplished, after obtaining a 
splendid victory over a French force 2500 strong; 


















and, once more settled in their valleys, they 
joined their Sovereign in a war against France, 
and nobly earned by their bravery the right to 
freedom of worship, which could now be no longer 
refused. 

The First French Revolution brought upon Pied- 
mont strange reverses. The tide of democratic 
fury swept away its ancient monarchy ; and on 
the 9th of December, 1798, the King, yielding to 
the victorious army of France, resigned the 
government of his Continental states, and 








The result was the conven- | 


“quitted his capital by torchlight, in a snow- 
| storm, refusing to take with him the crown 
jewels, or to strip his royal residence of its pre- 
| cious ornaments.” Thenceforth, till Napoleon’s 
| fall in 1814 Piedmont was French; and, though 
| it isa hard thing to be governed by strangers, 
|no doubt the country benefited largely, both 
| morally and materially, by this foreign occupa- 
| tion. At length the monarch—Victor Emanuel 
| I.—came back from exile, and inaugurated the 
| restoration by a decree which re-enforced all the 
| old laws of 1770, and “sent a chill through his 
people’a hearts. The hands of the state clock 
were forced back four and twenty years at one 
sweep!” Of the blind bigotry and superstition 
which animated the partisans of the Restoration— 
emphatically so called in Piedmont—an excellent 
| picture is presented by M. Gallenga :— 


THE RESTORATION IN PIEDMONT. 

| The Middle Ages came back with unmitigated 
| horrors, with all the atrocities of a barbarous legisla- 
lation; with flogging, confiscation, breaking on the 
wheel and quartering of criminals; with the absurd 
complication of fifteen courts of law, and a hopeless 
confusion of powers and attributions, with ecclesias- 
tical tribunals, with secret inquisitorial proceedings. 
Even the “ Viglietti Reali,” or lettres de cachet, re- 
appeared; and the royal authority was again put 
forward to interfere with the administration—such as 
it was—of justice; to invalidate contracts, mortgage 
deeds, any transaction, in fact, that bore date of that 
odious period of which the very memory was to be 
annihilated. The old aristocratic titles were, of 
course, revived; with them entails, rights of primo- 
geniture, exclusive monopoly of all the greatest civil 
and military offices—and even an unblushing par- 
tiality, and exceptional laws, as it were, in their 
behalf. Friars—black, white, and grey—again pro- 
menaded the streets, harbingers of the return of the 
age of darkness. The University and the College of 
Provinces, the masterpiece of the coustructive mind 
of Victor Amadeus II., were closed on the very eve 
of the King’s entrance into his capital; they were, 
at a later period, delivered over to the tender mercies 
of the Jesuits. Men of high attainment were set 
aside as Jacobins, whilst others, such as Valperga di 
Caluso, Alfieri’s venerable friend, resigned their chair 
in disgust, resenting as an insult the clemency which 
saved them from the disgrace of their colleagues. 
Nor was there lack of ludicrous incidents to set forth 
the sublimity of that all-sweeping, senseless reaction. 
Public officers were dismissed merely because a French 
instead of an Italian r (with the tail turned outwards, 
instead of inwards) occurred in their handwriting. 
Applications to royal bounty or clemency were re- 
jected simply because they were designated as 
“ netitions”—the word should have been ‘ supplica- 
tions.” Hair-powder, pigtails, all the pre-revolu- 
tionary costume, became the rage; coaches, snuff- 
boxes, house furniture, social etiquette, everything 
bore'the stamp of the most approved rococo style. 
No one who loved his King and his God spoke other- 
wise than through his nose, the nasal twang being, 


loyal zeal and religious unection. What more! the 
| “s . . 
| predilection for the “old ways” was so strong that 


| the thought of abandoning the splendid carriage-road | 
of Mont Cenis was seriously entertained; and that | 
great monument of Napoleon’s genius was only pre- | 
served owing to the utter impracticability of the | 


ancient steep path down the valley of the Novalaise. 
Such a state of things could not last. Victor 
Emanuel I. prided himsely on being a real king, 
and bitterly derided charters and constitutions. 
The consequence was he ceased to be a king at 
all, and abdicated the crown on the 13th of March 
1821, in favour of his brother, the Duke of Gene- 
vois, who succeeded as Charles Felix, and under 
whom, for ten dreary years, ‘“‘ Piedmont was the 
real paradise of monks and Jesuits.” The 


severity with which he punished revolt at his | 


accession procured him the name of “Carlo 
Feroce ;” but the title was hardly deserved ; for 
“gloomy insolence and sullen epicurism were the 
only prominent features in his character.” Even 


| military glory had no charms for him; and 


This miracn- | 


;' more for the ballet and pantomime. 


he was unnatural enough as an Italian prince | 


to say, that “ Austria held half a million bayonets 


in her pay quite at his service, and he needed no | 


other troops.” For the rest, we are told, “He 
had a taste for the drama and opera, and still 
Evening 


we know not on what ground, taken as evidence of | 





after evening he sat in his box at Genoa or Nice, 
his favourite sojourns, leering at the dancing 
girls, munching grissini—the famed Piedmontese 
crisp-baked bread—and napping. A most ignoble 
type of a king !” 

In 1831 Charles Albert, a lineal descendant in 
the sixth generation of Thomas of Carignano, son 
of Charles Emanuel I., in spite of royal intrigues 
and opposition, ascended the throne of Piedmont. 
His antecedents were, to say the least, rather un- 
satisfactory. In the former reign, he had dallied 
with the revolutionary party, and yielded to the 
Carbonari. Afterwards, in strange opposition to 
all this, he fought against constitutionalism in 
Spain, and met, face to face in hostile ranks, the 
Piedmontese exiles. Rightly or wrongly, pro- 
found dissimulation was imputed to him, as the 
basis of his conduct. But large allowances must 
be made, when his position at the beginning of 
his reign is taken into consideration. His choice 
lay, as he said, “between the dagger of the Car- 
bonari and the chocolate of the Jesuits.” Any 
reform which he initiated at such a time must be 
moderate, in order to be permanent. The more 
advanced Italian liberals were not, however, of 
this mind. They called for a large and national 
policy—they invoked first principles, denounced 
Austria, and called on the King to throw himself 
on God and the People. Such, more particu- 
larly, was the language of Mazzini—a name since 
famous throughout Europe, then known as an 
enthusiast from Genoa, who organised the asso- 
ciation called Young Italy. 

More particularly into the Italian politics of 
this period we cannot enter now. The reforms 
of Charles Albert are now admitted to have been 
beneficial as far as they went. His seyerity 
towards the partisans of Mazzini, and the terrible 
means of repression which he employed, were, 
however, to say the least, little characteristic of 
a liberal prince. In the eyes of most Italians the 
last actions of his life, nevertheless, atoned for 
previous faults and short-comings. ‘The invasion 
of Lombardy, and the fatal day of Novara— 
“ominous Novara, the scene of so many Italian 
| disasters ”—are matters of recent history. After 
| that terrible defeat, he abdicated his crown in 
| favour of his son, Victor Emanuel II., the now 
| ally of Great Britain, who, amidst the waving of 
| banners and kerchiefs, and the hearty cheers of 
thousands of Englishmen, passed through our 
streets the other day. 

Our readers will be enabled to judge of the 

style of M. Gallenga’s volumes from the speci- 

| mens we have given; and, without indorsing all 
| his opinions, we have only further to remark, 
| that he has, on the whole, executed a difficult 
| task very satisfactorily. 








The History and Antiquities of Roxburghshire and 
Adjacent Districts. By ALEXANDER JEFFREY. 
Jedburgh: Walter Easton. 

Ir is very noticeable that, while nearly every 
county in England is illustrated by one or more 
county histories, the Scots, who truly boast of 
their love of country, have not yet produced one 
of these monuments of loving, painstaking, and 
ill-requited labour. We are therefore disposed, 
a priori, to look with favour upon any attempt to 
| supply this deficiency in Scottish historical 
| literature. 
| The History and Antiquities of Roxburghshire 
is, however, a different thing from what we are 
accustomed in England to understand by a county 
history. Instead of two or three or four portly 
folios, in which each parish is separately and 
methodically treated, and in which every old 
thing and family has its separate niche, Mr. 
Jeffrey’s work consists of two small octavo 
volumes—only one of which is at present before 
us—containing a series of essays on the geogra- 
| phical features, the geology, the early inhabitants, 
| and the Roman occupation, and a description of 
the abbeys and old crosses of the county. 

We have not introduced our grand county histo- 
riesin order toinstitute a comparison between them 
and Mr. Jeffrey’s work for the sake of disparaging 

the latter. It was not his object to form a great 

| book of reference ; but, as he expressly states in 
his preface, to convey within a reasonable compass 
the information which he had been enabled to 
| gather during a period of twenty-five years, in 
relation to the history and antiquities of his 
county. What he proposed to himself—a portable, 
and readable, and interesting book—he has well 
accomplished ; but we are desirous of suggesting 
to him whether his researches have not already 
| supplied him with a great mass of material which 
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was not available in his present plan, but which, 
with further research, would enable him to lay 
the foundation, at least, of a grand county history 
on the English plan. 

At present, however, we have only to discuss 
the work before us. The chapters devoted to a 
description of the geography of the county are 
made very interesting by anecdotes and illustra- 
tions, and pleasant gossip, which each locality | 
suggests; and what under other treatment would 
have been a very dry subject, is made very read- 
able and entertaining. The long chapter on 
Geology, contributed by another hand, appears, 
60 far as we are competent to give an opinion, 
carefully and well done. Considerable space is 
devoted to the history of the county during the 
Primeval and Roman periods. The author, it is 
sufficiently manifest, has bestowed diligent study | 
upon the works of the standard writers on such | 
subjects, and has digested their learning and his 
own local observations into a history of Rox- 
burghshire under the Britons and the Romans, 
well calculated to interest all the men of Rox- 
burghshire, who have a liberal curiosity as to the 
early history of their native place. If there be a 
fault to be found, it is that the author appears to 
put more confidence in the theories of the anti- 
quaries of a past generation than modern 
archeologists in general do. And yet to the 
modern archeologist his work will have a consi- 
derable value; for this is a district full of ancient | 
remains, tumuli, and embankments, and Roman 
roads, and hill forts, and foundations of buildings, 
and the like; and numerous ancient objects of 
use or ornament have been turned up from its 
soil. And all these the author carefully describes, 
and his descriptions are the more valuable from 
the fact that, as he apprises us in the preface, 
“besides the knowledge which a long residence 
in the district necessarily gives, he has specially 
visited every spot of interest, and examined for 
himself all the remains of a bygone age within 
the localities referred to.” The latter portion of 
the volume is occupied with a description of the 
architectural remains of the Religious Houses of 
the district—Jedburgh, Dryburgh, Kelso, and 
Melrose—whose literary histories we are pro- 
mised in the second volume. We are glad to 
find also an enumeration and description of the 











notice which they deserve. 


volume to Scotsmen in particular, and to our 
archeological readers generally. 








ignorant of their merits. Until the arrival of Mr. 


the best pictorial illustration of the Crimean Cam- 
paign; and even when put into comparison with . , 
those master-pieces of that great artist the Sun, there | Pages might with the greatest advantage have 
is a freshness about them which is very life-like and | been reduced to, at most, a tenth of that space. 
pleasant to the eye. 


higher condition of existence. That dream of | A fourth edition has just appeared of that very 
philosophers has been dissipated, and, as Mr. Robson | successful work, Nineveh and Persepolis, by W. S. W. 
says, we find ourselves superior to the brutes in this, | Vaux, M.A. (A. Hall and Co.), which brings down 
that we can more skilfully conduct the defence or | the history of the discoveries to the present time. 
attack of our great gregarious abodes. ‘There are | The exhaustion of three large editions in as many 
numerous animals,” he adds, ‘‘ who, like man, draw | years attests the popularity which this volume has 
ap in battle array and dew fields with blood,” but | enjoyed, and justly, for it is compiled with great care, 
none can do this in so scientific a manner! And our | no labour having been spared by Mr. Vaux in col- 
religion and our education, and our knowledge, brings | lecting and authenticating his facts. It is also pro- 
us to this end! | fusely illustrated with woodcuts, without which the 
The sieges described in the volume before us prove | descriptions would be unintelligible. It should be in 
the painful truth that, as man was, so he is, and | every schoolroom and library. 
almost force upon us the conclusion, that so he ever | The seventh volume of Gibbon’s Rome, in “ Bohn’s 
willbe. Nulla vestigia retrorsum is certainly not true | British Classics,” is entitled to all the commendation 
with respect to humanity. Man can fall backwards | bestowed upon the earlier ones. That so vast a work 
into barbarism far more quickly than he can run out | should be faultless no reasonable person would expect ; 
of it. and to pick out an error here and there, as rivals have 
The philosopher must take men and things as he | done, and exhibit them as specimens of the whole, is 
finds them. His business is with the real, not with | not honest criticism but jealous spite. Withal, this 
the ideal. If his theories have received a rude shock, | edition of Gibbon is the best that has appeared, as well 
so much the better: they have been shaken because | as the cheapest. 
they were false, and an unwelcome truth is better | Smith’s Map of Ancient History, a Synoptical Har- 
than a pleasing falsehood. So good will come of it, | mony of the History of the World from the Deluge to 
but not in the direction hoped for. | the Christian Era.—For schools, libraries, and studies, 
Mr. Robson has collected very lively narratives of | this map will be found most useful. Here at a glance 
the various great sieges recorded in history. The | will be found the actual condition of all the great 
subject has a special interest now, and the volume | empires of the old world at any particular period 
cannot but be very popular. It will well deserve its | within the limit specified. The map is stretched upon 
popularity. cloth and fixed upon a roller, so as to hang up con- 
— |} veniently upon the wall. 
The eighteenth volume of the J//ustrated History of 
The Campaign in the Crimea: an Historical Sketch. | England completes the work, which is rendered 
By GrorGe Brackensury. Accompanied by | peculiarly valuable by the addition of a copious 
forty double-tinted Plates, from Drawings taken | general index. The history is brought down to the 
on the spot by WiLtrAm Simpson. London: Paul | accession of Queen Victoria. It is a handsome 
and Dominic Colnaghi, and Messrs. Longmans. | library book, pleasant to hold and read, and very 
1855. cheap. 
Mr. Srmpson’s Crimean sketches are already too well 
known to render it necessary for us to say much about 
them. The exhibition of the originals in the 
Stationery Court of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 











and their publication in one form or another by | jfemoirs of the Life and Writings of James Mont- 


Messrs. Colnaghi, must have left very few persons gomery, §c. By Joun Hotianp and James 


Everett. Longman and Co. Vols. III. 
and IV. 
Two insufferably tedious volumes, whose 800 


Fenton’s photographs these unquestionably supplied 


The chief incident related is the sale of the 
We have here a selection of forty of Mr. Simpson’s | Sheffield Iris newspaper, in 1825, of which Mr. 


best sketches, strung together by a narrative from the | Montgomery had for many years been at once 
pen of Mr. age Brackenbury, mg hag at | proprietor, editor, and vendor; the sale is a 
Kadikoi to the Honorary Agents of the Crimean Wha? “e “a Saad 2 

crosses of the district—a beautiful class of anti- | Army Fund. Mr. Trechauheary bas hed the modesty transaction illustrative of his conscientiousness, 
quities, which as yet have hardly attracted the | to perceive that his portion of the task was of 
secondary importance, and he has consequently con- 
On the whole we can sincerely recommend the | fined himself within the limits afforded by the 
sketches themselves. ¢ yu 
| Crimean literature, anything like an attempt at an | chaser, tacitly resolved that, should the paper fail, 
original story of the campaign would probably be a | never to receive the money.” We must remark, 


inasmuch as he took every precaution to avoid 
making his successor pay more than its real 
value for the property, and even “left 400/. (the 
In the present plethora of | price of the copyright) in the hands of the pur- 


nia | failure, and Mr. Brackenbury seems to us to have | in passing, that the peculiar construction of the 
Lectures on the French Revolution. By Wa. Smyrn. | exercised a wise discretion by abstaining from doing | sentence just quoted is due to the editors of the 


New Edition. 2 vols. Vol. I. Bohn. 
Mr. Smytu was professor of modern history at the 
University of Cambridge, and these lectures were 
delivered there in the due performance of his office. 





| 
} 
} 
| 


more than render Mr. Simpson’s sketches intelligible. | /Wemoirs—one of whom (Mr. James Everett) has, 
If his style smack somewhat of the amateur, it is | we may mention, introduced a portrait of himself 
plainly indicative of the gentleman. ¥ 


as frontispiece to the third volume ; most super- 


2 vi 2 is very beautifully printed, and the P 
see Sines St Nase Reamer, penees, aad 6 fluously, as we venture to conceive, and the more 


it i yas i ience | 8 es are exquisitely tinted. As an ornament to 2 ; = batheg 
Perhaps it is because he was addressing an audience | sketches are Stable so since there is nothing in the countenance pre- 


that his style is so diffuse; but it would have been 
well had he freely used the pen for erasure before he 
gave the lectures to the press. We cannot look upon 
them as deserving the honour that has been conferred 

upon them by elevation to a place in Mr. Bohn’s ad- | 
mirable “Standard Library.” They are not entitled, | 
by any merits of thought or writing, to be es- | 


the drawing-room table it is unexceptionable. 


sented to excuse such anintrusion. The other 
= incidents contained in these volumes consist 








The Past Campaign: a Sketch of the War in the East mainly of attendances on public meetings, mostly 


from the Departure of Lord Raglan to the Capture of of a religious character, with long extracts from 
“Sevastopol. By N. A. Woops. London: Long- | speeches, newspapers, and other defunct spoken 
mans. 1855. or written matter of twenty and thirty years ago. 


teemed as a portion of the standard literature of | Tus book is decidedly a very valuable addition to | A gracious letter, about nothing in particular, 
England. They are essentially ephemeral, and | the already voluminous collection of material con- | fp9m “Milton” (not John, but Lord Milton) to 


should have been permitted to pass away into obscu- | 1 
rity, having performed the work for which they were 


1ected with the Russian war. As the correspondent | Rayerend Mr. Everett, is joyfully set before the 


of the Morning Herald, Mr. Woods's letters were well | world, and we are thrilled with the intelligence 


designed, and, doubtless, were well adapted. Few | known as second only to the brilliant productions of | 14+ Poverend Mr. Everett once on a time com- 


lectures, that are good as such, will bear to be read, | the famous correspondent of the Time 3 by many, 
for the style required for oral teaching is very diffe- | indeed, it was thought that, if inferior in point of 


rent from that demanded for teaching by the printed 
page. The lecturer must sacrifice either his audience | ; 


£ 
5 


posed or began, or published perhaps (who 
knows?) “a poem entitled ‘Edwin,’ written in 


rraphic power, they were infinitely superior so far as | poer t win, in 
sot 7 the measure of ‘The Wanderer of Switzerland. 


accuracy and knowledge of military matters were con- 


or his readers, and it is his duty to prefer the former | cerned. These volumes are not reprints of Mr.| Among the minor biographical facts, elabo- 
to the latter. Professor Smyth evidently exercised | Woods's letters, but contain a careful and well-di- | borately set forth, there are some that fling a 
that choice; and the result is a body of excellent | gested account of his experiences when attached to the | gleam of amusement (though not exactly in the 


-ectures, diluted as lectures should be, but wanting | ; 


army. They will be perused with all the greater ; way intended by the biographers) over the dreary 


in the vigour and terseness of language and closeness | interest when it is known that, in addition to Mr. | waste around. Of these we shall select a few for 


of argument that should distinguish a written essay. 





The Great Sieges of History. By W1tt1AM Rosson. | 
London: Routledge. 


Mr. Rosson opens his timely and interesting publi- | on the History of the French Revolution has just ap- 
cation by the curious remark, that man shows his | peared in ‘Bohn’s Standard Library.”. This second 


| Woods’s own matter, they contain the journal of the our readers, in which, we think they will agree 
| late Major Butler, the hero of Silistria. 


with us, a very high degree of farce is uncon- 
——S sciously attained. Mr. Holland is writing a re- 
port of “the bard’s” conversation on a certain 
evening—O noctes cenceque,—and gives the fol- 
lowing thrilling narrative from Mr. Montgomery’s 


The 2nd vol. of the new edition of Smyth's Lectures 


superiority over the lower animals chiefly by the skill | volume does not change the impression made by the | lips of a night passed at a friend’s house some 
with which he can conduct the defence or attack of | first, that these Lectures had not sufficient claims to | three years before; we venture to omit a long 
his great gregarious abodes. This is certainly a | the honour of a place in such a grand collection of preamble, and open the scene with Mr. Mont- 
terrible tumble-down of the high hopes of human | classical works of permanent value as are contained gomery in bed:— 


progress, and of the results of Christianity and | in Mr. Bohn’s Library. They are not distinguished 
civilisation, so boastfully proclaimed not%long ago. | for any single characteristic—they are neither pro- 
But it is not the less true. After all our dreams, we | found nor eloquent, nor do they present new facts, 
are rudely wakened to the fact that our civilisation | nor even old facts in a new form. 
is only on the surface; that our religion is but a| and condensation of other histories, such as nowa- 

sham ; that man is still as he was centuries ago, his | days might be heard in half the lecture-rooms in 

England. But when Smyth lectured it was not the | u 
as fond of blood and plunder as when he first emerged | fashion for noble lords to mount the platform for the | uneasiness. 
from barbarism into that which was supposed to be a’ enlightenment of the many. 


passions unallayed, his animal propensities unsubdued, 


“¢T had not lain long before I heard sounds of 
scratching, and concluded that even this otherwise 
It is acompilation | comfortable room was not free from rats. lhe noise 
5 continued, and increased; but as I soon discovered 
that, by whatever cause produced, it came from : 
shut-up closet near the foot of the bed, I felt but little 
After a momentary cessation of the 
| sounds, and just as I was musing how! might best get 
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away without disturbing my friend, the closet door 
suddenly flew open, and something leaped upon the 
bed! I started up, and throwing the bed-clothes and 
myself at once upon the floor, steod a moment to 
listen. ‘Mew!’ cried a stray kitten, which had 
been the innocent cause of my disturbance; and 


never in my life did I hear a kitten cry ‘mew!’ | 


with such grateful feelings as at that moment. This 

was the climax in my harmless experience of noc- 

turnal terrors.’ Thus my dear friend, I have enabled 

you, in some degree, to share in the conversation of 

the bard in a party at which you could not be present. 
“T remain, yours sincerely, 

* Rey. J. Everett, London.” 





‘* Joun HOLLAND.” 


Let us next observe and meditate on the fol- 
lowing (with italics and note of admiration com- 
plete) :— 

PUN BY MR. MONTGOMERY. 

Mr. Smith mentioned the cruelty and extortion to 
which they used to be subject in this country, and 
told the story in which King John is said to have 
drawn all the teeth of a Jew, before the latter would 
give up his gold. Montgomery: “ Poor fellow, he 
lost his money in spite of his teeth!” 

Here is offered to us— 

AN AMUSING SCENE. 

In one instance he had been summoned before the 
magistrate, and paid a penalty as a ratepayer. The 
scene was an amusing one: a heavy fall of snow had 
suddenly occurred, and about fifty inhabitants, in- 
cluding the poet, were brought before the bench on 
the charge of neglecting to have the snow swept from 
the footpath in front of the premises respectively. 
“What shall I do with you?” said the magistrate. 
“ You can do nething but fine us,” said Montgomery, 
as spokesman. And, accordingly, they all paid a 
nominal penalty, and costs. 

We could wish the amount of the costs had 
been stated, and can only trust 
moderate. 


We beg leave to quote the following anecdote | 


under the head of 
TOBACCO. 
On passing a shop window, the poet suddenly 
stopped. Montgomery: ‘That is beautiful-looking 


tobaeco: I want a little; but it is an article upon | 


which I presume you can exercise ne judgment?” 
Holland: “ No, Sir; and posterity will, no doubt, be 
a little surprised should I ever take it by the button 
and say, ‘Mr. Montgomery was a smoker!’” Mont- 
gomery: “Posterity will care nothing about the 
matter: at all events, many better and greater men 
than myself have had recourse to the pipe, though I 
believe none of them ever used it more moderately 
than I have done.” The list of notable men who have 


used tobacco would certainly be a long if not a eurious | 
one: we at this moment recollect, as belonging to it. | 


the names of Milton, Hobbes, Dr. Parr, Rev. Robert 
Hall, Burns, Sir Walter Seott, Lord Byron, Campbell, 
Moore, Bloomfield, &c., &e. 


Our biographer’s remark is n6t so entirely 
original as he may suppose, for a tobaeconist on 
Holborn-hill has long been circulating the 
same statement in the form of a handbill, which 
reminds the passing public that, “wading down 


through nearly three centuries,” we find men of | 
genias to be smokers, and that in particular | 
“ poor Byron ” (rather familiar!) was accustomed, | 


when utterly disgusted with existence, to call for 
a cigar as his only solace. It ought to have 


oceurred to Mr. Holland, or Mr. Everett, or both, | 


to notiee in comexion with this topic the curious 
coincidence between the poet’s love of the weed 
and the settlement called by his name in the 
island of Tobago. As one more instance of the 
taet evinced in this biography take the fol- 
lowing :— 

After prayer, he 
water, and, placing the glass on the hob, lighted his 
pipe, smoking, sipping, and conversing till bedtime: 
this may be said to have been invariably his habit at 
this time ; and, indeed. it was so in after years. 


Our censure, it will be understood, is not for | 


Mr. Montgomery’s pipe and glass, but for the bad 
taste with which these implements are presented 
to our imagination by the biographer. 

In 1824 was published “Prose by a Poet,” 
consisting in great part of matter from the Jris, 
remodelled; it had but little suecess. Mont- 
gomery had a very sickly frame and a nervous 
timid temperament; at this particular time, too, 
he was more than usually morbid; it is indicative 
of a mood which many will recognise, that 

Having given his packet of manuscript to the guard 
of the mail, with a strict injunction that he would 
deliver it to one of the Messrs. Longmans with his 
own hands, Montgomery afterwards walked a mile 
or two on the London roud, to be quite sure the pre- 
cious consignment had not been dropped at the outset 
of the journey ! 

In the san 





year he undertook to direct the 





they were | 


mixed a tumbler of brandy and | 








| public attention to the sufferings of the chimney- 
sweepers, by the well-meant but rather ludicrous 
device of a volume called the “Chimney-sweepers’ 
Friend and Climbing-boys’ Album;” imtended to 


be made up of contributions from the most emi- | 


nent English /ittérateurs of the time. Some of 
the replies to his applications are amusingly cha- 
racteristic ; here is Moore’s :— 
** Sloperton Cottage, Devizes, April 17, 1824. 
“Dear Srr,—I have a thousand apologies to make 
for the long delay that has taken place in my answer 
to your letter. I had, immediately upon receiving it, 
tried my hand at a few stanzas for your purpose, and 
had even uttered as an invocation— 
O for a Muse of smoke, that would ascend 
The highest chimney of invention !— 
but nothing came that I could venture to send you 
and though [ ought to have written to tell you so 
yet—I did not, and must only trust to your goud 
nature for forgiveness. It would give me great de- 
light to meet you. There are passages of yours that 
I repeat to myself almost daily ; among which are— 
The dead are like the stars by day, &c. 
If ever good iuck should take me through Sheffield, I 
shall, on the strength of our chimney-sweep corres- 
pondence, knock at your door.—Yours very truly, 
“ Tuomas Moore.” 
Wordsworth replied thus :— 
“Rydal Mount, Jan. 24, 1824. 
* } feel much for their [ the climbing boys’] unhappy 
situation, and should be glad to see the custom of 


In 1828 we find a namesake and rival seeking 
popularity (which he won, after a fashion) in 
rather questionable mode. 

About this time appeared a widely circulated notice 
of the publication of “ Montgomery's New Poem, ‘The 
Omnipresence of the Deity ;” a style of advertisement 
well calculated—whatever was intended—to lead to 


| the supposition that the only poet of that name then 


popularly known, and around whose name a halo of 
piety and genius had long been gathering, was the 
author of the work thus announced.* . . . . It 
was a poor subterfuge to say that the title-page of 


| the book itself did not favour delusion as to its 


| authorship, when, in fact, purchasers had been first 
| misled by the advertisement. 


Indeed, so influential 


| was the prestige of a name familiar to literature, and 
| so little was a trick suspected, even in official quarters, 


| of the book. 


that, to say nothing of egregious compliments paid to 
the Sheffield poet, both orally and by letters, he re- 
ceived a London evening paper, in which the ‘' New 
Poem ” was formally reviewed as his, in spite of the 
evidence of the title-page, as well as every other page 
“Such criticism,” said our friend, “is 
enough to humble the proudest poet, wher he finds 
himself puffed in a quarter where not only his style is 
unrecognised, but his very identity mistaken !” 


In 1830 Montgomery, now 60 years old, deli- 


| vered a course of lectures on “ certain branches 


employing such helpless creatures in this way | , R 
complete these memoirs, which will then consist 


abolished. But at no period of my life have I been 
able to write verses that do not spring up from an 
inward impulse of some sort or other; so that they 
neither seem proposed norimposed. . I should 


have written sooner; but it was possible that I might | 


have fallen into a track that would have led to some- 
thing.” 

Miss Joanna Baillie thought the promulgation 
of some reasonable plan for sweeping chimneys 
without boys preferable to poetic effusions on the 
subject; and Sir Walter Scott sent an account of 
a manner of constructing flues so as scarcely to 
catch any soot, “though,” says Sir Walter, speak- 
ing of Montgomery's application, “I think he 
would rather have had a sonnet:” (Loeckhart’s 
Life). 


In 1827 Mr. Montgomery wrote a long poem 
ealled ‘“ Pelican Island,” of which we find him 
speaking, with modest self-confidence, as follows : 


He presently became more placid, telling his friend 


| had written to Longmans on the subject, and was 
now near the conclusion of the last canto. “ You will 
be surprised,” he added, “ when I tell you that it is 
entitled the ‘Pelican Island.”” Holland: “I am 
alike surprised at the title, and unable to derive from 
it any distinct idea of the drift of the poem.” 
gomery: “ Probably so; and other persons will, no 
doubt, be equally at a loss in that respect: and yet it 
is an interesting subject, as I have treated it.” 
Holland : * But hew came yeu to adopt such an ex- 
traordinary theme?” Montgomery: “It has been 
floating in my mind several years—at least since 1818 ; 
about which period I think it was that I read the 
account which Captain Flinders gives, in his ‘ Nar- 
rative of a Voyage to Terra Australis, of one of the 
numerous gulfs which indent the coast of New Hol- 
land, studded with small islands, which appeared to 
have been the haunts of pelicans during many genera- 
tions, through which the birds had been hatched, 


by man. Impressed as I was with the subject, I 
thought it would do very well for the foundation of a 
missionary speech, and serve to illustrate the manner 
in which the heathen on the adjacent islands had 
been born, grown up, and perished as ignorant of 
God, and of all that is good, as we were ignorant of 
| them, and of their neighbours the pelicans.” 


While engaged on the composition, he wisely 


a germ has spoiled through being handed about 
too curiously, instead of planted at once to root 
itself and sprout in the dark, and perhaps flower 
in due season. 


“Tt is blank verse! Now, if you do not look blank 
at that, you are like nobody else. The experiment 
with me is new and perilous.” Aware of that, and 
knowing that a look, a word, a motion of any friend’s 
face, lip, or leg, might discourage me from proceeding, 
I determined not to communicate either my subject 
or the manner of casting it to any human being, till 
I had executed so much as to be past retreating, 
whatever doubts, fears, wishes, and hopes might be 
expressed by any kind-hearted friend, who might pity 
my madness in going out of my pack-horse line, with 
the jiugling bells, and the whistling tune that they 
inspired as I hearkened and kept time to them. Till 
I thought I had arrived at the last canto, therefore, I 


i 
kept my secret. 


of the History of English Literature” at the 
Royal Institution in London. They attracted 
little notice, and were, doubtless, very quiet, 
reasonable, and dull. 

We suppose that another pair of volumes is to 


of a mass of above 2000 printed pages, by and by 
only saleable at the price of waste paper. James 
Montgomery was a man of talent and character 
in a degree deserving of commemoration. He 
enjoyed the esteem and respect not only of his 


| fellow-townsmen, but of a considerable section of 


his fellow-countrymen. But one volume, instead 


| of half a dozen, would have formed his sufficient 
|and suitable biographic memorial, and have 


escaped the speedy doom which awaits the more 


| ambitious and ponderous structure. 


that he might then divulge to him the title of a forth. | 
coming poem, which was so nearly completed that he | 


Mont- | 


lived, and died, as unseen as they had been unsung | 


kept it secret from his friends ; for, indeed, many | 


| still less was Republicanism. 








The Life and Works of Goethe, with Sketches of 
his Age and Contemporaries, from published and 
unpublished sources. By G. H. Lewes. 2 vols.. 
London ; David Nutt. 

[THIRD NOTICE.] 

We shall pass quickly over that part of Mr. 
Lewes’s work, though of much interest and value 
in its own way, which treats of Goethe as a man 
of science, merely noting his characteristic dislike 
to mathematics, and to all abstract methods. He 
studied the concrete phenomena exelusively, and 
in this displayed not only the power of his 
faculties, but at the same time their limitations. 
The principle that all the parts of a plant are 
modifications of one typical form, and the same 
fact with regard to the human skeleton, are both 
traceable to Goethe ; and his researches into 
optics are said to have elicited, though under the 
flag of an erroneous theory, many valuable truths. 
On this subject alone—of his science, and espe- 
cially his optical pursuits—was Goethe irritable; 
and he continued so to the end of his life. He 
knew that the professors of science had been un- 
just to him when he made real discoveries, and 
he believed them to be unjust in rejecting his 
views on colour. 

In 1790 Goethe went again, for a short time, to 
Italy. It had not the same charm for him as 
before. 

And now he was to be torn from his quiet studies 
to follow the fortunes of an unquietcamp. The King 
of Prussia and the Duke of Branswick, at the head 
of a large army, invaded France, to restore Louis XVI. 
to his throne, and save Legitimacy from the sacri- 
legious hands of Sanseullotism. 


Karl August received the command of a 
Prussian regiment, and Goethe followed him to 
the field. 


But he followed the Duke—he had no sympathy 
with the cause. Indeed, he had no strong feeling 
either way. Legitimacy was no passion with him; 
Utterly without in- 
terest in political matters, profoundly convinced that 
all salvation could only come through inward culture, 
and dreading disturbances mainly because they ren- 
dered culture impossible, he was emphatically the 
“‘ Child of Peace,” and could at no period of his life 
be brought to sympathise with great struggles. 


In his “ Diary ” of the campaign— 
He is seen interesting himself in men, in seience, 





* This unworthy trick was repeated in an advertisement 
wh'ch, for the moment, deceived many persons, immediately 
after the poet’s deata.—Vide Atheneum, June 17, 1854. 
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in nature—but not at all in the cause of the war. 
Soldiers fishing attract him to their side, and he is in 
ecstacies with the optical phenomena observed in the 
water. . The camp too afforded him, with 
its opportunities for patience, some good opportuni- 
ties for observing mankind. He notices the injurious 
influence of war upon the mind: “‘ You are daring 
and destructive one day, and humane and creative 
the next; you accustom yourself to phrases adapted 
to excite and keep alive hope in the midst of most 
desperate circumstances; by this means a kind of | 
hypocrisy is produced of an unusual character, and is 
distinguished from the priestly and courtly kind.” 


At Valmy he rode towards a battery from 
curiosity to experience the “ cannon-fever.” 
After their check at Valmy (where, we may re- 
call to mind, there was a young officer present on 
the French side, afterwards known as Louis 
Phillippe, King of the French), the Prussians re- 
treated, and Goethe was enabled to return home, 
which he did with joy. 


A pleasant surprise was in store for him on his | 
return to Weimar, in the shape of the house in the 
Frauenplan, which the Duke had ordered to be re- 
built during his absence. This house, considered a 
palace in those days, was a very munificent gift. It | 
was not so far advanced in the reconstruction, but 
that he could fashion it according to his taste; he 
arranged the splendid staircase: too large for the 
proportions of the house, but a pleasant reminiscence 
of Italy. The passer-by sees through the windows 
the busts of the Olympian gods, which stand there | 
as symbols of calmness and completeness. On enter- 
ing the hall, the eye rests upon two noble casts in 
niches, or rests on the plan of Rome which deco- 
rates the wall, and on Meyer's “ Aurora,” which 
colours the ceiling. The group of Ildefonso stands 
near the door ; and on the threshold, welcome speaks 
in the word “satve.” On the first floor we enter the 
Juno room, so called from the colossal bust of Juno 
which consecrates it; on the walls are the “ Loggie” 
of Raphael. To the left of this stands the Reception- 
room; in it is the harpsicord which furnished many 
a musical evening: Hummel played on it, Catalani 
and Sontag sang to it. Over the doors were Meyer's | 
mythological cartoons; on the walls a copy of Aldo- | 
brandi’s Wedding, with sketches of the great masters, 
and etchings. A large cabinet contained the engrav- | 
ings and gems; a side-closet the bronze statuettes, 
lamps, and vases. On the other side, connected with 
the Juno-room, and opposite the Reception-room, 
were three small rooms, The first contained sketches 
of Italian masters, and a picture by Angelica Kauf- 
mann. The second and third contained various spe- 
cimens of earthenware, and an apparatus to illustrate | 
the Farbenlehre. A prolongation of the Juno-room 
backwards was the Bust-room, with the busts of 
Schiller, Herder, Jacobi, Voss, Sterne, Byron, &e. To 
this succeeded, a few steps lower, and opening on the 
trellised staircase leading to the garden, a small room 
in which he was fond of dining with a small party. The | 
garden was tastefully laid out. The summer-houses 
contained his natural history collections. But the 
sanctuary of the house is the study, library, and bed- 
room. . . . Passing through an ante-chamber, 
where, in cupboards, stand his mineralogical collec- 
tions, we enter the study, a low-roofed narrow room, 
somewhat dark, for it is lighted only through two 
tiny windows, and furnished with a simplicity quite | 
touching to behold. In the centre stands a plain | 
oval table of unpolished oak. No arm-chair is to be 
seen, no sofa, nothing which speaks of ease. A plain 
hard chair has beside it the basket in which he used | 
to place his handkerchief. Against the wall, on the 
right, is a long peartree table, with bookshelves, on 
which stand lexicons and manuals. Here hangs a 
pineushion, venerable in dust, with the visiting cards, 
and other trifles which death has made sacred. Here 
also, a medallion of Napoleon, with this circumscrip- 
tion : “ Scilicet immenso superest ex nomine multum.” 
On the side-wall, again, a bookcase with some works 
of poets. On the wall to the left is a long desk of 
soft wood, at which he was wont to write. A sheet | 
of paper with notes of contemporary history is fas- 
tened near the door, and behind this door sehematic 
tables of music and geology. The same door leads 
into a bedroom: it is a closet with a window. A 
simple bed, an armchair by its side, and a tiny 
washing-table, with a small white basin on it and a 
sponge, is all the furniture. . . From the other 
side of the study we enter the library, which should | 
rather be called a lumber-room of books. Rough 
deal-shelves hold the books, with bits of paper, on 
which are written “philosophy,” “history,” “poetry,” 
&e., to mark the classification. It was very inter- 
esting to look over this collection, and the English 
reader will imagine the feelings with which I took 
down a volume of “Tavylor’s Historic Survey of 
German Poetry,” sent by Carlyle, and found, in the 
plece of paper which marked the place, a bit of 
Carlyle’s own handwriting. Such was Goethe’s house, 
during the many years of his occupation. 


From 1794 to 1805 is distinguished in Goethe’s 
life as the period of his friendship with Schiller, 
—two very unlike in most respects, they were | 
one in seeking above all else the highest possible | 





| and ne plus ultra !* 


| he resumed work till one. 
| meal was the important meal of the day. 


— - 
culture: we have not space to enter into the con- 


trast of their characters and method. Schiller 
was 35 years old, Goethe 45, when they entered 
into familiar intercourse. Here let us pause a 
moment at a remark of Mr. Lewes’s (whose com- 
mentaries are not always additions to the value 


| of the narrative), in which he contrasts Shak- 
spere’s not having left one line in praise of any | 
contemporary poet, with Goethe’s eulogies of 
Schiller, Voss, Byron, Scott, Bcranger, &c., draw- | 
ing an inference of Goethe’s superior mag- | 
nanimity. The circumstances in the two cases are | 


so different as not rationally to enter the scales 
against each other; and we must besides take the 
opportunity of mentioning that Goethe’s know- 
ledge of foreign contemporary authors (praise 
them as he might) was sometimes ludicrously 
inaccurate. He spoke (unless we suppose the 


reporters to have misunderstood him) of Byron’s | 
| burlesque on Southey’s “ Vision of Judgment” 
| as a serious poem on the “ Last Judgment,” and | 


declared that “in that incomprehensible poem ” 


| Byron’s genius had reached its culminating point 
) XS ea ; 
The plain truth, we venture | 


to suspect, is that Goethe, especially in his old 


{ age, was given to play the oracle and sometimes 


favoured his worshippers with sounding verdicts 
on topics with regard to which he was but imper- 
fectly acquainted. Praise or blame, attended by 
suspicions of inaccuracy and duplicity, lose some- 
what of their importance. Goethe worked in 
conjunction with Schiller in the periodical “ Die 
Horen:” it proved a failure, and in revenge the 


two poets united to produce a legion of epigrams, | 


the “Xenien.” The publication of “ Wilhelm 


Meister ” falls within this period, and the follow- | 


ing remarks on the book are worth nothing:— 


The historical facts assure us that the first six | 
books—beyond all comparison the best and most im- } 
portant—were written before the journey to Italy: | 


they were written during the active theatrical period 
when Goethe was manager, poet, and actor. The con- 
tents of these books point very clearly to his inten- 
tion of representing in them the whole nature, aims, 
and art of the comedian; and in a letter to Merck he 
expressly states that it is his intention to portray 
the actor’s life. Whether at the same time he meant 
the actor’s life to be symbolical, cannot be positively 
determined. That may or may not have been a 
secondary intention. The primary intention is very 
clear. 
Here ends the first plan. 


Having written so far, Goethe went to Italy. | 


We have seen the changes which came over his 
views. After a lapse of ten years he resumes the 


novel; and having in that period lived through the | 
| experience of a false tendency—having seen the 
| vanity of cultivating an imperfect talent—he alters 


the plan of his novel, makes it symbolical of the 
erroneous striving of youth towards culture; invents 


| the cumbrous machinery of a mysterious family whose 


watchful love has guided all his steps, and who have 
encouraged him in error that they might lead him 


through error unto truth . . . . Schiller, who} 


knew only the second plan, objected, and with justice, 


Let us add that, with all its admirable merits, 


the tone of this novel in regard to relations be- | 
tween the sexes must always unfit it for general | 


perusal. 

Goethe was director of the Court Theatre of 
Weimar, and he and Schiller did their best to 
school the public into a taste for high art. They 
produced their own dramas, superintended re- 
hearsals, nay, the Geheimrath Goethe sat in the 
centre of the pit, and with eye or even with voice 
controlled all symptoms of impoliteness or tur- 
bulence in the audience! It was in vain. They 
could not “found a German drama.” 

In 1796-7 Goethe published his thoroughly 
delightful poem of ‘“ Hermann und Dorothea,”— 
of which, some of our readers may be glad to 
learn, a good anonymous translation into English 
has recently been republished in a cheap form by 
W. H. Smith and Son, of the Strand, and a better 
twelvepen’orth it would be difficult to find among 
books. 

The following is under date of the year 1800:— 


It may interest the reader to have a glimpse of 


| Goethe’s daily routine ; the more so, as such a glimpse 


is not to be had from any published works. He rose 
at seven, sometimes earlier, after a sound and pro- 
longed sleep ; for, like Thorwalsden, he had a “ talent 
for sleeping” only surpassed by his talent for con- 
tinuous work. Till eleven he worked without inter- 
ruption. A cup of chocolate was then brought, and 
At two he dined. This 
His appe- 
Even on the days when he com- 


tite was immense. 


* See “Gorthe’s Opinions,” &c. J. W. Paiker and 5 n 
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to the disproportionate space allotted to the players. | 


| OF 
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plained of not being hungry, he ate much more than 
most men. Puddings, sweets were always 
welcome. He sat a long while over his wine, chat- 
ting gaily to some friend or other (for he never dined 
alone), or to one of the actors, whom he often had 
with him, after dinner, to read over their parts, 
and to take his instructions. He was fond of wine, 
and drank daily his two or three bottles. Lest this 
statement should convey a false impression, I hasten 
| to recal to the reader's recollection the very different 
habits of our fathers in respect of drinking. It was 
no unusual thing to be a “ three-bottle man ”in those 
days in England, when the three bottles were of Port 
or Burgundy ; and Goethe, a Rhinelander, accustomed 
from boyhood to wine, drank a wine which his Eng- 
lish contemporaries would have called water. The 
amount he drank never did more than exhilarate him; 
never made him unfit for work or for society. Over 
his wine, then, he sat some hours: no such thing as 
dessert was seen upon his table in those days: not 
even the customary coffee after dinner. His mode of 
living was extremely simple; and even when per- 
sons of very modest circumstances burned wax, two 
| poor tallow candles were all that could be seen in 
| his rooms. In the evening he went often te the 
| theatre, and there his customary glass of punch was 
brought at six o'clock. If not at the theatre, he 
received friends at home. Between eight and nine a 
frugal supper was laid, but he never took anything 
except a little salad or preserves. By ten o’clock he 
was usually in bed. Many visitors came to him. It 
was the pleasure and the penalty of his fame, that all 
persons who came near Weimar made an effort to see 
him. Sometimes these visitors were of great inte- 
rest; oftener they were fatiguing b or men with 
} pretensions more offensive than dulness. To those he 
liked, he was inexpressibly charming ; to the others 
he was stately, even to stiffness. 
| In 1803 Schiller died—a death which Goethe 











} 





| felt deeply. 

“My diary,” he says, “is a bl ink at this period ; 
| the white pages intimate the blank in my existence. 
| In those days I took no interest in anything.” 

| The first part of “Faust” was published in 
| 1806, which is also the year of the battle of Jena, 
| of the French army in Weimar, and of Goethe’s 
marriage to Christiane Vulpius, by which his son 
was legitimised. The following passage cannot 
be spared: it intimates much :— 

Since we last caught a glimpse of Christiane 
Vulpius, some fifteen years have elapsed, in the course 
of which an unhappy change has taken place. She 
was then a bright, lively, pleasure-loving girl. 
Years and self-indulgence have now made havoe with 
her charms. The evil tendency, which youth and 
animal spirits kept within excess, has asserted itself 
with a distinctness which her birth and circumstances 
may explain, if not excuse, but which can only be 
contemplated in sadness. Her father, we know, 
| ruined himself by intemperance: her brother im- 
paired fine talents by similar excess ; and Christiane, 
who inherited the fatal disposition, was not saved 
from it by the checks which refined society imposes, 
for she was shut out from society by her relation to 
Goethe. Fond of gaietv, and especially of dancing, 
she was often seen at the students’ balls at Jena; 
and she accustomed herself to an indulgence in wine, 
which rapidly destroyed her beauty, and which was 
sometimes the cause of serious domestic troubles. I 


} 


de in silence ; 











would fain have passed over this epi 
but it is too generally known to be ignored; and it 
suggests a tragedy in Goethe's life little suspected by 
those who saw how calmly he bore himself in public 
The mere mention of such a fact at once suggests 
the conflict of feelings hidden from public gaze; the 
struggle of indignation with pity, of resolution with 
I have discovered but one printed indica- 








weakness. 


tion of this domestic grief, and that is in a letter 
from Schiller to Kiérner, dated 21st Oct. 1800. ‘*On 
the whole he produces very little now, rich as he still 


is in invention and execution. His spirit is not suffi- 
ciently at ease; his wretched domestie circumstances, 
which he is too weak to alter, make him so unhappy.” 

It is with a feeling of relief we turn to that 
outburst of enthusiasm (so rare in him) with 
| which Goethe, in conversation with Falk, spoke 
| of his Duke under the harsh usage of Napoleon:— 








“ Misfortune! What is misfort ? This is a mis- 
| fortune—that a prince should be compelled to endure 
| such things from forei rs. And if it came to the 
| same pass with him as with his ancestor, Duke John; 


if his ruin were certain and irretrievable, let not that 
dismay us: we will take our staff in our hands, and 


accompany our master in adversity, as old Lucas 





Kranach did: we will never forsake him. The 
women and children, when they meet us in the villages, 
will cast down their eves and weep, and say to one 
another, ‘That is old Goethe, and former Duke 
of Weimar, whom the French Emperor drove from his 
throne, because he was so true t ends in mis- 
fortune; because he visited his un his death- 
bed: because he would not let his old comrades and 
brothers in arms starve!’” ‘At this,” adds Falk, 
‘* the tears rolled in strean lown his cheeks.” 





In 1807 the wild girl Bettina Brentano, aged 14 
r so, comes to Weimar, madly in love with the 
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old Poet of 58! She was of a family of oddities; 
at the point where the folly of others ceases the 
folly of the Brentanos begins, runs the proverb 
in Germany. Her strange book (translated by 
herself into very strange English), called 
*Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child,” has 
been proved, it is said, to contain more of inven- 
tion than veracity; and the fact appears to be 
that Goethe kindly humoured her at first, then 
found her troublesome, and subsequently, in 1811, 
took the opportunity of a quarrel between 
Bettina and 
house. Richter had a somewhat similar incident 
in his life, but of a 
would be interesting to compare with the present. 

In 1803 the Congress of Emperorsand kings took 
place at [{rfurt, afew miles from Weimar. Goethe 
was in tlie train of his Duke, and Napoleon con- 
versed with him. At a private audience, 
Napoleon, after a fixed look at Goethe, exclaimed, 
“Vous étes un homme !”—“a phrase which produced 
a profound impression on the flattered poet.” 
Napoleon came to Weimar in state, gave the cross 
of the Legion of Honour to Goethe and Wieland, 
criticised “ Werther,” which he said he had read 
seven times and brought to Egypt with him, and, 
more than all, invited Goethe to accompany him 
to Paris, a proposal which the poet was half in- 
clined to accept. Goethe was, at the time, 
extremely flattered by the Emperor’s attentions, 
but he “preserved complete silence on all that 
had passed ” between them—whether from a more 
inward feeling of dissatisfaction with himself, or 
from another cause, who knows ? 

In 1809 was published the novel of “ Elective 
Affinities,” which embodies the experiences of a 
strange attachment arising between old Goethe 
and a school-girl at Jena. 

In 1813, passing through his native Frankfort, 
he was received with an ovation at the theatre. 

In 1816 “he began to publish an Art Journal, 
‘Kunst und Alterthum,’ which continued till 
1828, a curious monument of the old man’s studies 
and activity.” In this year his wife.died. In the 
following year the yet hasty Duke, on a quarrel 
about an acting-dog that Goethe refused to admit 
ou the Weimar boards, publicly and in an offen- 
sive manner dismissed his friend from his long- 
held office of intendant of the theatre. Goethe 
felt it deeply, and thought of quitting Weimar 
for ever, to reside at Vienna. ‘The Duke wrote 
to him in a conciliating tone, and the cloud 
passed, “ but no entreaty could make Goethe re- 
sume the direction of the theatre.” 

On the 7th of November 1825 Goethe, who had a 
few weeks before prepared a jubilee for the fiftieth 
anniversary of Karl August's reign, was in turn 
honoured by a jubilee celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his arrival at Weimar. 

Three years after this the good old Duke 
reached the end of his earthly career. 

Knowing Goethe’s love for the Duke, his friends 
entertained great fears that the shock of this event 
would be terrible. He was seated at dinner when the 
news arrived. It was whispered from one to the 
other. At length it was gently broken to him. They 
were breathless with suspense.. But his face remained 
quite calm—a calmness which betrayed him. ‘ Ah! 
this is very sad,” he siged ; let us change the subject.” 
He might banish the subject from conversation, he 
could not banish it from his thoughts. It affected 
him deeply ; all the more so, because he did not give 
expression to his grief. ‘ Nun ist alles vorbei! No- 
thing now remains,” he said. When Eckermann came 
in the evening, he found him utterly prostrate. 

As usual, Goethe sought to console himself 
with work; he finished the “ Wanderjahre” in its 
latest form, employed himself on the second part 
of “ Faust,” and revised his scientific papers. 

In 1831 he received the birthday-gift of a ring 
from England, accompanied by a letter signed 
‘“‘ Fifteen Englishmen,” of whom the leader was 
Thomas Carlyle. He was still a hale and hand- 
some man. 

Hufeland, the physician, who had made a special 
study of the human organisation with reference to its 
powers of vitality, says, that never did he meet with 
a man in whom bodily and mental organisation were 
so perfect as in Goethe. 

His death was unexpected by himself or others, 
yet not sudden. He took cold, sank during a 
week, and about noon on the 22nd of March 1832 
quietly expired in the armchair in his bedroom, 
his daughter-in-law watching at his side. 

This biography is neither profound, nor always 
scrupulously exact; but, on the whole, it deserves 
to be regarded as a boon of no common kind to 
the English reader: how far it is from being in 
any sense final may be judged from the fact that, 
even since its publication, a new addition to the 














his wife to forbid the former his | 


more serious kind, which it | 


multifarious records of Goethe has come to light | mature judgment. His “ Genesis” appeared in 


in Germany. 

We cannot close our notice more pleasantly 
than with a quotation from Mr. Thackeray’s 
charming letter to the biographer :— 

“Five and twenty years ago, at least a score of 
| young English lads used to live at Weimar for study, 
| or sport, or society; all of which were to be had in 
| the friendly little Saxon capital. Of course 
| I remember very well the perturbation of spirit with 
which, as a lad of nineteen, I received the long- 


see me on such a morning. This notable audience 


| apartments, covered all round with antique casts and 
bas-reliefs. He was habited in a long grey or drab 
redingot, with a white neckcloth, and a red ribbon in 
his button-hole. He kept his hands behind his back, 
just as in Rauch’'s statuette. His complexion was 
very bright, clear, and rosy. His eyes extraordi- 
narily dark, piercing, and brilliant. 
Goethe must have been still more handsome as an old 
man than even in the days of his youth. 
was very rich and sweet. He asked me questions 
about myself, which T answered as best I could. I 
recollect I was at first astonished, and then somewhat 


good accent. Vidi tantum. I saw him but three 
times. Once walking in the garden of his house in 
the Frauenplan; once going to step into his chariot 
on a sunshiny day, wearing a cap and a cloak with 
ared collar. He was caressing at the time a beauti- 
ful little golden-haired granddaughter, over whose 
sweet fair face the earth has long since closed too.” 





RELIGION. 


Introduction to the Book of Genesis, with a Com- 
mentary on the opening portions. From the 
German of Dr. PeTerR von Bouten, late 
Professor of Oriental Languages and Litera- 
ture in the University of Konigsberg. Edited 
by James Hrywoop, Esq, M.P., F.R.S. 
London: John Chapman. 1855. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 570. 

PETER voN Bonten, whose most important 

work is now introduced by Mr. Heywood to the 

English public, was born at Wiippel, in the Duchy 

of Oldenburg, in the year 1796, of poor parents; 

and after the death of his father, when he was ten 
years old, his education at the village school was 
paid for by voluntary contributions. He early 
wished for the profession of schoolmaster, but his 
| poverty interposed an obstacle, and he was sent 
in 1810, with other orphan boys, to the military 
depot of the district. His height being below 
the standard, he became a domestic servant to 

Baron Guiton, the General of the French Light 

Cavalry in that part of Germany, who taught 

him French, and otherwise encouraged his lite- 

rary tastes. In a mercantile house at Hamburg 
he afterwards learned English, and wrote German 
| poetry, translating from Burns and other English 
| authors. He had attained his twentieth year 
when he began to learn Latin, and shortly after- 
wards entered the Hamburg Grammar School, 
pursuing there a regular course of education for 
three years. He gained the confidence of the 
citizens, and educated their children, allthe while 
earnestly pursuing studies of a recondite character, 
such as the Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian lan- 
guages, until he was sent to Halle by the gene- 
rous kindness of his friends, at the time when 
Gesenius was at the height of his fame as one 





| 1835, aud to that we must now confine ourselves. 
His qualifications for the task of commenting on 
this venerable portion of Holy Writ were princi- 
pally his linguistic talents, especially his know- 
ledge of Hebrew and the cognate dialects. But 
it will be seen at once that something far be- 
yond this was necessary to make him an autho- 
rity in his dogmatic treatment of this great 
subject. Of his religious training nothing is 


| said by his biographer in the preface to these 


expected intimation that the Herr Geheimrath would | 


took place in a little ante-chamber of his private | 


I fancied | 


His voice | 


relieved, when 1 found he spoke French with not a | 


volumes; but there is abundant evidence in 
the work itself that his mind, however disci- 
plined by reason, knew none of the restraints of 
faith. He appears to have applied himself to 
Genesis in a purely literary manner, unawed 
by any perception of Divinity, or any belief of 
the supernatural. In the preface, indeed, the 
rationalistic tendency does not appear so strongly 
as in the body of the work; for, while to some 
the following remarks may appear to be too 
latitudinarian, they may be taken as generally 
expressing the views of liberal orthodox scholars. 


No book of the Old Testament has suffered more 
from current prejudices than Genesis; even to the 
present day it remains well nigh buried beneath their 
weight. Geographers and historians, geologists and 
natural philosophers, chronologists and astronomers, 
jurists and students of physical science, have seve- 
rally read it, in order to discover the groundwork of 
their systems in its pages, or to plead the high sanc- 
tion of its authority in their support; all, without 
further qualification, have pronounced their decision 
on its age and character—have judged by its standard 
the early history of every other nation ; and others, 
by interposing additional difficulties, have increased 
the darkness of antiquity ; and all have spoken with 
the greater confidence, as such opinions have been 
uniformly countenanced even by divines, from whom 
a more accurate examination of the Scriptural records 
might well have been expected. 


The following passage, however, contains more 
suspicious matter, and introduces the theory on 
which the learned author proceeds in his treat- 
ment of the Scriptural record: 


The leading principles on which a new edition of 
Genesis, suited to the times in which we live, ought, 
as we conceive, to be constructed are these:—In the 
first place, the critic must attempt to penetrate the 
mass of accumulated materials till he reaches the 
ancient monument itself, and endeavour carefully to 
free it from the time-worn accretions of prejudice 
with which every part has been concealed; and it 
will only be when the monument thus stands before 
him in its original form, that he can attempt to make 
up his mind on the structure and integrity of the 
whole, or finally decide on the comparative value of 
the various modes of interpretation proposed. How 
far I have been successful in following out these 
principles, in the careful examination and selection of 
existing materials, in the unprejudiced discussion of 
particular questions, and the determined exclusion of 
everything not strictly relevant, I must leave the 
many honoured men to whom this commentary is so 
deeply indebted to decide. 

In this “unprejudiced” spirit Von Bohlen 
proceeds to strip the Pentateuch of all claim to 
genuineness and integrity—denying that it was 
written by Moses, and that it ever had complete- 
ness as a literary production, and ascribing it to 
the priestlike tendencies of a much later age. 
What the world has so long respected as 
authentic history, our author everywhere calls 
“legends,” and in an iconoclastic spirit, both 
undistinguishing and presumptuous, turns the 





of its professors. By the assistance of the State 
| he afterwards studied at Bonn, Berlin, and | 
Koénigsberg; becoming familiar with Arabic at | 


progress in Sanscrit, under Schlegel. 
he attended Bopp and other eminent profes- 
sors; removed to Konigsberg, and in 1826 be- 
came an extraordinary professor, and in 1828 
ordinary professor, of oriental languages and 
literature. His prosperity culminated in 1836, 
when he had forty-seven pupils in his class on 
archeology, and many students in Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Sanscrit. At that time he had, as 
a private pupil, the Eari of Shelburne, now 
member of Parliament for Calne, who hospi- 
tably entertained him at Bowood when visiting 
in England. His health, always delicate, gave 
way in 1840, when he died, says Mr. Heywood, | 
in peace and tranquillity. 

It will thus be seen that Von Bohlen was com- 
paratively a young man, being only forty-four at 
the time of his decease. But he was still younger 
than this intellectually, when the lateness of his 
education is considered. On this account his 
works, especially as they relate to theology, can 








scarcely be looked upon as the deductions of 


most venerable documents of the Christian faith 
into a series of “cunningly devised fables,” 
reflecting, indeed, as all mythic productions do, 


the former place, under Freytag, and making | the spirit of the nation which gave them birth, 
At Berlin | but worthy of no higher confidence as autho- 


rities. To us it appears that it would be equally 
reasonable to ascribe Herodotus to a later epoch, 
or, indeed, to treat as mythic whatever is covered 
with the hoariness of antiquity, as to handle the 
Pentateuch as Von Bohlen does. This treatment 
is peculiarly offensive, because it proceeds not 
on evidence, but on the subjective dogmatism of 
the writer. In his preface he tells us that “ the 
criticism of the work has been derived from 
Genesis itself and from history; all criticism 
that cannot stand this test must fall into oblivion.” 
But, in the work itself, this doctrine seems to be 
ignored, and mere statements take the place of 
inductions from facts or phenomena. There is- 
something very disagreeable in this destructive 
boldness in our author when we consider his 
antecedents, and remember with what advantage 
a few more years might have been allowed to 
prepare for the assault upon the cherished belief 
of whole nations of men. What follows will, we 
think, bear us out in these observations; and we 
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entreat our readers to give the whole passage due 


consideration. 


If we may depend, with equal confidence, on the | 
picture of the early state of Palestine transmitted by | 


the Hebrew legends, that country would appear, even 
then, to have been very densely peopled ; in it we find 
a settled agricultural population, devoting a part of 
their attention to their olive- grounds and vineyards ; 
here shepherds and their flocks roam through the 
open pastures; and, distinct from both, are more 
civilised tribes, who push their trade and commerce 
from considerable cities, and who had risen (as the 
myth at least admits) to the purest views of religion 
and the Deity. Thesame kind of brotherhood, a com- 
mon language, which connected them all with each 
other, bound them with equal strength to the Hebrew 
strangers who had come todwell among them. They 
encountered in their wanderings no obstacle of conse- 
quence, but were everywhere received with a ready 
welcome, until, after an interval which the mythic 
chronology extends to about 200 years, they finally 
withdrew into Egypt. Here, during the four following 
centuries which the popular traditions pass over with 
a prudent silence, the Hebrew family increased to so 
powerful a nation that they entered the field as con- 
querors, and succeeded at length in establishing them- 
selves among the native tribes of Palestine. 
whole period, extending over about a thousand years 
down to the first dawn of history under the popular 
chiefs called Judges, forms, therefore, the primeval 
history of the Hebrews, as it is preserved to us in the 
books of the Pentateuch and of Joshua. The object 
of the first work (called from its general contents 
Torah or Law or Learning) is to trace the earliest 
origin of the people from the darkest antiquity, even 
from the creation of the world; to present a short 
summary of their history before the legislation of 
Moses; to ascribe all the legal enactments of their 
system to Moses, their favourite leader; to interweave 
these enactments with their other traditions; and 
thus, by a strange mistake of the narrator, to refer 
the very laws and institutions which expressly relate 
to Canaan to a period anterior even to their settle- 
ment in the country. It consists of five books, which 
by degrees were connected together, in the same way 
as the series of lyric hymns (the Psalms), originally 
distributed into as many sections, was eventually 
formed into one collection. This arrangement, which 
had been followed before the commencement of the 
Christian era, gave rise to the name of Pentateuch, 
or five-roll (book), which has been generally adopted 
since the period of the Greek Fathers of the second and 
third century. The book of Joshua must be viewed 
as a supplementary and inseparable appendix to this 
mythic history, inasmuch as it forms a complete 
transition to the heroic period, details the conquest of 
the ancient abode of the patriarchs under the intrepid 
leader Joshua, and the subjection of the native tribes 
whose unsparing extirpation had been prescribed as a 
paramount duty by the Deity himself. 

Such is the method pursued in every page of 
these volumes. <A theory, far more difficult to 
maintain than that which it hopes to supersede, 
full of unreasonable hypotheses and absurd con- 
clusions, is spoken of with undoubting confidence, 
as alone worthy the assent of sensible and think- 
ing men. The first volume contains an intro- 
duction, divided into twenty-five sections, each of 
which treats of an important topic, yet rendered 
useless by the determination of the writer to find 
the Pentateuch a myth, and Moses a semi-fabu- 
lous personage. Two or three of these subjects 
will give our readers an idea of the scope of the 
work:—Arguments for and against the suppo- 
sition that Moses was the author of the Penta- 
teuch—Whether the art of writing can be proved 
to have existed in the time of Moses—Inter- 
polations in the Pentateuch—Points of similarity 
in Deuteronomy and Jeremiah—Inquiry whether 
the New Testament proves that Moses was the 
author of the Pentateuch, &. &c. Turning to 
the last-mentioned section, at p. 234 of the first 
volume, we find the most low and degrading 
opinions expressed respecting our Lord and His 
Apostles, such, indeed, as bring them under much 
the same category as Moses and the Prophets are 
placed in by our author. He says that the 
writers of Christian antiquity adopted without 
reserve the opinions which prevailed in their own 
time, and that in the present case they did so, 
perhaps, without supposing that the Law was 
actually written by Moses himself. This is bad | 
enough, for it makes out the early Christian 
writers great fools or disingenuous sophists. But | 
we might leave them chargeable with human | 
prejudices and follies without any violation of 
fundamental principles; not so our Lord and His 
Apostles, of whom Von Bohlen says that “in such 
mere externals Jesus and the Apostles retained | 
the opinions of their nation, and never entered 
into critical inquiries concerning the history or 


" 


date of the sacred writings of their forefathers!” | 
True, they did not enter on critical inquiries; but | 
we may hope and believe they made true state- | 


| and ina style of the greatest irreverence. 


This | 





ments, and did not mislead their followers as to 
facts so fundamentally importaut in the Christian 
system. 

The subject of Genesis is especially discussed 
in the two last sections of the Introduction, and 
it is treated as “a thing of shreds and patches,” 
We 
are reminded of the offensive scurrilities of the 
school of Tom Paine in such passages as this:— 















“The ideas formed of Jehovah himself were 
very limited, and purely human in their cha- 
racter; he is described as forming men from the 
dust of the ground, and as mak clothes for 


them; he takes a part in the confusion of tongu 
and he exerts his power with reference to t 
pregnancy of women.” Jehovah, here, is repre- 


| sented as a different being from Elohim; and the 


occurrence of the two names is made, by others 
besides our author, to form a division of Genesis 
into the Elohistic and Jehovistic portions, spring- 
ing originally from different sources, and after- 
wards united into a continuous narrative. In 


| the second volume, the work of dismemberment 


and desecration proceeds seriatim, in a com- 
mentary on the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 
The account of creation is “a simple and child- 
like myth,” and there is “an absence of poetic 
and classical taste in him who derives each step 
of the narrative through inspiration from the 
Deity;” the sin of our first parents is merely a 
fable; and, ‘whoever desires practically to 
instruct his fellow-countrymen, must discard the 
dreams of the dark ages respecting the introduc- 
tion of hereditary sin as the consequence of it— 
a doctrine which is alike dishonouring to God 
and man.” In the account of Cain and Abel we 
have “simply a popular legend or political 
myth;” the Flood is “ an ancient legend, which 
may now be regarded as a beautiful illustration 
of those early Hebrew ideas on retributive punish- 


ment and the peopling of the world;” and so of | 


every remarkable event described in the earliest 
record of Holy Scripture.” If Von Bohlen is 
right, we have in Genesis no history and no 


religion, since both are made to disappear in a | 


myth, the result of human weakness, and the 
work of a later age. Enough has been said to 
show that this publication is of the refined infidel 


school, displaying a certain mechanical form of 


learning employed to destroy the faith of long 
ages, and to reduce to an earthly origin what 
millions of men of all countries, centuries, and 
conditions have been foolish enough to regard as 
divine. 


From Mr. Heywood’s Preface no intimation | 


can be gathered that these arrogant assumptions 
of the German scholar have ever been assailed 
and refuted; but we are left to gather that they 
are trustworthy, and far superior to the inter- 
pretations of orthodoxy. 
thus to leave readers in the dark, we will leave 
the public to decide; certainly it is as absurd to 
put forth a book like this as authority, as it 
would be to publish a work of an old alchemist 
as a competent treatise on chemistry. ‘The 
mythic theory here maintained was carried to its 
full length by Strauss in his “ Life of Christ,” and 
has long since been shivered into a thousand 


fragments by the lance of truth, aimed at it by | 


many learned champions. But Von Bohlen has 
been especially and signally refuted, point by 
point, by Hengstenberg, in his “ Beitrige zur 
Einleitung ins Alte Testament,” the portion of 


which referring to the Pentateuch has been trans- | 


lated and published in England as “ Dissertations 
on the Genuineness of the VPentateuch.”* Here 
the theories and objections of Von Bohlen are 
discussed, and met with a minuteness which 
leaves nothing to be desired, and it is shown how 


superficial learning may really create greater | 


difficulties than it finds. We should have been 
better pleased if a work on Genesis like that 
before us, composed of confuted arguments and 
successfully assailed positions, had been allowed 
to slumber on the shelves of Germany, instead 


| of being introduced to English readers, without 


a word as to its obsolete character ; but we are 
happy in knowing that the antidote is sup- 
plied in the “Dissertations” of Hengstenberg. 
But perhaps, after all, Von Bohlen’s book will do 
little harm among the new audience to which it 


is now introduced, for English good sense will | 


suspect that a theory which throws down so much 


before it can gain standing room is not worthy of | 


confidence. Our countrymen will receive a judi- 


cious criticism of the Bible, and are disposed to | 


© Translated by Mr. J. E. Ryland, and published by T. and 


(T. Clark, Edinburgh: 1847, 


How far it is honest | 


concede the concurrent claims of natural science; 
but to make Genesis a collection of myths and 
legends, without any value as history, or any 
authority as revelation, is, we hope, to place this 
work without the bounds to which forbearance 
and consideration can be extended. We must 
confess we are surprised that Mr. Heywood should 
have given this work the sanction of his name, 
and not only so, but devoted to it so much atten- 
tion, as he would appear to have done from cer- 
tain indications in his preface. He has introduced 
additional observations on the Flood and other 
topics, and desires to express his obligations to 
Professors Owen and F. W. Newman for their 
d aid and counsel on various subjects pre- 
sented to their consideration. Mr. Heywood 
seems to have been swayed somewhat by the 
amiable qualities of Von Bohlen as a man, and 
his reputed erudition, and to have attached more 
value to them than they deserve in the question 
of the inspiration and authority of a book of the 
Bible. Weare far from deprecating discussion 
on sacred subjects, nor are we ignorant of the 
fact that in Biblical exegesis and in Theology 
there are many matters improperly taken for 
granted which ought to be proved. But there is 
surely a wide difference between a sound and 
rational system of interpretation, and a rude and 
reckless overthrow of opinions, which, so far 
from being the “ time-worn accretions of preju- 
dice,” have been carefully examined and cordially 
believed in by men of the highest mental powers 
and acquirements. Something far more than the 
ipse dixit of a German Professor is necessary to be 
adduced before such long accredited views of 
the books of the Bible can be considered as 
unworthy of notice. 





CLASSICS. 


Notes on Virgil, Original and Selected. By ARrcut- 


BALD Hamittroxn Bryce, A.B. London and 
Glasgow : R. Griffin and Co. 1856. 


| Mr. Bryce’s object has been to collect within the 
convenient compass of a school manual the most 
valuable notes which are scattered through the volu- 
minous editions of Heyne, Wagner, Thiel, Forbiger, 
Gossrau, Ladewig, Henry, and other eminent com- 
mentators. To determine the precise value of this 
attempt would require a most careful, critical, and 
| laborious examination, and for the present we must 
be content with Mr. Bryce’s high classical reputation 
as evidence in favour of his book. This volume goes 
no farther than the first six books of the Mueid. 








Specimens of Greek Anthology. Translated by 
Major Robert Guthrie Macgregor.—This is a selected 
series of translations from the epigrammatic stores 
of the Greek anthology. While candour compels us 
to confess that we have no great sympathy with the 
strained and antiquated humour of Simonides, Philo- 
demus, Agathias, Callimachus, and Antiphilus, we 
cannot avoid testifying our admiration of the tasteful 
and scholarlike manner in which Major Macgregor has 
performed his task. 

Quinti Horatii Flacci, Ex recensione Io. Gasparis 
Orellii. (Londini et Glasgue: Griffin and Co. 1856.) 
—A cheap and useful reprint of Orellius’s text, con- 
venient for the use of schools. The index of proper 
names affixed will be of good service to the student. 





EDUCATION. 


The Complete French Class-book. By ALYRED HAVET. 
London: Dulau and Co. 1895. 

Ir seems a pity that M. Havet could not recommend 
his book to the notice of the public without having a 
tilt at his rivals who are already in possession of the 
field. ‘During my experience as a teacher (says M. 
Havet) I either used or perused most of the French 
class-books printed in this country, and I have never 
met with one, I shall not say suited to my views, but 
displaying the language in its present condition, and 
drawing a continual comparison between French and 
English, in a manner calculated to lead the student to 
a sound and speedy knowledge of the French tongue.” 
What, not one? Not even the admirable grammar of 
M. Delille? Really this is going a iittle too far. M. 
Havet’s is a very good class-book indeed ; but it will 
not bear comparison with the works of the above- 
named excellent professor. 





SCIENCE. 


A Manual of Electricity. By Henry M. Noap, 
Ph. D., F.C.S. 4th edition, entirely rewritten. 
Part I. “Electricity and Galvanism.” London: 
George Knight and Co. 1855. 


Ar a time when electricity holds such an im- 
| portant position amongst the practical sciences, 
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' 
every one is anxious to be informed on a subject 
of such general interest. This work of Dr. Noad’s 
appears to supply the requirement. It is an ex- 
position of electrical science, which, though 
useful to the experimenter, may yet be compre- 
hended by the general reader. The chapters are 
divided in such manner as most clearly elucidates 
the subjects. The first gives an historical 
sketch of the science. We learn that Thales of 
Miletus, who lived 600 years before Christ, first 
observed the property of amber to attract light 
substances—others among the ancients noticed 
the power possessed by the torpedo. An English- 
man, Dr. Gilbert of Colchester, in the seventeenth 
century, in a work entitled “Gilbertus de Mag- 
nete,” enumerated several electrical phenomena. 
Boyle, Otto Guericke, and Newton, also made 
observations. It is just a century since Franklin 
proved by experiment the identity between elec- 
tricity and the flash of lightning. In the eloquent 
words of the epitaph on this illustrious man, “‘ He 
snatched the thunderbolt from Jove, and the 
sceptre from tyrants.” But the last half century 
has seen such advances in the science as can 
scarcely be paralleled in any other branch of 
human investigation. From a mysterious agency 
in Nature, it has become the handmaid of Art. 
In the electric telegraph, and in the process of 
electrotype, we benefit daily by its application. 

From an historical consideration of the science, 
our author passes to the phenomena of statical 
or frictional electricity. After stating the 
primary laws, such as are deduced from the 
simple experiments on the excitation of a glass 
tube or a stick of sealing-wax, we proceed to 
observations on insulating and conducting bodies, 
and to the nomenclature, which in this science 
as well as in many others, is imperfect and objec- 
tionable. But we must accept the terms as we 
find them; it is Dr. Noad’s office not to suggest 
fresh names or new theories, but to give such ex- 
planation of the phenomena as our present 
knowledge of the science will permit. This work 
has attained to a fourth edition. The advance, 
however, in this branch of philosophy has been 
so rapid that the present volume has been entirely 
rewritten. The diagrams are numerous and 
most carefully drawn, and the experiments 
which they illustrate are well selected. The 
second and third chapters are devoted to the ex- 
planation of various Electroscopic Apparatus. 
The subject of “Inductive Electricity ” leads to 
a striking paragraph, which touches on a singular 
view of physics—the non-existence of matter ; 
and, however wildly German or Berkleyan may 
appear such opinions, we must not forget that 
even Whewell comes very near such an ac- 
knowledgment in his “ Philosophy of the Induc- 
tive Sciences.” The following extract will ex- 
plain :— 

But Faraday’s theory of induction does not rely on 
the polarisation of matter in the ordinary acceptation 
of that term. It contemplatessomething more refined, 
dealing rather with the powers or forces which, in the 
generally received view of the atomic constitution of 
matter, are associated with the material atom, giving 
to it its characteristic effects and properties. a 
He is disposed rather to adopt the theory of Bosco- 
vich, according to which atoms are mere centres of 
forces or powers, not particles of matter, in which the 
powers themselves reside; and if we take such atoms 
to be indefinitely small, then the particle of matter 
away from the powers becomes a mere mathematical 
point, may vanish altogether, and the powers or forces 
constitute the substance; and these powers or forces 
may be conceived to pervade all space, and to pene- 
trate everything we call matter. It may be difficult 
at first to think of the powers of matter independent 
of a separate something to be called the matter ; but it 
is more difficult, and indeed impossible, to think of or 
to imagine that matter is independent of the powers; 
the powers we know and recognise in every phenome- 
non of the creation, the abstract matter in none. 


The brilliant experiments connected with the 
electrical machine will prove attractive to the 
general reader; but the physiological effects of 
electricity are perhaps the most interesting and 
the most suggestive—we say suggestive, for the 
mysterious principle of life, and the laws which 
regulate the animal economy, are as yet but im- 
perfectly known, great even as is our knowledge. 
Our author remarks that the bodies of animals 
killed by lightning are found to undergo rapid 
putrefaction, and it is a remarkable circumstance 
that after death the blood does not coagulate. 

We have ourselves tried an experiment upon 
pig’s blood, which, under electrisation, has _re- 
mained in a state of fluidity for nearly two years; 
it retains its colour and appears to be per- 
feetly unaltered. 


We believe the French haye | 
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applied electricity with success in 
aneurism: this would appear a complete contra- 
diction of the experiment on preserving the 
blood in a liquid state, but in cases of aneurism 
vitality is a condition which is absent from the 
other arrangement. Dr. Noad states that Mr. 
Pine, of Maidstone, tried some experiments on 
the influence of electricity on vegetation, and he 
found that some grains of mustard-seed were 
more advanced in their growth by negative 
electricity than by positive. These results are 
contrary to the numerous experiments made by 
Andrew Crosse on this subject, who has stated 
that he invariably found that germination was 
promoted by positive electricity, and retarded, in- 
deed almost destroyed, by negative. And he 


made this curious observation, that fungi are | 


supported by negative electricity, and never ap- 


pear in connection with positive electricity. Some | 


hidden law must exist under this curious pheno- 
menon. 
Chapter vi. treats of Atmospheric Electricity. 


Humboldt writes during his travels in the equi- | 


noctial regions of the New Continent, “I saw 
here what I had often observed on the ridges of 


the Andes during a storm, that the electricity of | 
the atmosphere was first positive, then ni/, then | 


negative. These oscillations from positive to 
negative were frequently repeated.” This ob- 
servation of the German philosopher agrees with 


Crosse’s theory of the concentric and oppositely | 


electrified zones of a thunder cloud. Some 
useful hints are given on the nature of lightning 
conductors. The eighth chapter of Dr. Noad’s 
work opens on that important branch of the 
science, Galvanic or Voltaic Electricity. The 
names of Volta, Galvani, Pfaff, Zamboni, Wol- 
laston, Beequerel, De la Rive, Schénbein and 
Faraday, are amongst the many who have so 
ably devoted themselves to this interesting sub- 


ject, whereby the laws of decomposition and re- 


composition are investigated. Dr. Noad explains 
the different batteries now in use, together with 
the manipulations necessary. A_ constant, 
powerful, and economical battery yet remains to 
be invented. If it were possible to unite such 
qualifications, electricity could immediately be 
applied to many other of the useful arts. Metals 
could be reduced from their ores by this agency, 
and, doubtless, a new motive power could be 
achieved. 

We note some interesting details on the effects 
of the galvanic battery on the muscles and 
nerves of the human body. There is an account 
of some experiments tried on the corpse of a 
murderer, who had just been hung, which con- 
vey a frightful idea of the power of science. The 
muscular action excited in the leg was so great 
that it nearly kicked down one of the operators. 
‘Rage, horror, despair, and anguish, and ghastly 
smiles, united their hideous expression in the 
murderer’s face, surpassing far the wildest re- 
presentation of a Fuseli or a Kean. At this 
period of the experiment several of the specta- 
tors were obliged to leave the room, from terror 
or sickness—one gentleman fainted.” 
from these somewhat awful manifestations of the 
power of galvanism, we proceed to the considera- 
tion of electricity as a chemical agent, in the 
modification of form, and in connection with me- 


talliferous lodes, and other terrestrial phenomena. | 
Becquerel and Crosse have succeeded in imitating | 


nearly all the crystallisations found in nature, 
and have even formed new combinations, by the 
application of the voltaic battery, to substances, 
both in solution and in other normal conditions. 
The wonderful properties of ozone next engage our 


attention:—This accompaniment of electricity is | 


also a resident in our atmosphere, and is other- 


wise described as an allotropiec condition of | 


oxygen. The delicate powers of electricity in 
testing the presence of substances has revealed to 
us afresh insight into the working of nature’s 
laboratory, and we recognise this wonderful agent 


in all that surrounds us—in the brilliant scin- | 
tillations of the Aurora Borealis—‘‘ unseen but | 


never ceasing” in the vegetable kingdom—and 
in the diamond which lies hid in the depths of the 
earth. Our space will not permit us to go further 
into the subject of Dr. Noad’s work ; but of the 
manner in which he has fulfilled his task we 
must speak. The facts have been carefully col- 
lected, and they are arranged in a lucid manner, 


a matter of great importance in the understanding | 


of a scientific treatise. The theories of different 
and differing philosophers are judiciously col- 
lated. The style is perspicuous, and numerous 
drawings illustrate the subjects. It is a book 


that will be highly useful to the student, compre- | 


> ! 
cases of | 


Passing | 


hensive to the general reader, and to the man of 
science an admirable résumé of the latest dis- 
| coveries in electricity and galvanism; to the 
practical man, the details of the applications of the 
science will not only be a repository of facts and 
things done, but be the means of suggesting 
“ things that may be done.” The volume now pub- 
lished is only the first of two parts. The second 
part, which Dr. Noad tells us in his preface will 
be ready early in the ensuing year, is to com- 
prise magnetism, diamagnetism, and electro- 
dynamics, including a description of the principal 
electric telegraphs. If the second part equals the 
| first, we can confidently recommend our readers 
| to place the complete work on the shelves of their 
libraries. 








| Notes on Spontaneous Combustion. By Wyatt 

Parpwortu. London: C. and E. Layton. 12mo. 
Tuts is a small work containing a large number of 
facts interesting to Fire Offices and to the public in 
| general. The author, on second thoughts, would no 
| doubt have placed upon his title-page the words 
| ‘Spontaneous Ignition,” since ignition in most cases 
| precedes combustion ; that is, combustion is mainly 
| the result of ignition. The facts he adduces are not 
| only interesting in themselves, but they direct atten- 
tion to the best means of preventing fires by architec- 
tural arrangements. Some of the facts are enough to 
| alarm timid people. ‘To the list of his anecdotes re- 
specting “ ignition by the sun's rays,” we would add 
another, to the prejudice of “ bulls’-eyes.” We read 
some years ago of an accident that happened to a 
lady’s head-gear. She was seated in the gallery of a 
country church, which was lighted by a number of 
the said bulls’-eyes. The sun was high and hot; his 
beams were concentrated upon her Leghorn by means 
of one of these lights; fire broke forth, much to the 
alarm of the lady and the consternation of the con- 
gregation. Fires in hay-lofts have often been attri- 
buted to these wicked bulls’-eyes. 





Elementary Chemistry of the Imponderable Agents and 
of Inorganic Bodies. By Joun Scorrern, M.B 
London: Houlston and Stoneman. 

Tuts is the volume just completed of ‘ Orr's Circle 

of the Sciences.” The work, as is well known, has 

passed away from the original proprietors, who ruined 
themselves while bringing it into existenee; but ithas 
| been adopted by other parents, and is continued by 
| them with unabated spirit. This essay on Elementar 

Chemistry is the best work we have in the Englis 
| language upon the subject. It contains a vast quan- 
tity of reading, for it is printed in small type; it is 
| profusely illustrated, and it is marvellously cheap. 











Z 
Tue third volume of a translation of Pliny’s Natura 
History, with notes and illustrations by Dr. Rostock 
and Mr. W. T. Riley, has been added to “ Bohn’s 
Classical Library.” Probably many of our readers 
have never perused a line of Pliny, familiar as is his 
name to all ofthem. In their minds he is probably 
associated with divers superstitions, which modern 
experimental science has exploded. But, reading 
him now, with all the aid that observation for so 
many more centuries has provided, it is wonderful 
how truthful he is. We discover in his works many 
| of the prejudices that prevail among the vulgar even 
at this day; but these are lost in the abundance of 
| reliable information which is lavished upon every 
| page. There is no reader who could not derive profit 
| as well as pleasure from this most ancient natural 
history; and of this translation of it we may say that 
it is carefully executed, and that the notes are 
copious, correcting the errors of the text. 

Winter Evening Recreations in Natural Science. 
| No. 1. The Air. By Robert L. Jones (Taunton : 

Woodley.) This appears to be the first of a series of 
homely but well-written lectures, delivered in the 
| National School-room of Pitminster, Somersetshire. 
| That before us is totally without pretension, but con- 
trives to communicate a great deal of useful know- 
ledge in a very attractive and popular style. We 
shall be glad to find that this series is continued. 

Mr. T. F. Hardwick has published a second edition 
of his Manual of Photographie Chemistry (Churchill), 
in which he clearly and popularly describes all the 
processes to be observed in the practice of that at- 
tractive art, which he who once begins enjoys so 
much, that it is apt to absorb more of his thoughts 
| and time than should be given to one object. What- 

ever the amateur requires he will here find. 
A whole volume has been written on the Flora of 
| the Colosseum (Groombridge). The author is Dr. 

Deakin, who has described no less than 420 plants 
| growing spontaneously upon that grand remnant of 
the old world. Coloured engravings exhibit some of 
the most curious of them. 

The Science of the Moral Nature Considered, by 
George G. Vincent (Tweedie).— We must confess our 
inability to follow the author’s argument. He wants 
the faculty of clearly expressing himself, whence we 
| conclude that he cannot think clearly, for confused 
speaking is always the consequence of confused think~ 
ing. He loses himself in words. Philosophical 
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treatises seilieaks require short sentences and ie 

plainest words, whereas Mr. Vincent's sentences are 
tstermiasble, and his words of doubtful meaning 

Dr. G. Wilson has published a lecture delivered by 
him to the University of Edinburgh, on the question 
What is Technology? He denies that Technology 
means Industrial Art, as distinguished from Asthetics 
or Fine Art; but he does not supply a better de- 
finition. In fact, he desires to give a new meaning to 
the term, and to show what it ought to be, rather 
than what it is. 





MEDICINE. 


LIFE, DEATH, AND REPRODUCTION. 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
of the Registrar-General; with Abstracts of 


Annual Report 
the 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths registered in each of 


the Divisions, Counties, and Districts for the Years 
1850, 1851, 1852 (in continuation of former reports). 
Published by authority in 1854 and 1855. 
thick 8vo. vols. (with Appendix), pp. 1075. 


Ix one department, at all events, of our civil 


service, we may claim superiority over every other | 


civilised nation. In it we leave 
behind. 


has steadily advanced, 


competition far 
Albeit comparatively of new growth, it 
and so improved at every 


step, that facts of the utmost importance in the | 


question of life and death, which it is the scope 


of the said department to seek for, collect, arrange, | 
and afterwards publish to the world, have accu- | 


extent of 
Here, indeed, 


mulated through its action to the 
assuming almost gigantic dimensions. 
we may aver that the right men are in their right 
places. From the head down to the last subordinate 
officer employed in the department of the Registrar- 
General (the one to which we are referring), it is 
manifest that each specific duty must have been per- 
formed with precision, zeal, and sagacious discrimi- 
nation commensurate with the difficulty and compli- 
cation of the materials in hand, to have led to the pro- 
duetion of twelve yearly reports not inferior in value 
to the three now before us. 

It is a curious and flattering feature of modern 


English bureaucracy, that an office, the creation of | 


the other day, the work of which did, from the 
first, call for the exercise of intellectual faculties, 


acute, discriminating, and mathematical, should, 


it were by a single jump, have been formed without | 
the test of any of those preliminary examinations and | 


competitions of candidates so loudly insisted upon at 
the present day. The Chief, and his principal and 
philosophical assistant, chalked out and framed the 
work to be done, and the subordinates jumped at once 
into harness, To those 
who will only cast their eyes over these thousand 


and set about to execute it. 


pages, and judge of the immense labour, minute cal- 
culation, 
quired, it will not be necessary to observe that the 
employés of the Registry -General of Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths, do not eat the bread of idleness. 


and precision they must have cost and re- 


MovEMENT OF THE PoPULATION. 

The two huge volumes this department has now 
presented to us, and to which the nature of our journal 
and small space devoted to this section will only per- 
mit us a passing reference, deal with the fate of not 
fewer than 19,599,428 human creatures, who have 
played a part in the movement of the population of 
England during the three years mentioned in the 
above heading. They inform us that of that number 
465,732 individuals of the two sexes had, during that 
period, linked together their respective fates in life, 
under various forms of religious or municipal pre- 
scription; but that this disposition for union exhi- 
bited itself strongest in the quarter of merry Christ- 
mas, which showed an excess of 22,000 marriages 
over the other quarters. 

They tell us that, of the population above men- 
tioned, 1,833,299 were fresh beings, who, in the 
course of the same period, had come to share with us 
the pains and joys of this world ; those of the male 
sex maintaining, as their wont, the upper hand by 
10,405, or at the rate of 1040 boys for every 1000 
girls, but succumbing almost as soon as born, or before 
attaining five years of age, in greater numbers than 
the females—namely, at the rate of seven instead of 
six in every hundred living. 

Lastly, these same volumes acquaint us with the 
still more momentous fact that, whilst these myriads 
of new creatures entered the world, a number nearly 
equal to two-thirds of them went out of it—the deaths 
of all ages having amounted in the three years to 


1,171,525 


Two | 


very | 


These three classes of desis facts, eliminated by 
| us out of the endless tables and returns in the volumes 
before us, in which they are accompanied by an 
| extended series of collateral information, geueral as 

well as local, physical as well as moral, statistical as 
well as economical, have naturally suggested to the 
Registrar-General and his able eoadjutor, Dr. Farr, 
an ‘almost prodigious number of inferences and de- 
ductions, all of which will be found set forth wit! 
| great ability and lucidity in the present reports, and 
many of which are well calculated afford food for 
moral reflection. 

Seme of the 


calculations are curious. But w 


| must premise that we do not profess to pre- 

sent them either in this case or in what we have just 
| stated, in the order and language of the reports. 
| We adhere to and use the facts as we find them, and 


offer them to our readers dressed up in a more popu- 
lar garb. 
Wat Number Marry, anp How. 

Beginning with married life, we find that in 183 
for every 1000 persons living, 15 were married ; 
in the two following years the proportion of married 
people was 16 to 1000 living. Every fifty-ninth per 
son in 1850 and 1851, and every fifty-eighth perso 
in 1852, was married. We detect another token of 
the increase of philogamy in the steady decrease of 
the unmarried recorded since the foundation of the 
| registry; for whereas the number of persons living 
to one marriage was in 1838 one hundred and thirty, 
it was in 1852 one hundred and fifteen. In that year 
it is stated that 158,782 marriages took place in 
England; and during the two preceding years 
306,950 marriages had been celebrated. It may 
prove a source of amusement, and perhaps of calcu 
lation also to certain parties, to know how these 
165,732 matches had been arranged, and here we 
have it: 





Between bachelors and spinsters .... 380,721 
Between bachelors and widows ... 19,896 
Between widowers and spinsters... 42,915 
Between widowers and widows 22,200 
465, 





From a table at page vi. of the report for 1851, it 
would appear that of 1000 bachelors in England, 58 
married ; and the proportions varied from 32 in 
Cumberland and 36 in Herefordshire up to 82 in the 
Surrey portion of London. Arviso to mothers with 
seven daughters, to choose lodgings over the water. 

The desire to re-marry was shown more among 
widowers than widows during the three years: the 
number of the former who married again having been 
65,115; that of the widows 42,096 only. We trow 
that on this very subject of marriages, we shall have 
a very different account for the years 1853, 4, and 5, 
after the Crimean war. 

MARRIAGES THE TesT OF EpvUCATION. 
We stated that these volumes afford food for moral 


reflection. Take the following as an example :— 
“The proportion of the men who, in signing the 


marriage register, wrote their names in 1851, was 69 
| in 100, leaving 31 who signed with marks. Of the 
women, 55 in 100 wrote their names, and 45 signed 
with marks. The proportions during the last five 


years have varied little, and the instruction in th 
commonest elements of knowledge is still deplorabl, 
inefficient in the country generally, and more par 
ticularly in the counties of Hertford, Bucks, Hunting 

don, Bedford, Cambridge, (!) Essex, Suffolk, Norfoll 

Wilts, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Monmouth, an 

Wales, where no less than 40 in 100 men that married 
made their marks.” 

“There is a curious result deducible from the 
returns of this year (1851). It appears that in 
36,186 marriages, both husband and wife signed with 
marks; in 73,141 marriages both husband and wife 
wrote their names: and in 44,879 cases either the 
husband or the wife signed with a mark, while the 
other party wrote his or her name.” 


‘Does this imply that the ignorant have a tendency | 


to marry the ignorant in a greater or less proportio: 

than the learned (up to the writing point) marry the 

ignorant; or than those so far learned marry the 

learned? It is evident from these numbers that in 

24 of every 100 families neither the husband nor the 

wife can write, that in 47 both can write, and that in 
29 one of the two can write. Now as we kno 
number of the men who could write (106,767), and 
the number (47,459) who could not write; as well 
as the number of women (84,394) who could write 
and the number (69,812) who could not write; it is a 
purely mathematical question in the doctrine of th 
probabilities to determine how many of each of these 
four classes would come together in pairs, if their 
union were determined simply by lot, and there was 
no interference of selection between the cl ASSt ; who 
can write and the classes who cannot write. 

‘In conformity with this doctrine, the number of 
sieataaes in which both parties were unable to writ 
their names should have been 21,477, the actual 
number was 36,186. The number of marriages in 
which both could write should have been 58,432 
it was 73,141; and, on the other hand, the number of 
marriages in which only one could write should hav 

| been, by the doctrine 298, 


of chances, 74,2 
1 44,879. Thus the ignorant evidently inte 
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and 
rmarry by 


' rate was 6.8 for every 100 children born; 


r 


t 


| choice and the force of cireumstan: to a mueh 
greater extent than would be infert from their 
numbers; and this is important, as the result is, thaé 
in 24 of every 100 of the families that are now con- 
stituted every year by marriage in England, the children 
are without the advantage of having either the father on 
the mother able to write.” 

It is not possible to demonstrate with greater 
mathematical precision the curious fact, not otherwise 
suspected, that among our lower classes, although 
scholarship may cause wonder, it is not attractive; 
and that the perfeetly illiterate prefer herding together, 
to the perpetuation of ignorance and all its attendant 
svils. This presents another element in the great 
question of public education. 





] 





BrrTuHs IN AND OUT OF WEDI 
We look next to the births. The number of those 
hich took place during the three years under review 


OCK, 





as mentioned in a preceding paragraph. We there 
.w that, as is the case in “every country of great 
extent of population, the male exceeded the female 
births. The sex of the child is supposed to be in- 
fluenced to a certain extent, by the relative ages of 
the parents; but the truth of this cannot be tested 
: the English returns. What these returns un- 
fortunately assert is the increasing number of births 


yut of wedlock, which in the three years in question 


pacts: to 124,788! of whom 63,619 were boys, and 


31,169 girls. In the year 1852, which offers the 
highest number of illegitimate children, namely, 
12,482, the proportion to the legitimate varied in 


from 4.8 per cent. in Monmouthshire 
Norfolk. For all England the 
or one in 


several counties 
to 11.4 per cent. in 


15 children of England and Wales. Now, as this 
sad rate, far from diminishing, is seen to inerease 
yearly, suppose we assume it to have been stationary 


it the last-mentioned rate for some years past, and 
that the living population contains such elements; 
we may justly conclude that, unless children born un- 
der such circumstances perish in larger numbers, every 


fifteenth Englishman or Englishwoman living must 
be a bastard! Such are the truths which the 
Registrar-General has divulged tothe world. Kent 


and next toit Surrey and Middlesex, have contributed 
least; while Norfolk contributed the highest 
portion (much more than double indeed) of this rate 
of depravity. It is to be regretted that the age of 
the unmarried mothers had not been obtained when 
the illegitimate births were registered. 
Force oF REPRODUCTION. 

The Registrar-General has collected many other 
interesting particulars respecting births. He states, 
p. VI., Fifteenth Report, that in 1852, “ 6036 women 
yore two living children at a birth; in 37 cases three 
iving children at a birth; so that 12,072 of the 
children were twins, and 111 triplets. In 15 cases the 
triple births consisted of three boys, in 10 cases of 
three girls, in 7 cases of two boys and one girl, in 5 
cases of two girls and one boy. “ It is evident that in 
these cases the boys preponderate, and that the cases 
in which the children are of the same sex oecur in 
undue proportion ; for, instead of being tn the propor- 
tion of 15, 10, 7, and 5, the above numbers would 
have been in the proportion of 3, 3, 1, and 1, had the 
theoretical probabilities not been interfered with by 
a natural law tending to create children of the same sex 
at one birth. Thus, in accordance with the doctrine of 
chances, the cases of twins in which both children 
are boys, or both are girls, should be equal in number 


to the cases in which the children are of different 
sexes; instead of which, in 3587 instances, the 
children were of the same sex, and in only 2159 of 


different sexes.”* 


This is an interesting point of physiology thns 
opened by the Registrar-General, which, from the 
peculiar accuracy observed by that department in 
obtaining facts, would afford mathematical grounds 
for positive physiological inferences, were the facts 
ouleereny multiplied. Unfortunately, the Registrar- 

eneral has not thought proper to tou h on the same 
8 ah jject more than once, viz., in 1852. Probably the 

ichinery necessary for obtaining the return of the 
fa ‘ts on that head had not been in action before. Let 
is hope that so good a beginning will be continued. 












We consider that no element for calculating the re- 
productive force of the sexes in England is of more 
importance than this very question of m ult i ol : births, 
accurately ascertained and accompanied by as many 


attendant circumstances as can be gathered 
ind relied upon,—such as the respective age and state 
f health of the parents, their condition in life and 
means of sustenance, with the period of the marriage 
at which said births took place. 


of the 








THe STILL-BORN. 

There is ap other element wanting in all thes 
reports of the *Registrar-General, without which an 
pects tion of the reproduct ive force of the 
sexes cannot be rightly accomplis! We allud 
to the number of ‘still. born children at their full 








period ; -_ yet these are emphatically st ited to be 
cluded by the registrar. Ww hy ¢ The « 
child at or just immediate ly before the 


» accident, and does not disqualify it from being 
product of the tw 





oned among the bond fd 
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sexes, where it is an object to ascertain with preci- 
sion the extent which that product can reach. Mis- 
carriages are another matter. In that case we 
neglect the effort of the two sexes as part of the 
calculation of their reproductive force, because we 
may fairly assume, from the fact of miscarriage, that 


the reproductive force is inefficient in their case, and | 


not, therefore, deserving to be taken into account. 
But the neglecting to consider the still-born vitiates 
materially another branch of the Registrar-General’s 


otherwise precious calculations —viz., that of the | 


relative number of sexes. Quomodo constat—that the 
males may not be inferior, instead of superior, in 
mumber to the females, if the sexes of the still-born 
were taken into the account? We do not say that it 
may be s0. 
jority of the still-born were to be found of the female 


sex, and for that reason still-born, as cause and effect, | 
in‘order that the males may keep the majority of num- | 
bers; how greatly must the suppression of the whole | 


number of still-born disturb all the calculation and 
theories of the generation of sexes! We do not profess 
to utter this in perfect seriousness; but we neverthe- 
less contend that to omit the still-born in the esti- 
mate of the reproductive force, is to render it defec- 
tive. 

DEATHS. 


We die at all ages, from the first instant of draw- 


ing in the air of heaven which sets the machinery of | 


life agoing,—to the completion ofa century and above 


it. hese solemn truths are nowhere more awfully or | 


more copiously illustrated than in the pages on which 


we have been dwelling with peculiar emphasis. Now, | 


what do these pages divulge as regards the progres- 


sive disappearance from among us of our fellow- | 


creatures, whether in town or in the provinces, during 
the years 1850, 1851, and 1852? Let the reader 
follow us through a few sentences, and he may 
learn facts of which the mere obituaries of newspapers 
give but the very faintest outline. 


There died in the three years before mentioned | 


1,171,526 individuals. Of this grand total the pro- 
portion of mortality of the two sexes was 103 males 
to 100 females. But, inasmuch as the number of 


females living in England is greater than the number | 
of males, the relative corrected mortality is 100 | 


females for 108 males. During the last fifteen years, 


however, the range in the relative mortality of the | 


two sexes was 106 girls to 109 boys. 
An analogous difference between the sexes is ob- 


served, when we compare their relative ages at death; | 
only, here the difference is against the females between | 
The Registrar-General acccunts | 
for this, by supposing that the excessive mortality of | 
boysover girls under 5 years of age reduces the superior | 


10 and 15 years. 


number of boys born to an equality with the number 
of girls. 


the Registrar-General of 520 B. to 537 G. (p. ix. Rep. 
15) would seem to establish a greater mortality of 
females between 10 and 15 years. 


dition of a girl of 15, independently of the general 
law of mortality. “After the age of 15, the mor- 
tality-rate in England in 1852 increased gradually 


up to the age of 55, and then more rapidly: thus, at | 


the age of 65—75 the mortality-rate of males was 
6°284; of females, 5-708: at the age of 75—85, the 
mortality-rate of males was 14:161; of females 
13°177 per cent. The mortality at this advanced 


stage of life becomes so great that it surpasses the | 


mortality in infancy :” (p. ix. Rep. 15) 


“The mortality of 1852 was above the average | 
under 5 years of age and in puberty.” The Registrar- | 


General upon this observes, that it was probably 
referable to the prevalence of epidemical diseases 
affecting particular ages of life. 
Non constat that there had been any particular epi- 
demic disorders among children under 5 years of age 
in that particular year, to account for their mortality 
being above the average. We suspect that the true 
cause will be found in very different directions, if 
the registrars were instructed to resort once more to 
the good practice of giving the deaths of infants pro- 
perly so called, and of coupling with those deaths the 
fact of whether they were of legitimate children or not; 
of new-born babes of parents dwelling in wretched 
hovels; of the children of starving operatives under 
a strike—and so forth. 

The rate of mortality among children under fire 
years of age is increasing regularly every year. It 


was 6.695 in 1850; it was 7.298 in 1851; it was 7-600 | 


in 1852 for every 100 males living ; whilst the highest 
rate of mortality of all ages, that is, from birth to a 
eentury, for the last ten years, has been only 2.327 
to 100 males living; and 2.171 to 100 females living. 
Think of adifterence so preposterous between the deaths 
of children and those of grown-up people—that the 
former should be more than three times as numerous 
as the latter! But we will venture to go farther on 
very good grounds, and state that atone, two, and three 
months old the fatality among children will be found 
to be considerably larger. 
noticed in a former number of THe Criric,* it is 
shown in a table of deaths of infants during a period 
of five years (1838, 39, 40, 41, 42), that, whereas, out 
of a total of such deaths, amounting to 377,014, those 





* “ Sudden Death,”’ Noy. 15th, 1854, 


Still, suppose that a very large ma- | 


Sull, supposing the sexes brought down | 
to an equality of numbers, the proportion given by | 


t a ) We see a reason | 
quite sufficient for this fact in the physiological con- | 


We doubt this. | 


Indeed, in a work fully | 





THE CRITIC, 





of infants between nine and twelve months were 

55,575, those which occurred under one month were 
more than double that number, viz., 114,845. And 
| yet no stir is made to investigate the causes of such 
early destruction of life in England! 

Of late years, the reports of the Registrar-General 
have been completely silent respecting the earliest 
| deaths of infants—those namely which occur under one 
| month, and so on from three months to three months, 
up toone year. The great importance of such informa- 
tion, as contained in the earlierreports, has beenstrongly 
demonstrated ; and its subsequent withdrawal from 
| these official documents has proved to be an impedi- 
ment to the solution of many vital, statistical, physio- 
logical, and legal problems. The Registrar-General 
at present supplies only the deaths under five years 
| of age. The reasons for the change are not apparent. 
That most able and indefatigable officer is too keenly 
alive to the progress and improvement of his great 
department, not to desire to see it perfected in all its 
branches. The re-adoption of the form of death- 
| registers at page 32 and passim of the Second 
| Annual Repert, or again of that at page 84 and 
| passim of the 4th Report, would greatly con- 

tribute to that consummation. In fact, all reports 
| issuing yearly from one great office on a highly- 
important series of questions of public polity, assum- 
ing to give an account of the march and progress 
of these questions, should be made comparable on all 
the same points mooted in each successive report. If, 
for instance, as is the case in the three reports before 
us, the question of twins and triplets has been con- 
sidered of importance to be treated in Report 15, 
why not in the two preceding reports as well? Yet 
there the subject is not even hinted at. Again, the 
subject of ‘Marriages in different seasons,” a curious 
one, is discussed and calculated in the 13th and 14th 
Reports; but not so in the last. And so of another 
still more important poirt of information, viz., ‘‘ Ages 
| of the mothers of children born legitimate and ille- 
gitimate.” In the 14th Report we have some interest- 
ing information on this subject, which is not to be 
found either in the 13th or 15th report; and so of 
many other topics. Were all the reports always 
comparable, what a prodigiously vast area would be 
presented to the statistical calculator for his inquiries 
| and deductions ! 

Deaths take place every day in England, and the 
deaths on the average were 1066 daily, or 448 hourly in 
the three years. The mortality-rate in England is now 
generally highest in the winter and lowest in the 
summer quarter; and when this order is reversed, the 
cause is some epidemic, such as cholera, which is most 
fatal in the hot season of the year. 

Three great and sad lessons we are taught by the 
present analytical contemplation of the Registrar- 
General’s History of the Population of England in 
1850, 1851, 1852, 

The first concerns the illiterate condition of a large 
majority of the so-called working people. 

The second has reference to the depravity of the 
younger branches, males and females, of that class. 

The third and last relates to the small account 
| taken of the offspring of that depravity, and in 
general of infant life altogether—the mortality of 
infants, from unknown and unexplored causes, at the 
earliest age, being fearfully large. 


A Manual of the Domestic Practice of Medicine. By 
W. B. Kesteven, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, &c. &c. London: 
mans. 1856. 

Ir is dangerous to admit of ignorant tampering 

with the springs of life, and self-doctoring is always 

to be condemned; still, it is absurd to be sending 

for your medical adviser every time you have a 

head-ache, or cut your finger, or require a little 

| opening medicine, Dr. Kesteven’s work applies prin- 
cipally to such cases; and he also gi 
valuable advice as to the preliminary treatment of 
more serious cases before medical assistance can be 
obtained. 
proved fatal for want of a little knowledge at home 
before the arrival of the doctor. This book is, in fact, 
an invaluable companion to the medicine-chest of 
every housewife. 





FICTION. 


Tolla: a Tale of Modern Rome. Ty EpMonp Apovt. 


gives much | 


How often have drowning, apoplexy, &c., | 





Long- | 


ago and caused a considerable amount of sensation 
there. At the time, an Italian version of the story 
was published, but was suppressed by the influence 
of the families whose honour was implicated in the 
matter—so successfully, that Messrs. Constable have 
found it impossible to obtain a single copy of it. M. 
About has taken the story as he found it, and as it is 
still related in Italian society, and has made it the 
basis of his novel. Surely he was entitled to do this! 

For the story itself, we can say nothing in its 
favour but that it is well written. Manuel Coromila, 
the hero, makes a most common place Romeo, and 
Tolla Feraldi, the heroine, a very bread-and-butterish 
Juliet. Romeo’s friends, in this case, forhid the 
bans, and poor Juliet dies love-sick and heartbroken, 
in a convent. Romeo, who is quite as great a fop 
as his Veronese prototype, without the merit of his 
constancy, is a poor weak fellow enough, who suffers 
himself to be estranged from Juliet by a French 
actress at a fourth-rate theatre. Could anything be 
more unromantic ? 








The White Chief: a Legend of Northern Mexico. By 
Captain Mayne Rei. London: David Bogue. 
1855. 

A TALE of Spanish America, full of rare feats and 
desperate encounters, of fierce passions. cruel deeds, 
and stern reprisals. No one knows better how to 
handle these melodramatic materials than Captain 
Mayne Reid, whose fietions, drawn from the 
mysterious recesses of the Great American Desert, 
are not unworthy to be compared with those of 
Fenimore Cooper himself. To unwind the thread of 
such a story as is The White Chief would be a very 
useless task. Suffice it to say that the hero, Carlos the 
Cibolero, will stand comparison, for skill, courage, 
and fertility of invention, with the great Leather- 
stocking himself. The style is vivid and fascinating, 
the interest never flags, and is often wound up to that 
pitch of painful intensity which is so grateful to the 
epicurean novel-reader. This novel will be one of 
the favourites of the season. 








Helen Leeson: a Peep at New York Society. Phila- 
delphia: Parry and M‘Millan. 1850. 

Tue “peep” in question is so very unsatisfactory 
that we have no desire to have a full stare—at least 
from the point of view occupied by the author of this 
volume. The tale is a bad imitation of an English 
fashionable novel, And, by-the-by, what a curious 
illustration of republicanism may be gathered from 
the fact, that in all these fashionable American novels 
an English lord or baronet is the aristarch of New 
York society. Here we have both. 


The Duke. By Mrs. Grey. London: G. Routledge. 
1855. (‘‘ Railway Library.”) 

“Ty a splendid drawing-room, in one of the finest 
houses in London, where unbounded wealth had ac- 
cumulated every luxury to satisfy even her fastidious 
taste, Lady Clairville reclined on her velvet fauteui/, 
listless and unhappy.” We quote this partly because 
it is the first sentence, and partly because it offers a 
very fair specimen of both the style and matter of 
Mrs. Grey’s novel—the moral of which appears to be 
that when a young lady of eighteen gets a chance of 
marrying an old duke, she mustn't let it slip through 
her fingers. 


Christian Melville. By the Author of “ Matthew 
Paxton.” London: Bogue. 1856. 
WE must confess that we find no little inconsequence 
in this book. A young gentleman, intended for the 
Church, and bidding fair to take high academic 
honours, reads so much of Dr. Newman’s works and 
Mr. Froude’s ‘‘ Nemesis of Faith,” that he is compelled 
to run away and take to sea-faring. A wealthy and 
talented companion fares even worse; being brought 
to death’s door by the same ill-advised course of 
reading. Trouble and hardship chasten Halbert 
Melville, the young academician, and he in turn is 
enabled to win back the wandering faith of his mis- 
guided companion. The moral is good and pious; 
but the question cui bono incessantly presents itself. 


| Such a book cannot be needed to strengthen the faith 


of a true believer; and those who are not demand 


arguments somewhat more logical and consequential. 


(‘*Constable’s Miscellany of Foreign Literature, | 


Vol. X.) Edinburgh : 


T. Constable and Co. 1855. | 


Viren this tale originally appeared from the pen of | 


M. About, a charge of plagiarism was raised against 
him by several of the French literary journals. The 
grounds for this grave charge appeared to consist in 
the fact that an Italian novel had been written, which 
was founded upon the same story. 
M. About to declare that his high literary character 
is sufficient to maintain a presumption against his 
guilt in this respect, and that he has not only denied 
the charge in the most emphatic terms, but (according 
to Messrs. Constable) has actually commenced actions 
| for defamation against his accusers. The truth ap- 
| pears to be that Yolla is founded upon actual circum- 

stances which occurred in Rome about eighteen years 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 


The Vision and Creed of Piers Ploughman. Edited by 
Tuomas Wricut, M.A., F.S.A. London: John 
Russell Smith. 1856. 


| Tue demand for Mr. Pickering’s edition of this 


It is but just to | 


| 


curious specimen of the poetry of the Fourteenth 
Century has induced Mr. Wright to put forward the 
present, ‘edited from a contemporary manuscript.” 
The historical introduction and copious notes are, as 
might have been expected, learned and clear. The 
question of authorship remains as obscure as ever; 
but Mr. Wright has contrived to throw some 
light upon the political and religious tendencies of 
this extraordinary squib—fifleen thousand lines long. 
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There is an excellent glossary appended; without | | ber of errors and inaccuracies in the modern portion 


which, indeed, the poem would be quite unreadable to | 
any but a very profound Anglo-Saxon scholar. The | 
work is printed in the old style, in imitation of Mr. | 
Pickering. 





Agamemnon the King: a Tragedy, Yrom the Greek | 
of Zscuyius. By Witt1AM Biew, M.A. London: 
Longmans. 1855. 

An attempt (not the first, as our readers will be well 
aware) to render the glorious lines of Aschylus into 
corresponding English. The subject of comparative 
translation is a tempting one, as also the propriety of 
employing rhyme in the translation of the classic 
measures. We may possibly take an early oppor- 
tunity of recurring to these points. For the present 
we must be content to say that, so far as we have 
been able to test it, Mr. Blew’s translation appears to 
be conscientious, elegant, and scholarly. 





Cursory Notes on various Passages in the Text of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, as edited by the Rev. Alexan- 
der Dyce; and on his ‘* Few Notes on Shakspere. 
By Jouy Mirrorp. London: John Russell Smith. 


Upon the surface this pamphlet bears all the marks | 


of a scholarly review of Mr. Dyce’s editorial labours. 
Its precise value as a critical performance we must 


leave to be determined by those whose speciality it is | 


to sift ‘‘ new readings ” of our old poets. 








The Poetical Works of Johnson, Parnell, Gray, and 
Smollett, have been collected in the new volume of 
Mr. Nichols splendid “ Library Edition of the British 
Poets,” which appears under the editorship of Mr. 
Gilfillan, and thus not only entitles itself to a wel- 
come for its biographical and critical notices, but also 
by the beauty of its typography, its bold clear type, 
and its marvellous cheapness. It is a real library 


book, not printed for the purpose of compressing as | 


much as possible into a page, to the infinite damage 
of the reader’s vision, 
could read it with ease. It should be a part of every 
library, for it is within the reach of all. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Statistical View of the Paocistin, the Religions, and | 
Languages of Europe, Transcaucasia, and Turkey | 
in Asia, in 1855. By E. RAvensteIn. 
E. Stanford. 


A most valuable addition to statistical literature. 


| 


Here, within the compass of a very thin Livret, we | 


have an immense amount of information, complete 


of its kind, as to the various kingdoms of Europe. | 
Maps and tables of figures show, with the greatest 
nicety, the statistics of population, ‘language, and reli- | 


gion. Here are a few of the leading facts. Europe 
contains a superficial area of 2,912,455 geographical 
square miles, 
inhabitants, or 95 persons to the geographical square 
mile. Asia contains nearly four times as many in- 
habitants, and America about a quarter of the num- 
ber; the former continent averages 68 persons to the 
square mile, and the latter only 5. The population 
of Belgium is of a greater density than that of any 
other part of Europe, inasmuch as it averages 525 
inhabitants to the geographical square mile; that of 
Norway and Sweden is the least dense, averaging 
only 22; the British empire averages 310, and France 
237 ; Russia averages 89. The British « 
32 towns, each containing more than 50,000 inhabit- 
ants; France has only 14 such towns, and Russiaonly 8. 
More than six millions of the English livein these great 
towns; only two millions and a half of Fre nchme n, 
and not quite one million and a half of Russians. 
There are fifty distinct languages in Europe, 
about a hundred and fifty dialects. Nineteen of thes 
languages are spoken by less than half a million of 
people each ; only five are spoken by more than 20 
millions each. It is estimated that there are in the 
world nearly 60 millions of persons who speak Ger- 
man and Dutch; nearly 53 millions who speak 
Russian, 50 millions who speak English, and 41 
millions who speak French. As for religions, the 
whole world is supposed to contain 1,263,574,860 in- 
habitants, of whom nearly millions profess 
Christianity, nearly 106 millions are Mohammedans, 
6 millions are Jews, and 817 millions are classed 
generally as “the Heathen.” In Europe 97 per cent. 
of the population profess Christianity, of whom 138 
millions are Roman Catholics, and 62} millions 
Protestant. These are a few of the highly interesting 
facts contained in this volume. 


ON 
vdVI 


The Students’ Handbook: of Ancient History, from the 
Earliest Records to the Fall of the Western Empire. 
Edited by a M‘Burvey, B.A. London and 
Glasgow: R. Griffin and Co. 1856. 

In the early part of the present year Messrs. Griffin 

published a “‘ Cyclopedia of Universal History :” the 

present volume is merely a reprint of the first 121 | 
pages of that work, with maps interspersed and an | 
index appended. At the time, we pointed out a num- | 





but so large that even the aged | 


London: | 


and has a population of 274,697,000 | 


-mpire has | 


and | 


| of the Cyclopedia, such as were quite unpardonable 
| in a book of reference; and subsequent examination 
has convinced us that that portion of the work would 
| require a thorough revision to be of the slightest use 
in that capacity. The part, however, which referred 
to ancient history seemed to us to be executed very 
accurately and in a most satisfactory style; the ad- 
| dition of the maps and indexes now adds very con- 
| siderably to its utility; and we can conscientiously 
| recommend it as a book of reference to the scholar 
and the student. 








The Emigrant’s Home; or, How to Settle. 
G. Kinasron, Esq. London: 
Sons. 1856. 

Mr. Kineston, by his writings, 

name with colonial subjects these many years, and his 

last contribution does not seem likely to be the least 
| useful of the excellent works which he has written for 
intending emigrants. This little volume is complete 
in its way, as an illustration of Australian experience. 


sy W. H. 


» | The passengers in an emigrant ship, diverse in their 
are followed out in | 


| characters and qualifications, 
their separate careers, and the elements of success or 
failure plainly pointed out in each. Mr. Kingston 


| far less of the fatuity which leads young men to emi- 
grate without knowledge or qualifications of any kind 
| —in fact, for no better reason than that they have been 
unsuccessful in the mother country. The benefits of 
industry and perseverance supply the moral of the 
book—an old moral surely, but one which cannot 
| be too often inculcated. 





The Agriculture of the French Exhibition: an Intro- 

ductory Lecture delivered in the University of Edin- 
| burgh, Session 1855-6. By Joun Wirsoy, F.G.S. 

F.C.S., &. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 1855. 
Tue Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Edinburgh here gives a résumé of the Agricultural 
| department of the French E xhibition—the special 











| object of his attention at that industrial concourse. 
rhe lecture has been written with a thorough know- 


little national prejudice ; as, for instance, when he 
| says—"* the admirably organised statistics of Scotland 
could not very well be shown; they would have con- 


| trasted too strongly with the poverty and prejudice of 
agricultural | 


Southern England.” Many interesting 
facts, developed by the French Exhibition, and noted 
by Professor W ilson, will be found in this lecture. 








Why Not? 
Museum in the City of London, established without 
Taxation. A Letter addressed to the Right Honourable 
the Lord Mayor. By Cuarrtes Reep, F.S.A. 
London: Walton and Maberly. 1859. 

A WELL-CONCEIVED appeal to the new Lord Mayor, 

to do something in atonement for the disgrace which 

fell upon the City of London, when its ratepayers re- 
fused to follow the progressive examples of Liverpool 


| and Manchester, by founding a Free Library for the 


industrious poor. Within a short pamphlet, of some 
twenty pages Mr. Reed has contrived to express 
all the facts and arguments necessary to a full eluci- 
dation of the question. If Lord Mayor Salomons be 
the man we take him to be, this appeal will not 
have been written in vain. 








Groombridge and | 


has identified his | 


seems to have no great opinion of gold-digging, and | 


ledge of the subject, albeit slightly tinged with a | 


A Plea for a Free Public Library and | 


| these 
| will obtain a better knowledge « 
| Norman Conquest than By the eid 


| for the year. 


DP sayy ones Institutes of ( ewe 4, or, the Education 
an Orator, is added to “ Bohn’s Classical Library.” 
The Rev. J. S. Watson is the translator. The defect 
of this treatise is its impracticability. It tries to 
convert oratory into a science, when it is only an 
art; it mingles oratory with logic, with which it 
has no real connection ; and it lays down rules which, 
if strictly observed, would produce a stiff pedant 
| perhaps, but not a man who can stir the hearts of his 
fellow-men, and persuade them by his own persua- 





| sions. Oratory cannot be taught, nor can it be re- 
| duced to rule, and therefore we have never yet seen a 
| book upon it that was worth seein 

| —_ ae 


The Practical Housewife. By i EDITORS OF THE 
FamiLy Frrenp. London: Ward and Lock. 
Tuis little work is a most ambitious one, but its 
ambition is justified by performance. So varied a 
collection of recipes in cookery, housekeeping, medi- 
cine, and household and domestic matters generally, 
we believe does not elsewhere exist in any language. 
From the preparations necessary for a dinner-party to 
the sweeping of your parlours; from a bachelor’s 
pudding to the care of your horse; from the carving 


| of a herring to the application of a leech; from 
| making a cough-mixture to waterproofing your 


boots—this book is a really sensible and practical 
| guide and adviser. And it teaches economy as well 
| as cooking; how to get and keep servants as well as 
how to cure acold. It should become a household 
handbook everywhere, forit is a true Encyclopedia 
of Domestic Economy. 


The Bayeux Tapestry Elucidated. :~ the Rey. Joun 
Cottincwoop Bruce, LL.D. London: J. R. 
Smith. 

Tus is one of the most superbly illustrated books 

which has recently issued from the British press. 

A series of coloured engravings preserves in fac- 

simile the entire of the famous Bayeux ‘Tapestry, 


before which he who desires to learn all about 
our ancestors in the days of the Norman Con- 
| quest may now quietly seat himself, and study 
| them at his leisure, helping his own conjectures 
by the learned illustrations and explanations 
which have been collected by Mr. Bruce. The his- 
tory of this renowned needlework, so far as it is 
known, introduces a minute and ingenious narrative 


of the story it is supposed to tell, seasoned with notes 

on divers historical topics suggested by a survey of 
the picture. With the drawi g itself before him, and 
various explanations to “_ st him, the reader 
f the time of the 
of all the his- 





tories of it that have been written 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Blackwood closes *‘ Zaidee” with the « 
This novel has not ended so 
began. It has been too much hurried at the last. 
We miss, also, Major Hamb I y’s interesting letters 
from the Crimea. There is a marvellous ‘German 
legend to delight the Christmas circle. The other 
papers are somewhat heavy. 

Bentley attracts by a new romance, from the prolific 
pen of Mr. Ainsworth, entitled “ The Spe ndehrift.” 
“The Winter Quarters of the Allies” is a picture 
from the spot by a visitor. Bailey’s ‘“ Mystic,” and 
Prescott’s new History are carefully and copiously 


losing number 
well as it 





| reviewed. 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Royal Museum and 


Library, Peel Park, Manchester, 1855, presents a very 
che ring picture of the present state of this excellent 
institution. The library now contains 16,205 volumes, 
and the total number of volumes issued during the 
present year has been 115,457; in other words, each 
volume has been issued an average of seven times 
during the year. The statistical tables show a 
marked improvement in the quality of the reading,— 
useful and general literature gaining fast upon fiction, 
than which nothing can be a more healthy sign. 


Thanks to the liberality of resident gentlemen, the 
Museum also is fast progressing. 
Flowers and Flower-Gardens. By Davip Lester 


Ricuarpson, Principal of the Hindu Metropoli- 

tan College. Calcutta: D’Rosario and Co. 1856. 
Tuts charming treatise on the garden Flora has been 
composed by Mr. Richardson with a view to propa- 
gating and improving a taste for horticulture among 
the native as well as the European inhabitants of 
Hindostan. In the illustration of his subject the 
author displays a most extensive knowledge of 
English literature, and his essay, adorned, as it is 
most profusely, with quotation and anecdote, has all 
the sparkle and elegance of a well-written magazine 
articl 





The Nevw. spaper and General Reader's Pocket Com- 
panion. London: J. F. Shaw. 1850. 

A coLLection of hackneyed quotations, and the com- | 

monplaces of journalism and oratory translated into 

the vulgar tongue. Such a work moy be us fil, but 

we never should have supposed it 





| graving o 





The Eclectic treats of the Italian Pre-Ra phaelites, 
British F the Recollections of Naturalist, the 
*hilosophy of Locke, Constipation, and other sv ibje cts 
equally diversified. 

he Gentleman’s 


Magazine produces some curious 





parallel passages in the New Testament and the 
ancient classic authors. But its most amusing 
paper is Dr. Doran’s ‘* Romance and Reality.” Many 
relics of the old time are here preserved, and there is 
the usual copious biography of recently deceased per- 


sonages of note. 
The Dublin Magazine mingles fact and 
pleasantly. ‘Our Men-of-War’s Men,’ 


ction very 
‘ Geological 









Surveys,” ai ‘ Irish Rovers” are of the former class; 
‘ The Fortunes o of Gl neoe,” and * The Old House of 
Darkbrothers,” of the latter. The best poetry to be 
found in any of the periodicals is always to be seen 


here. We understand that 
purchased by Messrs. Hurst ‘3 

The Ladies’ Companion to an inappropriate en- 
f “ A Complete Angler” L more attrac- 
tive one of the fashions. The original essays, tales, 
and poe try, are wi Il calculated t » the readers 

Hogy's Instructor itself to 
pepaivaiiy by some excellent papers on Science and 
Natural History. 

The 
an exquisite en 


this Magazine has been 








continues 


¢ 


irt Journal closes its 1 
craving of | 


for the year with 
’s “ Flute players,” 
res,” both 





and another of Cooper’s * from the 
Royal Galleries; and there ¢ ierous woodcuts of 
the objects of art in the Paris Ex! ibition. 

We have received the first n rof aw ork designed 


to preserve Historical and Geograph ul Sketches of the 
Hungarian Generals who distinguished themselves in 
the war of Independence. This part 
memoir and portrait of General Meszaros. 


contaims @ 


THE CRITIC, 


[Drc. 15, 





FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Lewes, in his Life of Goethe, has done much to 
reconcile the poet to the public asa man. For 
there be many who, while wondering at his great 
and beautiful genius, wonder also whether he had 
a heart, whether this glorious person was not, 
after all, coldest marble, without arterial pulsa- 
tion, without any beatings of heart? Menzel 
may have influenced some in their judgment of 
Goethe; the poet’s own writings may have in- 
fluenced many more. For instance, in “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” we have always read—we believe, now, 
misread—the character of the poet, as written by 
himself. Here is a young man, having genius 


and ambition; but his heart is not in his own | 


keeping: it is too plastic; and one impression 
made upon it is soon obliterated by another. 
He loves; but his love is not abiding. Like a 
bee, he flies from flower to flower, no degree of 
sweetness long detaining him. He loves the 
flower, indeed, while he nestles in its chalice; but 
the rose is soon forgotten for the carnation, 
and now he has gone and is influenced by the 
pansy. 
German tinder; his heart is inflamed by the 
smallest spark and burns out. He has another 
and. another heart, which shares the same fate. 


Has he a heart of asbestos, which, cast into the | 


flames, shall yet remain intact—untainted with | meh a ; ‘ 
| should we imbibe vinegar and make wry mouths ? 


sensuality and the reek of basest egoism? We 


believe this Meister or this Goethe had a heart | 


capable of loving, and loving endurably. Goethe, 
in fact, had a most capricious heart to receive all 
things loveable; and when once received there, 
we believe, in spite of the adverse opinion of 
many, that there they were retained and became 
part and pareel of his own being. 


reposed on his bosom all the night after the 
pic-nic party. 


the wine-seller; and how@be could be captivated 


by his titulary wife, Anna Sybilla Miinch, drawn | 


in a marriage lottery. Then there was Lili, the 


beautiful Lili, the affectionate Anna Elizabeth | 
| doublet! 


Schonemann, of whom he said, “She was the 
first, and I can also add she is the last, I truly 
loved ; for all the inclinations which have since 
agitated my breast were superficial and trivial in 
comparison.” 
truly loved his last friend, Christiane Vulpius, the 
pretty, little, lively, pleasure-loving blonde, who 
subsequently became his wife, who was truly 
attached to him, and served him for eight-and- 
twenty years with that complete devotion which 
& woman only can exhibit—and that he loved her 
to his dying day. 

Let every one know that scandals many have 
been told of Christiane and Goethe. , 
his cook, not his scullion, but a pure and intelli- 
gent creature, whom he encountered at that 
period of life when the heart of man is disposed 
to take its last and durable impression. 
first the mother of his son; she became his 
lawful wife. Beneath him in station, she was his 


equal in heart; and, as his equal in this respect, | 
he took her to his bosom, to the great scandal of | 


all the respectabilities of young maids and old 
maids of Weimar. Christiane died in 1816, and 
Goethe was overpowered with grief. It is 
known how he knelt by the bed whereon she lay 
dead, and, grasping her cold hand, exclaimed in 
desolation of heart—“ Thou wilt not leave me! 
Nay, nay, thou must not leave me!” ‘Two days 
after her death, writing to Zelter, he says: 
‘* When I tell thee, thou sorely-tried son of earth, 
that my dear little wife has been taken away 
from me, thou wilt know what that means.” 
Four days after this, to Louise Seidler, he 
writes: “ A thousand thanks to my dear friends 
and neighbours of Jena for their words of com- 
fort. Through the great loss I have sustained, 
life will only become bearable when I reckon up 
by degrees the love and kindness which still re- 
main for me.” And to her memory he erects a 
monument in the following verses :— 


Du versuchst, o Sor 
Durch die diistern 

Der ze Gewinn 
Ist ihren Verlust zu beweinen 


In vain, O Sun, thou seekest to shine through clouds 


of darkness; 


| intimate terms. 

| publisher, are for the most part dictated and 
signed only by the poet; now and then he adds a | 
few words in his own hand at the bottom of the | 


This Meister is a genuine piece of | : 
’ : | pantry, and kitchen. 
| different to the good things of this life—had 
| more than a little of the Sybarite about him, and 


We can un- | 
derstand his boy’s love for Gretchen, and how he | 
must have felt when he found that she treated | 
him like a boy, and jilted him though her head had { 


We can understand how he could | 
love Kitchen Schénkopf, the pretty daughter of | 


Nay, nay, we believe that the poet | oa 
| books for myself;” then he reckons up the cost, | 


She was not | ‘ : ; 
rarity as the kindness of the giver. 
| wine, sent him from Bremen, we have the fol- | 


She was | 


| too fond, to he r 


the whole gain of my life is now to 
weep her loss. 

Goethe and Christiane Vulpius have been 
brought to our remembrance through a book just 
sent us; its date* anticipating the year— Freund- 
schaftlche Briefe von Goethe und seiner Frau an 
Nicolaus Meyer. Aus den Jahren 1800—1831 


(“ Friendly Letters, &c., to N. M.”). This Meyer | 


was a physician, established first at Bremen, 
afterwards at Minden, and early known to the 
poet. They appear to have been on the most 
The letters, we are told by the 


sheet. Christiane’s letters are chiefly in her own 
hand-writing; but sometimes they were dic- 
tated to her brother, sometimes 


He was certainly not in- 
no great fault in that. The earth produces sweet 
wines; why, except from morbid affectation, 


Why, if we can gather roses, should we scramble 
over ditches to gather foetid horehound ? In one 


| of his letters he thanks Meyer for “ the excellent 
| fish and costly wines” he had sent him. 
| poet must eat and drink like other mortals; the 
| pity is, that he cannot always eat of the best or 


The 


drink of the best. Then as toa great man 
writing upon such small subjects as buttons, 
socks, flannel waistcoats and such-like ward- 
robe matters, Goethe himself has placed on re- 
cord—“ Letters are among the most important 
memorials which an individual can leave of him- 
self.” 
lington-street, from every quarter of the world, 
could Sotheby announce that he was about to dis- 
pose of a genuine letter by Shakspere to his tailor, 
giving directions about the cut and fashion of his 
Here, in a letter, we have Goethe ac- 
knowledging the receipt of “a packet of stock- 
ings for Eglofstein; one ditto, in oil-cloth, for 
Secretary Vulpius; one ditto in paper; one little 
box for Professor Henry Meyer; two packets of 


with all the minuteness of a Joseph Hume, and, 
after deducting a remittance, admits that he owes 


his friend a balance of some twelve thalers odd. ! 


In another letter he acknowledges the receipt of 


a present of rose-wine,from his friend the Doctor. | 
“You have sent me, my dearest friend, your aged | 


wine to cheer and regale me on my natal day. It 


is valuable in a double sense, as well from its | 
Of this rose- | 


lowing account :— 


The well-known costly rose-wine, five hogsheads 
of which had been in the cellars of the Town Hall of | 


Bremen from 1624, was at that time valued at 300 


thalers. In 1816 it was calculated that this same | 


wine, at ten thalers per cent. compound interest 


added, was worth 239,695,280 thalers, or 35,954,1927., | 


the ohm; 3,268,572/. the bottle; 403,571. the glass; 
and 358/. the drop. 
wine was sent to honour his birth-day. 

In other letters Goethe acknowledges to his 
friend Dr. Meyer the receipt of such homely 
things as butter, a barrel of herrings, a packet of 
newspapers, Malaga, Madeira (the poet, poor old 


man, appears to have been fond of a cheering | 


glass), again fish, fowls, and other matters be- 
longing to the larder. Coins, medals, vases and 
other antiquities are sent to him and duly noticed. 


In the purchase of the latter articles, Christiane | 


exercised a judicious control over the purse- 
strings. She did not begrudge a barrel of 
herrings, or a cask of wine—of which, poor 
thing, she was at one period of her life rather 
own and Goethe’s sorrow—but 
she could not understand why money should be 
spent on fragments of Etruscan pottery and 
specimens of the coinage of Greece and Rome. 
Goethe in these letters exhibits a man most 
scrupulous and punctual in money matters. To 


* Leipzig; Hermann Hartung. 1856 


to Geist | 
or Von Riemer, Goethe’s secretaries. The collec- | 
tion, as a whole, gives us some insight into the | 
| poet’s domestic life and ménage. We find him in 

his slippers and dressing-gown, and looking over | 
the undignified zsthetics of the wine-cellar, the | 


What a rush there would be to Wel- | 


In 1924 a few flasks of this rose- | 





LITERATURE. 


his friend Dr. Meyer he announces his marriage, 
after the occupation of Weimar by the French, 

| when his house was invaded, and his wine-eellars 
drained by droughty dragoons and dry-lipped 
grenadiers, and when Christiane was driven out of 
her senses almost, with the eternal hubbub and 
racket that prevailed, in these terms:— 

“ Weimar, 20 Oct., 1806.—We live! Our house was 
saved from fire and plunder by a miracle. The 

reigning Duchess, with ourselves, has experienced the 

| most wretched hours. Her we have to thank for 
hopes of better days in future... . Singular that 
this day of disasters was one of beautiful sunshine. 
To cheer up these dismal days by a festivity, I and 
my little housekeeper were yesterday united in holy 
wedlock, on the twentieth Sunday after Trinity.” 

Goethe’s letters, treating of little matters, are 
still elegant, and betray great consideration and 
a kindliness of heart which has often been denied 
him. The letters of Christiane are, in general, 
longer than those of her husband, treating in 
homely style of domestic matters—home joys 
and cares. Her affection for Goethe was deep 
and unaffected. On him she entirely rested. 
Once she writes of Goethe, who had been unwell: 
“ Matters yet are better with the Geheim-Rath. 
But I fear that it is only patchwork. O God, 
to think that a time may come when I shall 
feel quite alone, is to destroy many a pleasant 
hour. ... Think of me sometimes; for, beyond 
you and the Geheim-Rath, I have not a single 
friend in the world.” The admirers of the poet 
will read this collection of letters with great 
interest. 

We have now by our side another little work 
having reference to two of the great poets of 
Germany, edited by A. Diezmann—Aus Weimars 
Glanzzeit, &c. (Of the Glory-time of Weimar. 
Unpublished letters by and relating to Goethe 
and Schiller.”) It has been said of Goethe that 
he fancied he loved; of Schiller that he did love. 
Both loved; both were genial; each had his circle 
of friends and admirers. Yet, upon the whole, it 
may be ventured upon to say that Schiller was 
| beloved more than Goethe, while the towering 

genius of the latter excited the greatest wonder. 
| In these letters, written about the close of the 
, last century, we find nothing new—nothing much 

to arrest attention. They appear to have been 
| collected and published as mere relics, and give 
| little insight to the characters of the men. What 
} 


more common-place than the following note from 
Schiller:—“ As I have often payments to make 
| in Jena, I take the liberty, my dear friend, to ask 
you to do so inmy name. I pray you to pay 
Paulsen 45 thalers, and Gopferdt 5 thalers at your 
convenience.” The letters about the two men 
have more interest. “Goethe has been ennobled,” 
writes G. R. Voigt, in 1728 ; “ we shall see what 
| he will do as Herr von Goethe.” His nobility 
made him neither a worse poet nor a more supple 
courtier. The bit of red ribbon did not spoil the 
man. Snatches of gossip about the times and 
| the men of the times form the staple of the 
second half of the book. 

Joseph Wenzig is still industriously employed 
in recommending the literature of his native 
Bohemia, through translations, to the Germans. 
| The literature of Bohemia dates from the four- 
teenth century. Among the hundred and eighty 
writers of that age, mentioned by Jungmann, 
Thomas von Stitué “towers like an Alp” above 
| all the rest. He was born in 1325; the year of 

his death is uncertain. He was a voluminous 
writer, distinguished by deep religious feeling, a 
genuine love of nature, love of the beautiful, and 
love of his mother tongue. From his “ Thoughts 
on God” we give an extract in prose form: 

The world is like a book that by the hand, I 
mean the power, of heavenly wisdom has been out- 
written; and everything in creation is as a word 
written within this book, setting forth the power and 

| wisdom of the Almighty. Hence comesit, as it often 
haps, that one takes up the book and looks therein, 
but nothing understandeth. A second comes, and 
loud extols the outward of the book—its handsome 
binding. And then a third, he looks within, and the 
fair writing praises. The spiritual man alone under- 
stands the sense that in the words resideth. 

The Rosmarinkranz (“Rosemary Wreath”) is 
another collection of Bohemian poems translated 
intoGerman. The rosemary, the preface informs 
us, plays an important part in the poetry of the 


Bohemians ; for the maiden is adorned with it 
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as well when she is led to the 
when she is laid on her bier—the holy earnest of 
earth and heaven is fastened upon her brows. 
In Stule’s “Salomon” occur the following 
verses :— 

1. Prefer not, O my son, the pallid half light of the 
glorious beam; day beshames the dim night ever; 
better sun than starlight sheen. Never doth the rose- 
tree blossom in the glimmer of the night; and the 
fruit-tree ripens never in the moonshine e’er so bright. 

2. And, my son, trust not the likeness—listen to 
its sad defects; know that truth may still be absent, 
and that age oft youth affects. Star can never star 
unmake, and truth make never truth descend ; pearl 
the pearl can never rival, truth can virtue ne'er 
defend. 

To a farther collection of Bohemian poesy and 
of Portuguese sonnets we shall endeavour to 
make early reference. 





Foreign Books recently published. 


Where prices are given the franc has been valued at a 
shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing 
books duty and carriage have to be reckoned. 


FRENCH. 


Augustine Millot. J. de Marchef-Girard. 3 vols. Paris 
8v0. 22s. 
Biographie du Comte de Guibert. C. Forestié. Paris. vo. 





De la haute éducation intellectuelle. 
Paris. 8vo. 7s. 

Essai sur les Confessions de J. J. Rousseau. 
Paris. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Etude sur Bayle. C. Lenient. Paris. 8vo. ‘ 

Histoire des artistes vivants, avec les portrai 
T. Silvestre. Paris. 8vo. ls. 

Histoire de la médecine grecque depuis Esculape jusqu’as 
Hippocrate exclusivement. S. Hondart. Paris. 8vo. 6s. 

La France illustrée. Géographie, histoire, &c. V. A. Malte- 


Dupanloup. Tom. I. 
C. Estienne. 


28. 
¢ 
t 


s des artistes. 


Brun. Paris. 8yvo. 42s, 
Histoire des capitals. Constantinople, ancienne et moderne, 
&. J.M.Cayla. Paris. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


La vie d'une comédienne, Minette. Théod. de Banville. Paris. 
32mo. Is. 

La Consulat de Cournonterral. 
XIV. sitcle. A. Germain. Montpellier. 4to. 

Les Beaux-Arts en Europe, 1855. Théophile Gautier. Paris. 
18mo., 

Les chercheurs d'amour, scéne de la vie romanesque. P 
Boyer. Paris. 18mo. Is. 

L'esprit des autres. E. Fiurnier. 2d edit. Paris. 18mo. 
oe 


cs. 
Manuel de la navigation dans la mer Adriatique, d'aprés 
Marioni. A. Le Gras. Paris. 8yo. 12s. 
GERMAN. 
Das grosse Geheimniss der menschliche Doppelnatur. 8yo. 
3s. 


Die schinsten Deutschen Sagen, &c. (The prettiest Ger- 


man legends and stories in prose and verse, from the | 


earliest times). Schanz and Kauffer. Illustrated. 
den. 4to. Ils. 

Geschichte, &c. (History of the Assyrians and Persians from 
the 13th to the 5th century before Christ). Jacob Kruger. 
Francfort. 8vo. 

Grundziige, &c. (Principles of a System of Philosophy, or 
Encyclopzedia of the Philosophical Sciences). K. F. Fischer. 
Franckturt a. M. S8vo. 6s. 

Urgeschichte, &c. (Primitive History of the Indo-Germanic 
nations). Jacob Kruger. Bonn. 8vo. 





PERSIAN. 
Abou’l Kasim Firdousi. (The Book of Kings. Publ 
translated, and commentated by Jutes Mobl. 
Paris. 8vo. Imprimerie impériale. 90s. 








FRANCE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, Dec. 14. 
Ractive is only known to the great majority of the 
English public as the author of several very dull tra- 
gedies, which but for Rachel would be unbearable. 
Not one in twenty of those who witness the perform- 
ances of la grande tragédienne, and certainly not one 


| rabbits and even game! 
| cheese annually devoured by the capital represents a 


were quite familiar to him; and he has made such 
extensive loans from them, and at the same time 
departed so entirely from them—taming down the 
rugged Hippolytus to a smooth-tongued, well- 


| shaven courtier—that, although not free from the 


reproach of imitation, he is not obnoxious to that of 
being wholly devoid of originality. Besides the 
Essays, this little volume contains valuable notes, 
and a variety of other interesting matter; not the 
least curious is a list of all the actors who, in thea- 
trical parlance, created the parts, 7. e. performed them 
for the first time. Thus we find that Zsther was 


| performed for the first time exclusively by the fair 


pupils of the school of St. Cyr—Mlles. de Lallie, de 


| Glapion, and d’Abancourt being respectively Assuerus, 


Mardochée, and Aman. In Athalie the part of Joad 
was first played by Baron the actor, the Duke of 
Orleans taking that of Abner the high-priest. 

The Great Exhibition just concluded had its ad- 
vantages no doubt; but, like all human things, it 


| was not without its evils. By way of a counterpoise, 


and not the least of these, is the legacy of which it 
has left us in the shape of writers who fancy them- 


| selves called upon to favour the public with their 
| views about its results, political, social, and indus- 


trial. Among these L’Exposition « vol d'oiseau, by 
M. Claudin, is perhaps pre-eminent for its dullness. 
The object of this book is thus stated by a friendly 
reviewer :—‘ M. Claudin has been seized with a noble 


| emulation to add his voice to the concert of religious 


enthusiasm which the Exhibition has called forth.” 
M. Claudin, the same benevolent critic tells us, ‘ be- 
longs to that category of writers whom the posi- 
tivism, or rather the industrialism, of the age does 
not scare beyond measure, and who, without ceasing 
to make a special study of the eternal dramas of the 


| soul, desire to find for industry a place among the 


p) 


arts.’ 
a fair idea of the work itself. 


This incomprehensible twaddle will give you 
The reviewer and the 


| reviewed may be shaken in a bag together; neither 


Fragment de l'histoire du | 


will be improved or deteriorated by the process. 

A writer in the Revue de Paris, M. Fournel, on 
whose writings I have already had occasion to call 
the favourable attention of your readers, gives in the 
present number some highly interesting details on 
“ Dining in Paris.” Not the dinners of the Café de 


altar as a bride as | Euripides, Aschylus, the Bible, and the Fathers, | the fountain, which occupies + 


he centre of the 





place, and the houses which form its eastern boun- 
dary, four or five long deal boards are placed on 
tressels, and form the table; wooden benches supply 
the place of chairs. Table-cloth and napkins, it is 
hardly necessary to say, are luxuries unheard of. As 
soon as any individual—man, woman, or child—in- 
tent on dining, drops down on the bench, a stout, 
jovial-looking, middle-aged matron places before him 
a tin spoon and fork, and a deep earthenware platter ; 
then, taking off the cover from a capacious tin vessel 
resting on the ground beside her, ladles out a plateful 
of greyish-looking stuff, in which a few cabbage-stalks 
float about rari nantes. This is the soup. When the 
customer has disposed of it, the hostess cleans the 
plate without lifting it from the table, by passing a 
wet towel over it. She then makes a lunge with an 
instrument resembling a diminutive pitchfork in ‘a 
second tin vessel; she withdraws from it a piece of 
boiled beef, which she submerges beneath an avalanche 
of black beans, taken from a third tin pot. Each 
man provides his own bread, and brings his knife with 
him. For those who are thirsty the tountain is close 
at hand, unless they prefer to pay a visit to one of 
the many wineshops that stud the neighbourhood. 
lhe price of the dinner is three sous (1}d.); and yet 
the seller obtains a large profit. 

The rag-gatherers or chiffoniers have eating-houses 
of their own in the Quartier St. Jacques, behind the 
Polytechnic School, the most stylish of which isa 
house in the Rue des Amandiers, St. Genevieve. The 
chiffonniers are not over-delicate; but, judging from 
the prices, which are rather high, this must be their 
Maison Dorée. I subjoin a list of the prices :—beer, 
the bottle, 10 and 15 centimes (1d. an coffee, 
with the petit verre, 10 centimes (1 1.); soup, 5 and 10 
centimes (4d. and 1d.); a plate of cabbage, 5 centimes 
(4d.); a plate of beans, do. ; stews, 10 centimes (1d.); 
boiled beef and bacon, do. ; 5 and 10 cen- 
times (3d. and 1d.) Dessert: stewed prunes, 5 cen- 
times. Now this is really not cheap ; for, suppusing 


L 1 d.): 


| all the above-mentioned delicacies are partaken of, the 


Paris, or the Café Anglais, or those temples of Gas- | 


trimargia all civilised beings blessed with ample 
means and a good digestion are supposed to be 


| familiar with—but the low dens where bad cheap 


Dres- | 


dinners are made by porters and chiffonniers, and the 
somewhat more pretentious establishments where the 
“shabby genteel” do mostly congregate. Though 


| averse to statistics, M. Fournel tells us that Paris 





daily consumes 200 oxen, 250 calves, , and 
1200 sheep —an estimate which strikes us as rather 
below the mark ; but then M. Fouinel naively admits 
that he does not take into account the poultry, or the 
horses, dogs, cats, and other loathsome animals, 
which are absorbed by Paris under the disguise of 
He assures that the 


990 pig: 


us 
sum of 3,500,000 francs worth of cheese, or 140,0007. 
sterling. 

All visitors to Paris cannot but have been struck 
by the immense number of wine-shops. M. Fournel 
commences his cruise among cheap refreshment-shops 
eating-houses with some interesting details 
these establishments. According to M. 


and 
touching 


| Fournel, we ought not to speak disparagingly of the 


in a hundred who thumb Esther or Athalie at school, | 


dream that Racine was an elegant and accomplished 
scholar, and that his critiques on the Greek drama, 
and his Essays, have long been looked up to in 


France as models of taste and unpedantic erudition. | 


These Essays were scattered in the collection of ‘*Mé- 


moires” or ‘‘ Minutes,” published by the Académie | 


des Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres, and in other 
works of an equally recondite and unpopular charac- 
ter. The Marquis de la Rochefoucault-Liancourt has 
collected all he could discover, edited and published 
them, under the title of Etudes littéraires et morales de 
Racine. From a perusal of this work, the suspicion 
which many entertain that Racine’s treatment of some 
subjects, in a manner offering at once an analogy and 
a difference with that which the same subjects 
may have met with at the hands of the Greek 
tragic writers, was the result of design rather than 
accident, becomes a conviction. Racine was evi- 


dently not only a most diligent reader, but an 
assiduous commentator; and, had he had the misfor- 
tune of being a German, would undoubtedly have | 
been professor in some university, and spent his life 
in repairing “ irréparable outrage ‘ 
unskilful 
of the 


which time and 
inflicted upon the text 
Homer, 8 


have 
authors. 


scholars 
best Greek 


Sophocles, 


marchands de vins. If some of them prove the ruin 
of many who frequent them, the fault is to be laid at 
their door rather than at that of the vendors. Many 
of those who turn up their noses at them have pro- 
bably more than once slily dived into their recesses 

for economical refreshment. In fact, (says M. 

Fournel, if every time one’s mouth felt parched in a ! 
hot Paris summer's day, an ice at Tortoni’s or ag 

of soda-water at the Café Cardinal, were the onl: 
means at hand to allay one’s thirst, the luxury would 
prove rather expensive for those not basking in the 
smiles of fortune. But at the wineshop, for two sous 
(one penny), the average price of the “ 
tion,” you may quietly enjoy your canon of wine, or | 
your “ groseille,” and eau de Seliz, sit for an hour in 
the cool shady back parlour, and read the Siecle, 
The waiter expects no gratuity. Most of these wine- 
shop-keepers also keep a restaurant, of which M. 
Fournel speaks highly. Many of these hybrid estab- 
lishments have been the origin of some of the most 
famous gastronomic houses on the Boulevards—teste 
Verdier l’Olive’s, near the Halle, where the unsophis- 


consomina- 


carte amounts to at least sixpence-halfpenny; and 
the maximum prices would make it eight pence, a 
sum which, to many a hard-working artisan, would 
seem to be extravagant. A shabby-genteel dining- 
house, where no less than 700 persons daily feed at the 
same time, is to be seen in the Rue Rambuteau. The 
price is only 80 centimes per head, and the cuisine is 
so good that Mr. Fournel tells us that numbers have 
to be turned from the doors disaj pointed, 

The theatres of Paris, which have been so long flourish- 
ing upon the crowds of strangers attracted by the Exhi- 
bition, already feel the change effected by its close— 
their receipts in the course of the month ending on 
the 1st instant having diminished by upwards of 
80,0002, or two millions of francs, from the month 
preceding. This hint, which affects every manager in 
his most sensitive part, his pocke, has set all these 
establishments to work for the production of novelty, 
of which the last week or two has furnished an 
abundant crop. The Grand Opera, which by the large 
—too large—allowance of means from Government 
(something near upon 40,000/. per annum) stands 
rather apart from the other theatres, has brought for- 
ward nothing, but promises a new b illet in the course 
of a week or two, to be followed by L couple of 
operettas by new composers. [he Director has made 
a valuable acquisition in the person of Mme Borghi 
Mamo, one of the finest contralto voices (save that of 
Mlle. Alboni’s) we have heard for years. She has, 
however, one decided advantage over that portly lady, 
namely, she feels what she sings, and acts admirably, 
without any of the exaggeration which is the beset- 
ting sin of ‘Italian cantatrici when they act atall. I 
mention this particularly, as one of your weekly con- 
temporaries, who writes very ora ilarly indeed on 





foreign operatic matters, describes Mme. Borghi 
“*- as entirely deficient in this respect. This lady 
is very new to Paris and London, as she has 


18,000 francs (a trifle 
xperience she 
sui, although 

n of rational 


accepted an engagement at 
under 20002.) a year. Had she mor 
would have blushed at receiving such : 


quite sufficient remuneration, in the opin 
beings, for the services of any singer in the universe. 
When. however, we see worn-out and often indifferent 
' vocalists receiving four, five, nay, even ten thousand 
pounds (250,000 francs) per annum, ¢ wonders at 
anything like reasonable modesty among this spoiled 


before, Mlle. 
amounts to 
Director has 
ld she consent to 
ear. The reply 


and overpaid class. As I have state 
Cruvelli’s salary at the Grand Opera 
10,0002. ; and it is understood that th 
offered to increase it by 1200/ sh 
prolong her eng t for anot 










pemel 


ticated reader. lis, it seems, yet waited for. An good singer, 

qui potest archaicis conviva recumbere lectis, | but of less pretensions, Mme. Tedesco, has also been 

: : P » Gran er’ e Roger is als ut 

and can put up with massive crockery, is strongly | added to the Grand Opera, wh . r - 0 = 
, re » his post it neither s 

recommended to visit, and pay his respects to good permanently to resum hi post. Dut neither these 

r additions and the lavish expenditure bestowed upon 


Mme. l‘Olive’s Pommard. To return to;the marchands | 
devin. Their shops, well nigh deserted in the day- 
time, have from four to seven a.m. been doing a 
roaring business. Before the genteel part of the 
world think of rising, masons, carmen, rag-gatherers, 
carpenters, &c., have tossed off their canon, and had 
their morning gossip about the Czar and Sebastopol. 





As for restaurants, beginning by the lower end of 
the scale, the palm undoubtedly belongs to an 
establishment which carries on its operations in 


the open air, on the Place du Chatelet. Between 


} , 
the scenery. costumes, and other accessories, will ever 





make the Grand Opera other than wl it is—one of 
the most tiresome theatres in Europe—without an 
entire change of system. ‘Their interminable five 
act operas, lengthened out by a k of half ballet 
dance which takes up the best part of hour, are 
positive nuisances, worthy to rank with the super- 
annuated coucous and diligences which the 
Parisians used to perform all t journeys for 


business or pleasure for half a century after England 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Drc. 15, 














and other countries had adopted the improved 
mail-coach. Strange that a country so fond of 
revolution should persist in venerability like this 
Grand Opera. At the Italiens affairs are looking 





up. Verdi's TZrovatore has been most  success- 
ful in its revival, with Mario in the tenor 
part. He is, however, quit 2 out of his pl ice, and the 
exertions he is compelled to use threaten serious 


| 





given to the public lately, by the same pen, “ Satan 
and the Graces,” a poem also in versi sciolti, the 
startling title of which might lead to unjust infe- 
rences, though nothing objectionable, morally or 


| religiously, can really be urged against it; also 


| 


injury to the residue of his still charming voice. The | 


fact is, an 


iuch less refined singer than Mario, with a | 


good pair of stentorian lungs, after the fashion of | 


Bettini, answers the purpose of Verdi quite as well. 
Mme. Penco, an « 
sing—the soprano part capitally; but, being indisposed 
one day last week, she announced the fact to the 


Director, who, having just engaged Mme. Frezzolini, 
applied to that lady to oblige him. After demurring 
some little time as to the shortness of the notice, the 


1, and all was sunshine. 
time of raising the in, however, she waited on 
the Director with a written paper in her hand, which 


fair Erminia consente 





cu 





xcellent artiste, sings—or rather, did | 


“ Rodolfo,” a narrative, in several cantos, the con- 
ception of which is original and felicitous, the hero 
being a youth somewhat of the Don Juan calibre, 
but who, instead of being corrupted, is elevated by 
life’s experiences, and, after long wanderings in 
strange lands, erring and repenting and suffering, to 
become “a sadder and a wiser man,” returns to Italy 


to meet death in the struggle for liberty at thie | 


defence of Vicenza, 1848. 
the munificence of a Mecenas has interfered with 


It is to be regretted that 


| the popularity of this, the last publication of Prati, | 


At the | 


she requested him to sign, that being the only condi- 
tion on which she would go on forthe part. The 
paper was an engagement that, in return for Mme. 


Frezzolini accepting the rile at this emergency, it 


should be sung exclusively by herself during the re- | 


mainder of the The manager stared! But 
he had no choice, and the adroit lady holds possession 
of the character; for which, it must be added, that 
her wasted form and exhausted voice so thoroughly 
unfit her, that in the third act she becomes com- 
pletely inaudible, and the audience only know she is 
singing by the motion of her lips. 
who acquaints the world with this amiable little trait 
on the part of the newly engaged artiste, adds, that, 
had M. Calzado been somewhat better acquainted 
with theatrical regulations in Paris, he would have 
only had to raise the curtain, and leave the rest to the 
police, who would have taken care that the lady pro- 
ceeded with her part. The Opéra Comique and 
Lyrique have each brought forward two trifling 
novelties, but neither are worth troubling you with 
their names. 

The Vaudeville has rather won the honours of the 
last fifteen days, in a little drama called Le fils de M. 
Goddard. Admirably written, and replete with 
situations the most touching and natural, this piece 
has one capital defect which will exclude itfrom repre- 
sentation wherever the licence of thestage is not carried 
to an extent almost revolting. The foundation for 
the drama is a case of bastardy, by which the peace 
of two families is placed in jeopardy, and two 


season. 





“uterine ” brothers, one a natural son, forced to fight | 


a duel, or remain subject to a disgraceful charge of 
cowardice. The agony of the father, who is the 
confidant of all these terrible disclosures, and the 
general effect of the play, are finely brought out; but 
the vile taste of the original incident degrades the 
whole composition, and quite deprives the author, M. 
Bourgeois, of the Kddes which should follow a play of 
such genuine merit. 

At the Francais, a 
accepted, called Le 
withdrawn by the 


new comedy has been 
Coin du Monde, but was 
dr author, M. Lebieux, on _ his 
receiving, it is said, the modest indemnity of 
300 franes (12/.) Another is also accepted written 
by M. de Beauplan, entitled L'’Exemple, and is 
shortly to be performed. In the mean time Mme. 
George Sand’s picce is in rehearsal at the Francais. 
It is said to have one peculiarity—neither the author, 


The journalist | 
| effected by its transient triumphs. 


directors, nor actors, are able to tell whether it should | 


be called a tragedy, or a comedy, ora drama. Mme. 


Sand is a very clever person; but what she has ever | 


written for the stage to entitle her to the patronage of | 
the Government as a dramatist, the world are as vet | 


completely in the dark. This lady, by the way, was 
one of the writers who drew up the Republican Con- 
stitution after the Revolution of 1848, called the Con- 
stitution Impossible. The wicked part of the world 
say that the impossible ingredient was the invention 
of Mme. George Sand, and that an Illustrious Per- 
sonage thus shows his gratitude to one of the un- 
conscious instruments of his elevation to the Empire. 





ITALY. 


MODERN LITERATURE IN PIEDMONT. 
FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
(Continued/ rom page 589.) 

THE opportunity was offered me of making the 
acquaintance of one commonly esteemed as the first 
living poet of Italy—Giovanni Prati, resident in 
Turin, but at this season of villeggiatura, unfortu- 
nately for myself, absent in some rural retreat. ‘This 
distinguished writer, still in the vigour of life and 
intellect, published his first work, two volumes of 
Idyls, Canzoni, and Monodies, in 1844; and in the 
same year, Memorie e Lacrime (** Remembrances and 
Tears”), a volume of sonnets, mostly allusive to 
domestic sorrows, but in part addressed to the great 
ne of Italian and oiher lands—Silvio Pellico, 

yron, Alfieri, Ugo Foscolo, &. A few years later 


appeared his Ermengarda, a story in versi sciolti of 
pathetic character and domestic incidents; and, be- 
sides a small volume of “ Letters on Art,” have been 





the Marquis Pallavicino having purchased from him 
the MS. at a liberal price, and brought out the poem 





natural manner—Maria Valier, the sister of Jacopo, 
one of the conspirators who is murdered by Eu- 
phrosyne, a beautiful Greek slave, leagued with their 
cause in the secret object of avenging her wrongs on 
her betrayer. This last, the principal female character, 
is terrible in beauty and passion, eloquent in vindic- 
tiveness, goaded by the memory of injured innocence, 
Jaffier, a leading conspirator, the lover of Maria, is a 
Provencal captain, and Jacques Pierra, a Norman 
corsair (according to history), both adventurers in 
the service of the Republic; and the Spanish ambas- 
sador, Bedmar, promotes their desperate enterprise, 
himself protected by official privilege, from motives of 
national jealousy. The most striking scene is the 
final, where the bodies of Jaffier, Renault, and 
Euphrosyne are suddenly displayed by the raising of 
a curtain to Bedmar before the Inquisition of State. 


| Sampiero is an episode in the history of Corsica, 1562, 


in an expensive edition, hitherto the only one issued. | 


I am told the author has made arrangements for a 
complete edition of his works, shortly to appear at 
Paris. 

Regaldi is author of many admired lyrics, who 
has won reputation as an improvvisatore in several 
countries, and whose collected compositions are now 
being published in the 9th edition, divided into parts, 
the first volume of which has lately been reviewed 
in most favourable terms by the official Gazette of 
Piedmont. During his journeys to London, Paris, 
through all provinces of Italy, and some Oriental 
regions, it seems that the studies of Regaldi have 
been perpetually directed to higher attainments than 
the exercise of spontaneous talent alone could have 
The first publi- 
cation of his poems was at Naples, 1846; and among 


the contents of the volume just issued, as distin- | : D omg 
battle-field, has had a strange fate in publication ; 


guished by loftiness of theme and beauty of lan- 
guage, a‘‘ Hymn to the Deity from the Summit of 
Etna,” “Man and the Angel,” “The Willow of St. 
Helena,” ‘‘ Morning Prayer,” &c.; and another of a 
different class (instancing reconciliation between the 
spirit of poetry and practical science applied to civi- 


lisation) the ‘‘ Electric Telegraph,” with which, and a | 


Latin version of the same, this volume closes. 

With another whose powers have been generally 
recognised as an imaginative writer, Guiseppe Revere, 
I have had the pleasure of making acquaintance here. 
A native of the Venetian island of Grado, he is now 
settled in Turin, and occasionally contributes to the 
Revista Contemporanea. Of still youthful aspect, 
athletic figure, and fine frank countenance, he is a 
most prepossessing person, and singularly felicitous in 
conversation, so unaffectedly eloquent that we may 
be well contented to act only the listener in his 
society. Signor Revere began to write poetry in 
England, has published many prose dramas, and 
is now engaged on a tale in blank verse. Giovanni 
di Grado, the story of a fisherman who, from that 
Adriatic Isle, sets out on long journeyings, visits the 
East, observes, studies, and learns; a fragment of 
this, remarkable for graphic power, describing the 
port and city of Trieste, I have had the advantage of 
hearing read by the author, with much effect. Being 
an Oriental scholar, deeply interested in the mythology 
and history of Hindostanee nations, much may be 
expected from him in this poem when the adventures 
of his fisherman are introduced under Eastern skies. 
Lemonnier is about to publish at Florence the dramas, 
collected in one volume, the most finished composi- 
tions of Revere: Lorenzino di Medici (of which, I 
believe, Dumas has largely availed himself in his 


treatment of the same story), Savonarola, Il Marchese | 


di Bedmar, and Sampiero. 
Savonarola will be most generally interesting; it may 
be called a dramatico-historic romance—for neither in 
form or intention can it be referred to the stage— 


Among these, perhaps, | 


divided into parts instead of acts, and in the first | 


edition occupying two volumes, followed by an ex- 
tract from Nardi’s Storia della Citta di Firenze, giving 
a full narrative of the public career and tragic death 
of that celebrated friar, on testimony of an eye-wit- 
ness. The work is historic, not only in its fidelity 
to real incidents, but in its portraiture of local 
manners; departing as widely as possible from old 
established canons of the Italian scene, it aims at 
showing us the people of Florence at this epoch, not 
merely the characters or actions of a few noted per- 


in which the patriot so named played a conspicuous 
part at Marseilles. In the Revista have appeared a 
series of papers by Revere, half-comic, half-serious, 
and full of originality, called “ Recollections of the 
Deacon Anacleto,” a mysterious personage, whose 
acquaintance the author casually makes, and with 
whom he agrees to travel and study for a time. 
Anything but orthodox does this individual prove, 
and, indeed, open to suspicions for which he would 
have been burnt as a necromancer by the Spanish 
Inquisition. Revere’s is a mind too earnest to treat 
religious questions with frivolity; but I am sorry to 
observe the unsettled state of opinion on vital ques- 
tions which the vague ratiocinations of his imaginary 
deacon too clearly betray—a specimen, it is to be 
feared, of tendencies gaining ground among ardent 
and dissatisfied minds in Italy. A poem by the same 
writer, “‘ Marengo,” the subject taken from the renowned 


the edition was prepared at some house in Milan, just 
before the tumults of ’48, and amid the confusion 
ensuing all the copies were destroyed or dispersed. A 
fragment, however, has been saved in the pages of 
the Revista Contemporanea, and has merits sufficient to 
excite regret for the fate of the remainder. 

One of the most deeply thinking writers of the day 
in Italy, and who, though not by birth, has become 
by adoption a Piedmontese, is Niccolo Tommasio, 
formerly the colleague of Manin in the Provisional 
Government of Venice, now Professor of Literature in 
the Commercial College at Turin. He is, I believe, 
about the age of sixty, and has a fine head, with long 
curling beard, that might be made the study for an 
Apostle. Walking through the streets, his air is 
that of one inwardly self-occupied, abstractedly 
serious. ‘Thoughts on Education” (originally 


| published at Florence) is a work by him pregnant 


with suggestions, informed by a spirit of earnest 
religion and intellectual morality, which might be 
placed in the same category with the magnificent 
treatise by Degerando—Du Perfectionnement Moral. 
Many years ago, when in political exile at Paris, 
Tommasio published an historic romance, ‘‘ The Duke 
of Athens,” founded on the the story of the ferocious 
Walter de Brienne, and his fall after a brief tyranny 
of ten months at Florence, 1343—a single volume, 
containing some pictures powerfully worked up, but 
abounding in details of horror, scenes of popular ven- 
geance by citizens turned into cannibals through the 
madness of justified hate, too absolutely revolting. 
A later work by him, of the imaginative class, is 
dedicated to higher moral objects—‘‘ Faith and 
Beauty.” To the interests of philology he has ren- 
dered signal service by a publication now become 
quite classic throughout Italy—a “ Dictionary of 
Italian Synonymes.” Shortly after the late catas- 
trophes of revolution, in which he had been himself a 
sufferer, he brought out, both in French and Italian, 
a volume written with eloquence often thrilling, 
‘* Rome and the World,” in the object of showing 
that the annexation of temporal sovereignty to the 
Holy See was, and could only ‘prove, a source of 
scandal, a cause of alienation from the Church. The 
protest thus ably put forward by a man of such large 
intellect deserved attention—the more so because not 
proceeding from a point of hostility against Catho- 
licism (for Tommasio shows himself here, as in all 


| his works, an earnest believer, accepting fully the 
| teachings of the Church), but simply directed against 


sonages ; perhaps open to objection indeed, for allow- | 


ing too much to the subordinate grouping, dwelling 
too long on scenes of vulgarity, dialogues of low life 
in some instances displaying only degraded passions. 
But the idea is excellent, the effect often highly suc- 
cessful, from the strong relief given to passages of 
deeper interest and characters of higher tone. The 
scene in the prison, after the torture of Savonarola— 
his rapturous and mystic communings, when 
he sees with visionary eyes the 
of the Roman Court and crimes of the Borgia house, 
prophecies the sack of Rome and siege of Florence; 
the execution scene, with its terrific details and 


surgings of popular excitement—both are admirably | 


wrought, leaving the impression of dread realities 
personally witnessed. The ‘“ Marquis of Bedmar; 
or, Venice and the Spaniards in 1618,” is the story 
which Otway took such liberties with to work up in 
that tragedy ranting.of passion and mawkish senti- 
ment, ‘* Venice Preserved.” Revere has dramatised its 
reality, only adding a female character, by whose 
means the conspiraey is discovered in a perfectly 





corruptions | 


| 


the temporal circumstances of a hierarchy. His last 
published volume is a notice of the lately deceased 
philosopher Rosmini, originally brought out as a 
series in the Revista—not so much a biography as a 
collection of personal reminiscences, rather too diffuse, 
but full of feeling and reverential appreciation of 
that great man, whose private and public character 
he has evidently known in the most intimate manner. 

Having addressed some questions by letter to the 
author of the ‘‘ History of Venice under the Aus- 
trians ”"—a valuable record of a period least illustrated 
or known in the annals of the Adriatic City—I had 
the honour of a visit from him. The Marquis Peve- 
relli,, who has employed the years of exile in the 
compilation of this work, is a man of middle age, 
with a stamp of thought and suffering on his coun- 
tenance. Formerly in official employment at Milan, 
and native of Verona, he has been an emigrant since 
the revolutionary epoch, and now contributes to the 
Opinione, one of the liberal journals conducted with 
ability here. In his historical undertaking he had 
many difficulties to overcome; for, while ancient 
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a Se — 
records may Che informed “0 be easily consulted in 
the archives of Venice, those relating to Austrian 
rule are of most diflicult access. Publications of 
secret papers, drawn from the police arcana during 
the vicissitudes of 1848, have revealed what that 


Government never would have conceded to the 
claims of the historian; and, for the rest, personal 
recollections, or those of testimonies to events of 


remoter date, supplied Peverelli with the material 
requisite for his work. He is now engaged on a 
translation, the appearance of which cannot fail to 
excite attention here—indeed throughout Italy— 
the “‘ History of the Nineteenth Century,” by Ger- 
yinus. 

Italian literature has certainly proved sterile in the 
field of romance, compared with its splendid fruitful- 
ness inother walks. Yet the events of late years have, 
naturally enough, suggested to many the idea of 
dressing history in the garb most attractive to ima- 
gination, and the political novel has become a phe- 
nomenon less rare in recent thanin any former periods 
of this literature’s progress. A talented Jesuit was 
the first to avail himself of the happy occasion, and 
the Jew of Verona, by Padre Bresciani, remains first 
in the catalogue of romantico-historic illustrations, 





SCIENCE, ART, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


—_— 


THE FORTNIGHT. 

At a time when our resources are being brought fully 
to the test by the actual existence and ‘probable 
duration of a war, a paper on the subject of “ Our 
National Strength ” in the Statistical Journal, by Mr. 
J. Yeats, gives some interesting and valuable in- 
formation. Taking the area of Great Britain as 
unity, France and Spain are twice as large; Turkey 

in Europe the same, in Asia four times the size ; 
Austria is twice; Norway and Sweden four times ; 
while Russia in "Europe is seventeen times, and in 
Asia forty-five times as large. With reference to our 
colonies, ‘Canada is more than double the size; British 
India is six and a half times, the Australian colonies 
eleven times, and the Hudson’s Bay territory twenty- 
six times as large. As regards population, Belgium 
has 382 inhabitants to the square; En; gland, 337 ; 
Saxony, 328; Holland, 242, Germany and Prussia, 
188; France, 171; Austria, 145 ; Spain, 81; Turkey, 

71; Russia, 27; Norway and Sweden, only 16. The 
total population of the United Kingdom is 27,637,761. 
Of this Great Britain has 21,121,967, having, 
during the last 50 years, made an addition of 
upwards of 10,000,000 to her people. As _ to 
the increase of wealth during the same period, 
while the population has thus been doubled, 
the value of capital at 3 per cent. compound interest 
has quadrupled. ‘Thus the means of subsistence 
have increased faster than the numbers of the 
people.” The whole wealth of ngland, approxi- 
mately estimated, is 3,700,000,000/. besides about 
§),000,0002. bullion, copper, bank notes, &c. &e. 
This amazing sum forms our capital in trade. 
Besides, there is an enormous sum in what may be 
called unproductive property, such as waste land, 
public buildings of all kinds, dock-yards, ships of 


war, &., estimated as equal to the National Debt of | 


760 millions, which it must be remembered is not a 
debt to foreigners, but to Englishmen. So that 
England has maintained all her inhabitants, sup- 
ported all her wars, repaired all her disasters, and 
after all has a clear property of three billions seven 
hundred and sixty millions, which large sum is the 
result of labour. The number of the population 
above twenty exceeds the number under that age by 
2,068,782 ; while the total number of males of the 
soldier’s age, that is between twenty and forty, in 
1851 was 3,193,496. Under any circumstances, then, 
we need not be under any apprehension that with 
such a capital our pecuniary resources will fail, or 
that we shall be unable to supply a sufficient number 
of men for the war, should the contest be prolonged 
by the obstinacy of the enemy. 

A paper on the Meteorology of England and Scot- 
land during the quarter ended June 30th, 1855, shows 
fully the rigours of the last spring. The col i set in 
on January 10th, and continued with little intermis- 
sion until June 26th. April was cold, May severe. 


On the night common to May 4 and 5 the reading 
was 10 to 11 degrees below freezing point. A ther- 


mometer exposed to the sky at Greenwich was 12°8°, 
the lowest on record at this season of the year. The 
temperature of the month was 40° below its average, 
and was the coldest May since 1837. June was cold 
to the 26th, and on the 21st, the day of the Solstice, the 
temperature of vegetation was from 5° to 6 below 
that of the freezing point of water. 

Mr. James Nasmyth has thrown out to the Astro- 
nemeent Society the following suggestions on the 

— of the rotatory motion of the celestial bodies, 
and the spiral forms of the Nebule. “ The endeavour 


to Italian history in 1848-9, however open to objec- 
tion for one-sided views and ultra-Conservatism. 
Maria da Brescia, an episode of the Lombardic Revo- 
lution, by Costenzo Ferrari (an emigrant here, native 
of that city), is inferior in literary merit, variety of 
incident, and vividness of description to the former; 
but still an interesting record, with many details that 
might never have found their way into the pages of 
more formalised history. It describes struggles in 
which the cruelty of the Austrians is represented as 
so atrocious that, unless authoritative contradiction 
ensues, this indignant but artless evidence, from one 
in many instances I believe an eye-witness, must re- 
main in its validity, to impress a “ damning spot ” 
on Imperial annals. 
1849, by the troops of Haynau, is narrated with 
circumstances of horror disgraceful to humanity. 
The expedition into the Tyrol, aimed to cut off 


The taking of Brescia, 1st April | 


the retreat of the Austrians, when attacked by 
the Piedmontese on the Mincio, and to raise a | 
counter-insurrection among the natives of those 


parts, forms an interesting episode; and we have 
here announced the singular fact that, as early as the 


summer of 1848, the whole Italian army in the field | 


was reduced to 50,000, already exhausted by three 


MUSIC, THE 


to get at the reason why water in a basin acquires a 
rotatory motion when a portion of it is allowed to 
escape through a hole at the bottom first origi- 
nated the suggestion. Assuming the particles of a 
nebulous mass just summoned into existence by the 
fiat of the Creator, the law of gravitation co-exist- 
ing, every particle throughout the entire mass would 
tend to, and converge towards a common centre of 
gravity. Now the inevitable consequence of this 
convergence would be, from the physical impossibi- 
lity that all particles could converge equally from all 
parts, that rotation would ensue; and let the intensity 
be ever so slight, the nucleus would continue to re- 
volve, and all particles attracted to it would do so in 


| year, the quantity of 


directions tangential to the surface, and not diametri- | 


cally towards the centre, until the entire nebulous 
mass was affected with rotation, which would then 
assume “its inherent normal condition—namely, 
spirality,” which is actually the aspect of the nebule 
revealed by Lord Rosse’s telescope. ‘ And by fol- 
lowing up the same train of reasoning we may catch 
a glimpse of the primeval cause of the rotation of | 
every body throughout the regions of space.” 

Many attempts have been of late made to supersede 
the old elliptical form of spring. 
motive superintendent of the Central Hungarian Rail- 
way, has invented a volute spring, consisting “of a 
single plate of steel wound spirally in a conical shape, 
sustaining pressure and deflection in reference to its 
breadth instead of thickness, and 
thicker and deeper plates, according to the increased 
strength desired.” ‘the effect 
of applying steel to resist pressure was found to be 





months’ service, whilst it was shown by the journals 
of Turin that 100,000 was the force nece ssary for any 
fair prospect of success. ‘The letter to the author, in 
an appendix, giving a sketch of the origin and pro- 
gress of Carbonarism, is one of the most v: -alus able por- 
tions of these volumes’ contents. No inferior interest 
attaches to a series of publications, unpretending in 
form, but not without a character of fervid originality, 
Italy and the People dur ing the years 1848-49-50, appear- 
ing in parts, at a very low price, designed to present the 
events of that pe riod in the col uring that most fasci- 
nates and enlists sy mpathi s for the revolutionary 

cause. One of these tales before me, > whole in- 
cluded in a single fuscicolo, styled The Justice of the 
People, is an episode of the insurree tion . Palermo, 






presented in a manner effective, though of little lite- 
rary merit, and as to morality rather dangerous: 
crime is described in these pages self- justihed by 


wrong—the impulses of political passion as those of 
patriotism exalted into religion. Another class of 
novels has lately become prominent in Turin, directed 
to sectarian obje cts, and only, I understand, interest- 
ing to a certain party, Gia novale, or the Vaudois of 
Piedmont ; Lucilla, or the Reading of the Bible, &e. 

» J. H. 





DRAMA, éc. 


deeper boring depended now whether these deviations 
would be again succeeded by the usual relations of 
the lower series, or put on a new character altogether 
—a matter of great importance in the solution of this 
practical difficulty. 

Some important and interesting information has 
been lately promulgated with reference to the condi- 
tion of Melbourne, and the Colony of Victoria. On the 
1st of January, 1855, the total population was 273,792. 
Of these, there were in the town of Melbourne, 
32,134 males, and 21,096 females, and at the gold- 
diggings 52,542 males, and 14,512 females, a very 
serious disproportion. Up to the end of August this 
gold raised was 1,141,144 oz. 


received by escort, and 1,389,568 oz. by shipment, 


| against 964,430 oz. by escort, and 1,336,509 by ship- 


| ment during the same period of 185 


Mr, J. Baillie, loco- | 


constructed of 


attained by this form 


such, that equal loads were sustained by one-third the | 
weight necessary for elliptical springs of like capabi- | 


lities and power. 
ness of 
for steel ; 


Experience had proved the useless- 


and the elliptical form had many disadvan- 


tages, which were obviated by the direct action, the 
compactness, and the elasticity of the volute. The 


saving of expense, too, was not in first cost only, but 
in repairs, owing to its simple construction, and also 
much iron work was saved. The subject was lately 
brought before the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
when the applicability of this volute spring for safety- 
valves was proved. Mr. Baillie having thus tested 
this new system with the ordinary method. A safety- 
valve, 12 inches in diameter, held down by seven vo- 
lute springs, was adapted to a locomotive boiler on 
which was an ordinary valve, 3.6 inches in diame- 
ter. The two valves were weighted to a pressure of 
64 lbs, per square inch. On fastening the large valve 
down, in four minutes the pressure of steam was 
105 lbs., and the small valve had risen 1-12th of an 
inch, the steam being generated faster than it could 
be discharged. The large valve was then set free, 
and the small one screwed down; in four minutes the 


caoutchouc and other materials as substitutes | 


pressure measured 76lbs., or only 12 lbs. to the square | 


inch, nor could it be raised beyond, although the fire | 
The experiment was | 


was urged for half an hour 
considered highly satisfactory. 

At the Geological Society some points in connexion 
with the Artesian well now boring through the chalk 
at Kentish Town were brought forward by Mr. Joseph 
Prestwich, jun. The boring for the well had pierced 
the following succession of beds :—“‘ London clay 236 
feet; Woolwich and Reading series, 61} feet; Thanet 
sands, 27 feet; middle ch: alk, 2441 feet; lower chalk, 
227} feet ; chalk marl, 172 feet; upper greensand, 59 
feet ; gault, 85 feet ; and then 176} feet of a series of | 
red ‘clays, 
altogether amounting to 1290 feet.” Some deviations 
from the usual forms of the lower series had occurred, 


and the probability of obtaining a supply of water by 


with intercalated sandstones and grit— 


This increase 
is due to the working of quartz reefs, and the use of 
machinery. The total value of imports in the second 
quarter of 1854, was 3,252,884/.; during the same 
period this year it was 2,027,7392,, while the exports 


have greatly increased, having been valued up to 
August this year at 7,352,2241,, an increase of 


1,236,595/., from the corresponding period last year. 
The feverish excitement which followed the discovery 
of geld is subsiding, the import of intoxicating 
liquors diminishing, and the colony begins to show 


| hopeful signs of improvement. 


A letter addressed by Mr. Richardson, of Leeds, to 
the Merchants and Manufacturers of "England and 
France, states the following as the direct advantages 
of the ship canal between the Danube and the Black 
Sea:—It would shorten the voyage of the river by 
200 miles, and so far diminish the risks and dangers 
of the passage; the harassing quarantine regulations 
would be evaded; and the traffic of many thousands 
of miles of the Danube and its tributary streams 
would be released. Besides, being within the Turkish 
territory, only England, France, and Turkey would 
have to be consulted, and its construction would 
necessarily tend to simplify any discussions upon the 
proposals of peace. 

A very curious phenomenon has taken place in 
respect to the fall of all the rivers rising in or beyond 
the Himalaya range, from the middle of August to 
the first week in September. The Chenab fell very 
low—the canals were dried up, and irrigation ceas sed. 
The Indus fell lower than the cold weather level. It 
has been suggested that this remarkable circumstance 
is owing to nal volcanic agency. 


ME ETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 





December 17. London Institution. 7 p.m.—Mr. Charles 

Cowden Clarke, On the Genius and 
Comedies of M« a re.” 

" 17. Architects. 8 p.: Edward 1'Anson, 
**On some Frene iC Yhateaux of the Age oft 
Francis the First.” 

’ 17. Chemical. 8 p.m 

” 17. Statistical. 8 p.m.—Dr. W. A. Guy, “On the 


Nature and Extent of the Benetits Confer- 
red by Hospitals on the Working Classes 
and the Poor.” 


- 18. Civil Engineers. 8 p.m.—Annual General 
Meeting. 

” 18. Linzan. 8 p.m. 

99 18. Pathological. 8 p.m. 

= 19. Society of Arts. 8 p.m.—Mr. J. Kenyon 
Beckwell, **The Present Position of the 
Iron Industry of Great Britain, with Re- 
ference to that of other Countries.” 

” 19. Geologieal. 8 p.m.—}. Mr. P. J. Martin, “On 


some of the Geological Features of the 
Country between the South Downs and the 
Sea.” 2. Prof. Owen, “ Onthe Remains of 
the Musk Ox (Bubalus Moschatus) from the 
Gravel, near Maidenhead, Berkshire.” 





THE CRITIC, 


(Dec. 15, 





p.m 
ogical. 8 p.m. 
of Arts. 8 p.m.— Extra-Ordinary. 
Renewed Discussion on Mr. Bailey Denton's 
Paper, “ On the Under-drainage of Land in 
Great Britain.” 

London Institution. 3 p.m.—Mr. T. A. Malone, 
*‘On the Elementary Principles of Vege- 
table and Animal Chemistry.” 

2. Medical. 8. p.m. 
. Numismatic. 7 p.m. 
. Microscopical. 8 p.m. 


. Institute of Actuaries. 9 p.m. 





SALUTARY SENTENCES. 


1. Herder wrote two volumes of criticism on Kant. 
The remarks and speculations which the work con- 
tains profound Germany affects to think lightly of; 


but they seem to me in general shrewd, solid, and | 


Herder revered Kant’s character and admired 
his genius: I believe he had attended Kant’s classes, 
and was personally acquainted with him. But 
neither his regard for the friend nor his veneration for 


just. 


some radical defects in Kant’s philosophical system. 


Kant is perhaps to be viewed as a great revolutionist | 


in philosophy rather than as a great philosopher. 
fecommending Herder’s despised book to those who 
care for metaphysical subjects, 1 would venture to 
suggest that the highest merit which has been claimed 
for Kant vanishes, when examined, into no merit at 
all. He is supposed to have established on a basis of 
impregnable certainty a few foremost religious and 
moral truths. Such truths, when left to the simple 
guardianship of men’s natural instincts, are unassail- 
able. They, therefore, need the potency of no logi- 
cian’s pleadings. But, granting that Kant had 
armed them with a logical confirmation which no 
thinker or writer before him had been able to give, 
that confirmation is of no value in a living universe, 


so different from the universe of cobwebs and phan- | 0. 0. ? ; 
| its victories, its laws, and its language, planted; and 


Allowing, also, | 
that Christianity is a more catholic doctrine than | 
Mahometanism, to that extent it is a less absolute | 


toms in which Kant dwelt. Admitting whatever 
Kant wishes to prove, still it is proved only in the 
eold and shadowy world of Kant’s brain, and has no 
relation to,no bearing on, my yearnings, my wants, 
my doubts, my sorrows as a human being. To de- 


duce necessity from nature, or, rather, to consider | 


nature and necessity as one, is sublime and consoling. 
But to posit necessity, and then attempt to harmonise 
the deductions from necessity with certain natural 
facts, or more truly with the solitary scholar’s dream 
of those facts, may seem a grand logical and 
metaphysical achievement, but is really nothing but 
a piece of legerdemain, and is utterly useless to our 
race. In his exclusively metaphysical books perhaps 
Fichte rushed into still madder extravagances than 


Kant ; but he has the advantage over Kant of having | 


written other works eloquent, prophetic, powerful, 
and offering divine food to the heart of humanity. 

2. Pons Augustin Alletz, born at Montpellier in 
1703, and who died at Paris on the 7th March 1785, 
wrote a great number of works. What is amusing is 
that, in the list of them given in a French biogra- 
phical dictionary, the “‘ History of the Popes ” occurs 
immediately before the “‘ History of Monkeys.” First 


the foxes, then the apes! 

3. Francis Albertini, an Italian Jesuit, who died in 
1619, published a Latin work, in which he maintains 
that the lower animals have, like men, their guardian 
angels. The tolerance of the English for blockheads 
and stupid corporations seems to confirm the opinion. 

4, In the morning the sun strikes us as the giver of 
light ; at noon, as the giver of heat ; and in the even- 
ing as the giver of colour. Thus, happy the man on 
whom God first bestows wisdom, then moral strength, 
then an opulence of religious insight into the manifold 
beauties of the universe. 

5. Bigotry in England, though often intense and 
bitter enough, is a conservative habit—a partisan 
fury, and less than among any other people a reli- 
gious hate. There has never, therefore, been among 
the English, as among the Spaniards, an exclusively 
theological persecution, which implies a natural cruelty 

n the part of the And the English are 
naturally the humanest, as the Spaniards are naturally 
the most cruel, of men. 7 


persecutor. 


6. The Germans have gained great credit for the 
accuracy of statement which is supposed to distin- 
guish their literary productions, and they are con- 
trasted on this point with the French, who are 
notoriously inaccurate. But, from my own expe- 
rience, I have by no means found the praise deserved. 
More pedant than commentator, more commentator 
than compiler, more compiler than critic, and with an 
indolent conscience which adapts itself to anything, 
your German is ambitious to heap a huge and miscel- 
laneous mass of facts or fictions together, rather than 
nicely to sever the true from the false. Accuracy does 
not depend alone or chiefly on the amount of our 
learning or of our critical acumen: it isin the maina 
moral quality. The English, therefore, as more vera- 


tent of their superior veracity, more accurate. The 
business habits of the English, also, must be a power- 


ful aid in this matter to their veracity—that attribute | 


| more you have of compromise. 


! . . . . . . . 
which as long as it retains our nation will be invin- 


cible. 

7. God has given thee an abiding place, thou 
sayest, in the midst of pestilential swamps. If thou 
hast courage to banish, by persevering toil, the putrid 


waters, the swamps will change into fertile and | 
beautiful fields, the deadly fever will depart, and thou | 
| will rejoice as a strong man in thy health. 
| moreover, the curtain of vapour which was ever 


But, 


around thee will be rent asunder, and night after 
night thy eye will be gladdened and taught by the 


glory of the stars. 


8. To him nothing is possible who is always dream- 
ing of his past possibilities. 


9. By thy ability to lose must thy genius, by thy | 


ability to gain must thy valour, be measured. 
10. Speak evil of dignities? Yes; but does not 
dignus mean worthy ? 


when given to the most worthy; and, when given to 


the most unworthy, they are, of course, no longer | 


dignities. 
11. If ever a comprehensive history of religious 


orders were to be written, it would naturally fall into | 
: tor | four periods, to be classified as follows: First, the 
the man could check his honest utterances touching | 


solitaire ; secondly, the community ; thirdly, social 
action; fourthly, political action. The first would 
extend from the time of Christ to Saint Antony ; the 


second from him to the origin of the mendicant orders ; | 


the third, from the rise of these to the birth of 
Jesuitism ; the fourth, from that time to this. 


12. More than once it has been stated that Chris- | 
tianity never spread East, nor Mahometanism West ; | 


yet how near was the birthplace of the one to the birth- 
place of the other! One sufficing reason why Ma- 
hometanism did not travel westward is that Chris- 
tianity, on the downfall of Paganism, had seized as 
its own the western world, and had appropriated the 
heritage which Greek culture and Roman force had 
left to mankind. Mahometanism would have had 
three things to conquer: the empire of a new and 
fruitful idea; the civilisation which Rome had, by 


the individuality of the barbarian. 
doctrine, and it is only by the absolute politically, 
religiously, and socially, that the East has ever been 
vanquished. The more of catholicity you have, the 


dear to our modern communities, is exactly what an 
Oriental can neither understand nor tolerate. 


Not even the worst, the most | 
envious man is inclined to speak evil of dignities | 


But compromise, so | 


He | 


upheaval resulting from the discovery of America 
and from the Reformation was energetically and 
fruitfully felt, it was perhaps well for English litera- 
ture that it wrestled slowly into shape, a huge ele- 
mental and inorganic force, with a mighty Shakspere 
and a mighty Bacon half decorating, half dominating 
the turmoil. When, however, the romance of the 
new regions beyond the western waves had died, and 
| when the Reformation had lost its vital pith, and 
had withered and hardened into a score of formulas 
that offered nutrition to no part of man’s nature, it 
| was striking the English mind with impotence, it 
was condemning it to sterility, it was making 
all culture impossible, to leave literature to the 
| wildest of its wayward impulses. Who fought better 
than the Saracens while yet panoplied by the fervours 
| which the gleam of their prophet’s face had kindled 
in their breasts? Who fought worse, when instead 
of conquering flame there was only leaden tradition ? 
And may not the same thing be said of the Turks? 
But is this an argument for the neglect of discipline ? 
Assuredly not. Fire is its own law as it is its own 
life. Send forth the fire in one swift devouring mass, 
and it will neither heed your counsel nor heed your 
guidance. But when the fire has burned itself out 
and has done its work, all the more quickly and effec- 
tually from being its own inspiring demon, its own 
| resistless doom, how silly to sit down beside the black 
| and blasted paths and say—Behold how strong a thing 
is fire, let us trust in it evermore, disdaining all slower 
agencies! The undisciplined Saracen, the undisci- 
plined Turk, was one blaze of miracle for a season. 
While this season lasted discipline would have weak- 
ened, checked, harassed him. But, when it ceased, 
he should have diligently set about acquiring disci- 
pline, and thus saved himself innumerable defeats. 
Now what to the Saracen, to the Turk, has been in 
arms the want of discipline, the want of organisation 
in our literature has been tous. It has produced a 
decided inferiority, when with faculties harmoniously 
| unfolded and harmoniously operating, just as decided 
would the superiority have been. 

15. The Emperor Siegmund said that he who can- 
not leap over a thing must crawl under it. How well 
is a wise boldness taught in these words, and how 
much our English statesmen need the lesson. Under 
how many things they have to crawl for want of 
courage to spring over them ! 

AURELIUS ARPIMONT. 











ARCHEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


yielded to the Koran because it was so fanatically | 


uncompromising, trampled on alleclecticism, and al- 
lowed nothing to live but itself. In every future, as 
in every past revolution, it will be found that the 
West always clings to compromise, while the East 
demands the absolute. 

13. In comparing the statuesque and the pictorial 


we may find something of pregnant truth in a remark | 
| by Herder, that the great master-pieces of sculpture, | 


especially of ancient sculpture, seem to grow before 
us. By this very peculiarity, even if they did not 


satisfy our most ardent yearning for the Beautiful, | 


they carry us into the depths of the Ideal and the 


Divine. Whereas the greatest master-pieces of paint- 
ing, however suggestive, have not this peculiarity of | 


apparent growth, seldom open thus any path into the 


Ideal and the Divine, and their suggestiveness consists | 
mainly in recalling those warmest, most lavish forms | 


of life which we have in bygone days encountered. 
The moral and the religious influence of the statuesque 
must therefore be—esthetic considerations apart—of 


a far more permanent, as it is of far more exalting | 


kind than that of the pictorial. In any future 
attempts, therefore, at national culture in England, 
this tendency of sculpture to move by slow and holy 
steps into the Infinite as we gaze should not offer its 
guidance in vain. The mere teaching of idealism in 


words is generally barren, and may even be perni- | 


cious, for it springs from and corresponds to no 
reality, and bewilders and discourages by its vague- 
ness. But to behold a Divinity, a Jupiter, an Apollo, 
a Minerva, expanding and melting each moment 
more magnificently and miraculously into the godlike 
transmutes us as effectually as our herculean labours 
and combats into the daring athletes of our sublimest 
dreams 

14. That chronic anarchy in which the English 
delight, and which is their ideal of political and 
social existence, would not be complete enough to 
satisfy the English taste if it did not extend to our 
literature. In other lands literature approximates 
more or less toa commonwealth, and it is as the servant 
and soldier of that commonwealth, no less than as the 
exponent of his own special idea, that the scholar 
earnestly offers himself to his countrymen. But here, 
where unlimited freedom is considered a substitute 
for every other advantage, as if the barren air could 
compensate for the want of food, and heat, and 
growth, and life, there is a beautiful development 
of that chaotic propensity which is mistaken for in- 
dependence. Whenever an age is unboundedly rich, 


n ; [ : | fecund, and vigorous, this sort of ochlocracy is 
cious than either French or Germans, are, to the ex- | 


marked by the Titanic culmination of many a noble 
and gifted soul. 
its commonplace path, this disorganization of litera- 
ture is a signal curse. As long as that stupendous 


But whenever a community pursues | 


THe Athéneum Francais gives us a copy of a kind of 
procés-verbal of the excavations at Kertch, in 1838, 
to which the recent destruction or dispersion of the 
antiquities of the Kertch Museum gives especial in- 
terest. The excavations were commenced at the 
top of the hill known by the name of the Mountain of 
Mithridates, where, according to Strabo, the ancient 
Panticapeum was situated. The director of the 
Museum at Kertch, when visiting these works, had 
remarked in the neighbourhood a number of large 
stones regularly placed. He caused the earth which 
partly covered them to be removed, and under one of 
them there were found thirty coins of different kings 
of the Bosphorus, all in perfect preservation. Among 
those of Sauromates II. (Tiberius Julius), was on¢ 
whose type is different from the coins of this king 
| which have previously been found. On the obverse 
is the bust of the king turned to the left, not to th« 
right. On the reverse is a great gate placed between 
two towers; at the foot of the work is chained a 
warrior in Scythian costume; on the same side are 
the branches of a tree, whose trunk is concealed by 
the tower; and below the letters M.H., which are 
found upon the greater number of the coins of the kings 
of the Bosphorus. Whilst these discoveries were made 
researches were carried on in the environs of the town. 
Several tumuliwere excavated ; four of them concealed 
tombs which were enriched with objects of interest. 
One of these tombs was that of a warrior; his armour 
was composed of scales of brass fastened upon a vest 
of hide; his sword still remained, and a great number 
of arrows of different shapes. Upon the handle of an 
amphora placed at the head of the skeleton was in- 
scribed, in Greek characters, Labrodamas. Beside this 
vase was one of those little utensils known under thi 
name of capeduncule, which were used in the sacri- 
fices. Another amphora of clay was placed at the 
| feet of the warrior, upon whose handle was the in- 
scription Labraién. Notwithstanding their antiquity, 
the casque and the greaves were well preserved. 
Judging from their form, they appeared to be of the 
most remote date. The casque, garnished with many 
metal points, was of the greater interest, because even 
in the richest museums there are only a very limited 
number of armours of this kind. The greaves were 
| distinguished from others by asufficiently remarkable 
peculiarity ; ordinarily these pieces of armour of thin 
brass plate have a lining of leather, and the holes 
which are formed above the knee lead to the belief 
| that they were fastened to the leg by the aid of straps, 
| also of leather. Those which were found in this tomb 
were enriched over the knee with ornaments in relief; 
there are no holes, but the lining is so flexible that 
| it could easily be folded round the leg. 
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In another tomb was found a vase ornamented with 


a painting, red upon a black ground, representing a 
winged genius on horseback whom a woman appears 


to be addressing, making a gesture with her right 
hand. But this vase is not so worthy of attention as 
a little statue of clay placed beside it. 


boy, near whom is an overturned basket, from which 
flowers and fruits are escaping. 
on the other a cock. 
contains the ashes of a child. 


plants. Her brow was encircled by a light garland 
of gold leaves, whose form was in imitation of the 
leaves of the ash. The neck was ornamented with a 
collar of pearls. Two talismans, 
a lion and a scarabeus, were placed upon the 
breast. The index finger of the right hand still 
preserved a gold ring set with a Syrian garnet, upon 
which was engraved a female head. Around this 
skeleton, under the fragments of many broken vases 
of clay, were found buried eight plates of gold, round 
and convex, which probably served to ornament the 
top of the robe; they are adorned with male and 
female masks in relief. There was found also a little 
ivory vase, whose lid was sculptured with a gro- 
tesque man’s head. 
analogy to those which have been discovered from 


time to time in the tombs of Greece, especially in the 


neighbourhood of Agrigentum. The fourth tomb 
contained an ivory spindle and two little vases, one 
of which is of crystal, and the other, of clay, shaped 
like an amphora, is adorned with brilliant colours. 


Some of these objects were broken by the Tartars | 


(says the Athéneum Francais), before it was possible 


to arrest the destruction of the Museum of Kertch; | 


many have been conveyed to France in the Mégére, 
and are destined to enrich the museum of the Louvre. 
Some of the coins have found their way to England, 
and are in possession of Mr. Stebbing and Mr. Cox- 
well, of Southampton. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


Mr. Thomas Hatton’s excellent elementary work 
for the student of landscape painting has been com- 
pleted (Water-colour without a Master: Reeve and 
Son, Cheapside). In its perfected form it is what the 
author designed it fo be: a handbook for copying 
water-colour drawings—an assistant to the student 


in recognising nature, and in employing his know- | 


ledge out of doors—and a guide to perfecting his 
finished picture from the rough sketch. 
contains upwards of two hundred examples of sepa- 
rate objects in landscape. These are shown under 
various tints, and afterwards combined into pictures. 
The student is insensibly led onward by easy steps to 
the formation of a complete landscape, out of the 
buildings, trees, cattle, skies, &c., which he copies in 
successive lessons. This is at once a cheap and a 
trustworthy instructor. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Sir Charles Eastlake has bought for the National 
Gallery a large picture by Paul Veronese, said to have 
been formerly in the Church of St. Silvestro, in 
Venice. 
Magi;” a reduced copy of part of it, attributed to 
Carlo Cagliari, is at Hampton Court. The date on 
the St. Silvestro picture is 1573, when the artist was 
about forty-five. ——Among the plans and notices de- 


posited at the Private Bill-office of the House of | 


Commons, for Bills to be brought before Parliament 


next session, is one for a large hotel, on the plan of | 
the Hotel du Louvre, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, to be | 
built on the site of the National Gallery (a committee | 
of the House of Commons having recommended the | 


removal of the Gallery), and also on the ground in 
the rear, now chiefly occupied by the barrack-yard 
and St. Martin’s workhouse.——Mr. John F. Lewis 
has been elected to the office of President of the 
Water-Colour Society. His competitor was Mr. 
Taylor, and the scrutiny showed eleven votes for Mr. 
Lewis against six for Mr. Taylor. Six commissions 





for marble figures illustrating passages in our poetical | 


literature have been given to English sculptors by the 


authorities at the Mansion-house; namely, to Messrs. | 


Baily, Wyon, Theed, Foley, Weeks, and Durham. 
This ig the second series. 
already completed, or in a forward state, were 
entrusted to Messrs. Baily, Marshall, Thrupp. 
M‘Dowall, Foley, and Lough. Of this series, Messrs. 
Baily and Foley have been selected by the Corpora- 


tion for the second group. The paice of each statue | 
's 7002——The gold medal awarded by the com- | 
iissioners of the Exposition Universelle to the city of | 


Glasgow is of pure gold, fully three and a half inches 
in diameter, of proportionate thickness, and will 
Weigh, we think, nearly a quarter of a pound. On 
the one side is a large and beautifully executed head 
of the Emperor, inscribed “ Napoleon III., Empe- 
tur.” The other side of the outer circle presents a 


‘ange of twenty shields, representing the various | 


It is the 
image of a woman, holding with the left hand a little 


On one side is a dog, | 
It is supposed that this tomb 

In the third tomb lay | is the church in which Metastasio lies buried. 
the skeleton of a woman, lying upon a bed of marine 


the figures of 


All these objects have a striking 


The work | 


The subject is “The Adoration of the | 


The six subjects | 





| nations which have contributed to the Exposition. | 
Below are the words “Paris, 1855,” and a blank | 
space for the insertion of the name of the city of 
Glasgow. The inner circle contains various devices, 
beautifully grouped, including the Imperial Crown, 
the Sceptre, the Gallic Eagle, and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, inscribed with the words—‘ Ex- 
position Universelle—Agriculture, Industrie, Beaux 
Arts.".——-A monument has been erected in the 
Italian church at Vienna, to the poet Metastasio. It 


LITERARY NEWS. 


It will be acceptable news to all readers (says the 
Leader) when they learn that Mrs. Gaskell has un- 
dertaken to write the “ Life of Charlotte Bronte,” that 
fervent genius too soon snatched from us. Jane Eyre 
deserved to fall into the hands of a woman; and what 
woman was better fitted for the task than Mary Bar- 
ton? We understand that both father and husband 
have desired Mrs. Gaskell to execute this work, and 
have placed all materials at her disposal. An Ul- 
tramontane journal, to resemble the Univers of Paris, 
is about to appear at Vienna.—The Scottish Daily 
News, a penny paper, which has been published for 
some months in Glasgow, expired on Saturday last, 
or rather dissolved into the arms of another penny 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. contemporary called the Glasgow Daily Ne having 
The Carnival of Venice. By Anrtonto Mrnast. ! transferred any property and interest which it was 
London: T. Prowse. | possessed of to the latter paper. Glasgow has had 


| five of these penny daily journals, and three of them 
are now no more. The proprietor of the Sentinel, a 
Chartist paper, who regarded the abol 


Tue Carnival of Venice (Paganini’s faveurite sub- 
ject for the display of his magical powers over a single 
string) has been chosen by composers new and old as 
the theme for variations, both for the pianoforte and 
harp. For these instruments it has been successfully 
treated; but hitherto we have not heard of its having 
been well adapted to the flute. Minasi’s arrangement, 
however, promises to supply what was wanted. It is 
published with accompaniments for the pianoforte, 
and to the practised performer will furnish an excel- 
lent study, as well as a good subject for the display of 
his powers. The variations are graceful and fantastic. 
To the amateur as well as the professional flute- 
player, Minasi’s composition will prove a desirable 
acquisition. 


lition of the 
stamp laws as the advent of a newspaper golden age, 
started the Penny Daily Times, which survived about 
a fortnight. The proprietor of the Gazette started a 
Penny Daily Gazette, but the trial of a month satisfied 
him that it was “no go.” Now, the S sh Daily 
Vews swells the roll of the deceased. 
Mr. Joseph Guy, the author of the “‘ English School 
Grammar,” and of more than twenty other school- 
books, has at the age of seventy-two no resource for his 
maintenance than what the sympathy of the public 
may afford him. Under the impression that he had 
“done the State some service” by his efforts, how- 
ever humble, to smooth the path of knowledge to the 
rising generation, he sent in a petition to the Earl of 
deen, when Prime Minister, in the hope of par- 
ticipating in the fund set apart by the nation for the 
benefit of distressed authors; but no was 
returned. He has recently petitioned Lord Palmer- 
ston to lay his case before her Majesty. His Lord- 
ship, however, gives him no hope, owing to the 
number of candidates for pensions and the limited 


England's We leome to Sardinia’s Ki iq. Words by 
CHARLES Swarn. Music by AuGusr MAyns. 
London: Gustav Scheurman. 

WE cannot say much in favour of this composition of 

the new Master of the Crystal Palace Band. It is 

neither original nor select, but a ponderous pro- 
duction, not even lightened by the words to which 
the musie is attached. If, however, it is sung with 
vigour, it may tell with the public, especially with a | mount of the fund at his disposal. An answer more 
brass band accompaniment. favourable might have been anticipated considering 
| Mr. Guy’s age, his necessities, and his literary labours 

i me c 7 2 : for the benefit of the youth of these kingdoms, and, it 

Ring out Wild Bells: a@ song Of the New Year. | may be added, of our colonies also. Mr. Guy has for 
Written by ALrrep Tennyson. Composed by | the last four years kept a school at 2, Hollis place, 
Evten Atkinson. London; Chappell. but the income from the few scholars that attend it 


answer 


THE music to these words ought to be good; and we | does not now even pay the rent; and a distraint is 
may give our tribute of praise to this composition. | threatened on his goods, and which must take place 
Miss Atkinson seems imbued with a musical vein, ' in a few days if the rent cannot be made up. Never- 
and has produced a pleasing and flowing melody. theless, with a little pecuniary assistance, he could 


still continue his school, which might serve him for 
the few years at most that he may require it. Any 
contributions will be most thankfully received and 
acknowledged, 2, Hollis-place, Camden New Town, 
——At the sale of autographs, last week, a 
letter of Marie Antoinette’s sold very high. It is as 
follows, is written to Madame de Polignac, dated 
December 1791, and is interesting to those who like 
to study the courageous conduct of that “king- 
hearted woman,” as Carlyle calls her, in the middle of 
| the storm that was just about to break:—‘ Your 
| two last letters reached me both at once, my dear 
heart; and I cannot resist answering them imme- 
diately, and telling you of my deep affection for you. 
Our good Lamballe, who seemed to be lying by to 
show in danger all her worth, is wellnigh ill at being 
unable to go out without hearing atrocities all around, 
For my part, I need not to stir, but enjoy such like as 
that without leaving the shadow of my roof. I have 
only to appear at a window! Now and then | dis- 
cover faithful friends whom I knew not; but we have, 
in some of those who serve us, club haunters who are 
traitors in disguise.”——A plain but handsome monu- 
ment has been erected in the cemetery of Kensal 
Green, to the memory of the late George Newport, 
the eminent naturalist and physiologist. —— The 
veteran Béranger was present at the funeral of a 
popular composer, which took place on Tuesday, at 
Paris. The old poet looked healthy, despite his ad- 
vanced age.——At an auction in New York, by 
Bangs, Brothers, and Co., an autograph letter of Geo. 
Washington sold for seventeen dollars; one of Bene- 
dict Arnold sold for sixteen dollars; one of Charles 
O’Conor, of New York, written some thirty years ago, 
was sold for six cents. A letter of Henry Clay was 
on the catalogue, but was withdrawn. Among some 
old books sold a few evenings since, by the same auc- 
tioneer, an old Bible, printed in 1492, in four folio 
volumes, black-letter, was sold at twenty dollars. 
The antiquaries of the Isle of Wight have obtained 


The Blind Girl's Thoughts of Heaven. Song composed 
by Etten Atkryson. London: Chappell. 
THERE is a pretty sentiment conveyed in the words, 
which are evidently written by one not versed in 
thyme, for the rhythm here and there halts. The music 
is scarcely in accordance with the subject: a light 
tripping air is not the best adapted to words of a 
sacred character. Nor does the music flow softly on ; 
there is, however, quite merit enough to please gene- 
rally. 





The Footsteps of Angels. Written by LoNGrELLOw. 
Composed by Eten ArxKrnson. London: 
Chappell. 

WE would strongly recommend to this young lady, 
who appears to possess a musical vein, studiously to 
| eschew all extraneous keys if she wishes to gain public 
favour, but especially one of six flats. There is no 
meaning in selecting such a kev; and amateurs, very 
| rightly, will not be bored in reading it, for, to most, 
it would be like offering a pretty poem written in the 
hieroglyphics that have occasionally figured in or 
disfigured, the advertising columns of the 7Ymes. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
An American journal states that “ the States” are 
expecting a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, and other vocalists, so as to form 
a complete opera company.——The Theatre Royal, 
Exeter, long considered as one of the leading pro- 
vincial nurseries of the drama, and with which the 
elder Kean and Phelps were long associated, has re- 
cently been opened by a gentleman, who is laudably 
endeavouring to restore the theatre to its former 
| prosperity, and has engaged a very excellent com- 
pany in furtherance of his object. Amongst others, 
| the local papers speak very highly of a Miss Emily 
Burdett, a young lady who has there made her first | the consent of Lord Palmerston to the establishment 
| of a local museum in Carisbrooke Castle. The Lord 
| Advocate of Scotland has agreed to bring in a Bill for 

the reform of the Scottish Universities next session of 
Parliament, provided that the various parties more 
immediately interested shall agree on the heads of a 
feasible and practical measure, Dr. Luther, astro- 
nomer at the observatory of Bilk, near Diisseldorf, has 
discovered a hitherto unknown star in the constel- 
lation of Pisces. It is to bear the name of “ T. Pis- 
cium.” M. Perie, a French botanist, announces that 
he has discovered a common herb in France which 
| resembles black tea in colour, aroma, and taste, and 
| that it can be cultivated as a substitute for the 
\ Chinese plant. 





| appearance on the stage, and has been very successful 
in the character of Pauline, in the Lady of Lyons ; 
Julia, in the Hunchback ; and Portia, in the Merchant 
| of Venice. An Exeter paper, speaking of her per- 
ormance in the latter character, predicts for her a 
high standing in the profession.——Madame Borghi- 
Mamo has been engaged at the Grand Opera of 
Paris, Signor Mercadante has been engaged to 
write a new opera for the next year’s Carnival at 
Naples. —The first number of a weekly journal, to 
| be called Revue Musicale et des Thédtres, is to be pub- 
lished on New-year’s-day next at St. Petersburg. 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Otyrmpic.—Five Pounds Reward, a Farce 

Act, adapted from the French. 4 
Tue preparations for the Christmas pantomime will 
render my oftice for the next fortnight almost a sine- 
cure. Since the last impression only two novelties 
have appeared upon the stage, a farce at the Olympic 
and a five-act play at the Marylebone. I must con- 
fess that I have not yet seen the latter; and the for- 
mer, being the merest trifle possible, requires no very 
careful analysis. Five Pounds Reward is an adap- 
tation of Montre Perdue, a humorous exposition of the 
terrgrsof a husband who loses his watch under circum- 
stances which, for a husband, must certainly be con- 
sidered suspicious. He calls upon a married lady, an 
acquaintance of his bachelorhood, and leaves his watch 
upon the table. Horror-stricken at the notion that 


in one 


the watch may fall into the hands of the husband | tl 
7 | these 


of his fair acquaintance, poor Bostlethwaite (Mr. 
Robson) gives himself up for lost, refuses to see 
visitors, and dreads the approach of a stranger. The 
affectionate solicitude of his wife (Mrs. Marston), and 
her anxiety to discover the cause of his uneasiness, 
give an interest to the plot; which, by the ingenuity 
of the fair acquaintance (who is a watchmaker’s wife, 
and who persuades her husband that the watch has 
been left in the way of business), terminates happily. 
As a vehicle for some fine acting on the part of Mr. 
Robson, whose alternations from elation to despair 
are admirable, this little trifle has been well re- 
ceived 

Proressor ANbvERSON’s HunpreptH NicutT.— 
On Tuesday evening, the great Wizard of the North 
attained the hundredth night of his present season at 
the Lyceum; and as that career of success is fast 
drawing to its close, he thought it fit to celebrate it by 
an entertainment of more than ordinary magnificence. 
From an early hour of the evening the portico of the 
Lyceum presented a spectacle which powerfully 
attracted the passers-by. In addition to the now 
well-known electric light, transparencies and gas- 
illuminations informed the public that the Wizard 
was about to celebrate his hundredth night; and 
these, taken in connection with a placard which has 
for some weeks past intimated that upon that occa- 
sion something was to happen, greatly stimulated the 
curiosity of the multitude. But neither illuminations 
nor placard were very definite in their information, 
for, like the wart upon King Cole’s face, they 

boded something would take place, 
But not what that something would be. 

To arrive at the truth, therefore, it was necessary to 
enter. And enter the multitude did—filling every 
nook and cranny of the little theatre, until it was 
literally and truly crammed to overflowing. Once 
arrived inside, the Wizard gave them but little 
opportunity to gape with weariness, for every demon 
(except the blue gentleman called ennui) seemed 
pressed into his service for that night. Articles dis- 
appeared and appeared again in the most surprising 
manner, and in the most unlooked-for places; hand- 
kerchiefs were torn up, and meaded again in the 
most miraculous fashion; watches were fired from 
blunderbusses through men’s heads, and neither head 
nor watch any the worse for the operation; pigeons flew 
out from empty boxes; and, from a portfolio of not 
immoderate dimensions, were produced several cbil- 
dren, a live goose, a large trunk, not to mention an 
infinite variety of smaller articles; the bullet was 
caught in its flight from the gun; tables were rapped 
upon; and clairvoyance illustrated; in fact there 
was no department of jugglery—whether jugglery 
proper, or that which disguises itself beneath a 
scientific cloak—which was not thoroughly illustrated. 
To those who say that this is all humbug, we reply 
that we know it to be so, that Mr. Anderson con- 
fesses it to be so; and that the public finds it amusing 
to have their senses cheated in this clever manner. 
Well indeed would it be for them if they were 
cheated in no worse fashion. a 
done, Mr. Anderson cheats them at a cheaper rate 
than does the Chairman of a Railway Company, and 
amuses them much more during the operation. Tis 
season at the Lyceum has been most successful, and 
he has had the wit to stop short in the full tide of its 
success. ‘This will make it all the easier to resume 
whenever he sees fit to do so. Meantime, we hope 
that new successes await him in his career at Covent 
Garden Theatre. 

Mr. ALBerr Surrn’s Mont BLaxc.—This popular 
and fashionable 





and the crowds which nightly besiege the 
Hall prove that Mr. Albert Smith h 
his hold upon the favour of the public. 
recess he has a 
supplementary part, des 
resh illustrati 





During the 


riptive of the French Exhi- 





bition. F us, new songs, new anec- 
dotes, and new acquaintances, give an air of novelty 

7 . tr = 
to the whole entertainment. Those who have never 


yet been (if there 
who have already 

MADAME 
The reappea 
her former tr 
satisfaction by 


whose fame | 


are any) must go now; and those 
‘ been must go again. 
Liyp’s Coycerts at Exerer Hatu.— 
e of Madame Lind upon 








the scene of 





Jenny Lind, 


is loved by 





no one so well as the English, to whose national | 


sympathies (call them prejudices if you will) she has 
managed to recommend herself, as well by her virtues 
as by her genius. On Monday night she sang The 
Creation in the great Concert-room at Exeter Hall, 
before a crowded and enthusiastic audience; on 
Monday next she is to sing the Elijah. After that, 
she will sing in Liverpool, whence she will return to 
London, and give a series of concerts at the Hanover- 
square Rooms. We would willingly have recorded 
these agreeable events without taking any exception 





to the conduct of those who have undertaken the | 


commercial arrangement of these affairs; but that 
is out of our power. As the musical critic of the 
Times has declared, the public have been defrauded 
of their just rights by the greed of interested specu- 
lators. The Strand tradesmen, ever ready to 


speculate in anything, whether it to be a funeral | 
or a concert, have purchased up the tickets of | 


oratorios, and are selling them again at a 
high premium. The consequence is that great 
injustice is done. Mr. Mitchell advertises his readi- 
ness to sell tickets to the public at a guinea apiece (a 
price high enough in all conscience); but when the 
public repairs to him, with their guineas in their 
hands, they are coolly informed that Mr. Mitchell has 
no more to sell: yet the very same tickets are being 
offered in the Strand at from thirty shillings to two 
sovereigns apiece. Friends of ours applied at Mr. 
Mitchell’s last Monday for liberty to purchase tickets 
for the coming concert, but were informed that, 
although no tickets had then been issued, they were 
all bespoken. Surely Mr. Mitchell can do something 
to prevent this state of things. We do not accuse 
him for one moment of sharing in the plunder of those 
who step in between himself and the public; but he 
is certainly bound, if not for his own sake, at least 
out of justice to his customers, to devise some means 
of alleviating the evil. 

JACQUES. 








OBITUARY. 


BALUINGALL, Sir George, M.D., Regius Professor of Military 
Surgery in Edinburgh University. He had been in weak 
health for a very considerable time, and died at his 
country seat, Altamount, near Blairgowrie. 

Bunyan, Robert, Esq., formerly coroner of Lincoln, whose 
death took place last week, was the last male descendant, 
in a direct line, of the famous John Bunyan, author of 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress.” The following pedigree of the 
deceased gentleman establishes this interesting fact :— 
* John Bunyan was born in 1628, and died in 1688. 





After all is said and | 


married his first wife, Mary, in 1646, and by her had 
issue; Thomas, the eldest son, born 1616, died 1718; his 
eldest son, John, was born 1670, and married in 1692, 
having issne —Robert, the eldest son, born 1693, married 
1713. Robert (Ist) had five children; John, the eldest, 
died soon after birth, and the second son, Robert, was 
born 1715, and died in 1794. Robert (2nd) had issue, 
Susannah, born 1743, died 1771; Robert (3rd), born 1745, 
died 1825; Henry, born 1748, died at Lincoln 1813; John, 
who died at Nottingham; and Samuel, who died at 
Wisbech. Robert (3rd) had issue—Elizabeth Bunyan, born 
1769, died 1800; Robert (4th), born 1775, and now dead ; 
Susannah, born 1773, died 1839." The late Mr. Bunyan 
had only one child, Elizabeth, who is the wife of T. M. 
Keyworth, Esq., of Lincoln. 

Larpner, Leopold James, of the Printed Book Department, 
British Museum. Mr. Lardner was one of the “ Assistants” 
in that department; and his special province was to super- 
intend the transcription of the Catalogue, all the entries 


for which were copied under his direction by a body of | 


trained transcribers. Mr. Lardner was well acquainted 
with Greek and Latin, with Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, and in a slighter degree with Dani-h; with the 
modern languages so well as to be frequently employed in 
executing translations from them for the Foreign Office. 
In addition to these, he spoke Dutch, French, and German 
not merely with the ordinary readiness and precision of a 
gentleman and a scholar, but with such entire fluency and 
fullness of idiom, and with such a perfect command of 
accent, that in each he was taken for a native. Much of 
this proficiency had been acquired abroad. Mr. Lardner 
was born in Holland, of English parents, in 1816. 

Micxkrewicz, Adam, a few days ago at Constantinople. This 
Polish poet was one of the most distinguished writers of 
he nineteenth century. 

Moxteoomery, Rev. Robert, at Brighton, author of ‘‘ Omni- 
presence of the Deity” and “ Satan.” 





entertainment (it is not often that | 
an entertainment can be both) is once more open; | 
Egyptian | 
lost none of 


Ided to the Ascent of Mont Blanca 


pC 
een hailed with feelings of 


Rorascuitp.—At Frankfort, on the 6th inst., the eldest 
brother of the house of Rothschild. Baron Anselm von 
Rothschild is the third of the brothers Rothschild who 
has departed this life in this year; the chef of the house in 
Naples, Carl, and the chef of the house in Vienna, Solomon, 
having already died this year. Of the five brothers there 
remains now only James, the chef of the house in Paris. 
Baron Anselm was looked on as the founder of the great 
financial Rothschild power, and, though possessed of less 
cultivation and education than his brothers, was a decided 
genius in money matters: he died childless, and has left 
to the house a fortune of 30,000,000 gulden. 

Wort ey, Lady Emmeline Stuart. 


Beyrout. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adventures of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, post 8vo. 7s.6d.cl. | 
i ! i 





| Aristotle's Poli lish Notes by Congreve,M.A. 8vo.16s. 
1 with English Notes 








Aristotle's Politics, from Text of Bekker, 
by Eaton, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Bede's (C.) Medley, illust. 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Bell's English Poets: Butler, Vol. ILI. fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Binney's Isit Possible to make the Best of both Worlds, 1s. 6d. 

' Birk’s (Rey. T. fi.) Ditfieulties of Belief, cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. cl. 





He | 





| of Siam it is 
She was attacked with | 
illness while journeying in the Holy Land, and died at | 


| this colony we are 
| vessels taking Chinese emigrants to California and 


| Philippin 


Blakely's (J.) Theology of Inventions, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. c), 
Bohn’s Class. Lib.: Quintilian's Institutes of Oratory, Vol. I. 
1 


5s. cl. 
Bohn’s Stan, Lib.: Smyth's Hist. of French Revolution, Vol.1?, 
3s. 6d. 
Brackenbury’s Campaign in the Crimea, illus. 40 Plates, 21s 
Chadwick's (S.) Poems, fc. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Chambers's Digestion and its Derangements, post 8vo. 10s.6d, 
Christian Melville, by Author of‘ Mathew Paxton,’ fc. 8vo, 5s, 
Constable’s Misc. of Foreign Lit.: About’s Tolla, er. 8vo. 3s. 67. 
Corner’s Little Plays for Little Actors, 2nd Series, sq. 3s. 6. 
Curling’s (H.) Nonpareil House, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl, 
Excelsior, Vol. IV., er. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
First Sunday at Church, illust. 4to. 1s. swd. 
Forty Moral Lec fur the Young, by a Christian Min- 
ister, 4s. 


Geddes’s Greck Grammar for the Use of Schools and Col- 
leges, 4s. cl. 

Gill's (Rey. W.) Gems from the Coral Islands, post 8vo. 3s. 6¢ 

Goldsmith's Traveller, illust. by L. Foster, er. 8vo. 21s. cl. gilt. 

Gutch’s Lit. and Scientific Register and Almanack, for ’56, 
3s. 6d. 

Guthrie's (Rev. T.) Gospel in Ezekiel, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Haddan’s Limited Liability Act, 1855, Notes, &c., cr. 8vo. 8», 

Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe, Vol. I., 
6s. el. 

Hare's (J. C.) llaneous Pamphlets, 8yvo. 12s. cl. 

Harry's New Kite, illust. 4to. Is. swd. 

Herbert’s Poe Works, illust. by B. Foster, 4to, 18s. cl. gilt. 

Hewett's (J.) Ancient Armour and Weapons, 8vo. 18s. cl. 

History of England and France under tie House of Lan. 
caster, 15s, 

Horsley’s Cat. of Chymical Philosophy, illust. cr. 8vo. 6s. 67. 

House of Helmore, a Family History, 3 vols. post 8vo. 313,60, 

Introductory Lessons on Morals, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Jack the Shepherd-Boy, illust. 4to. 1s, swd. 

Jarman's Young Protestant, fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Jeanne de Vandreuil; or, Reconciliation, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Kahnis’ Intern | Hist. of German Protestantism, by Meyer, 
4s. 6d. 

Kesteven’s Ma 1ua!l of Domestic Practice of Medicine, 73. 6¢.cl. 

King Arthur’s Alphabet, illust. sq. 1s. swd. 

Lardner's Museum of Science and Art, Vol. VIII. fep. 1s. 6¢. 
























|} Lardner’s Handbook of Natural Philosophy, Vol. I1.: Hydro- 


statics, &c. 5s. 
Liw’s Christ is All: Exodus, fep. 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Lowth’'s (G.T.) Wanderer in Arabia, illust. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Macaulay's Hist. of England, Vols. III. and LV. 2 vols, 8v0. 36s. 
Madder’s Guide to Transactions in Government Funds, 8s. 62. 
Michdéd’s (J.) Orthographic Aids, 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Morris's (Rey. A. G.) Words for the Heart and Life, post 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 
Murray's Brit. Class.: Byron’s Poetical Works, Vol. IIT. 7s. 6d. 
Nei!son’s Mesmerism in relation to Health and Disease, 3s. 67. 
Nun's (Rev. T.) Sermons, chiefly Practical, edited by Hook, 6s, 
Oake’s (R.) Essence of French Grammar, er. 8vo. Is. 6d. cl. 
Ore from Precions Mines, imp. 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Orr's Circle of the Sciences, Vol. V.: Geology, &c. cr. 8v0 
5s. 6d. cl. 
Owen's (Mrs. O, F.) Spirit of the Holly, illust. small 4to. 3s. 67. 
Pardoe’s Lady Arabella; or, Adventures of a Doll, illust. sq. 
2s. 6d. 
Parlour Lib.: Smith’s (H.) Brambletye House, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Parminster’s Matevials for Grammar of Modern English,3s.6d. 
Pember's (E.H.) Maid of Messene, and other Poems, fep.8vo. 6s. 
Pfeiffer’s Second Journey Round the Worid,2 vols. post 8v0.21s. 
Philosophy and Mirth United by Pen and Pencil, illust. Is. 67 
Railway Lib.: Grey (Mrs.), The Duke, a Novel, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6¢ 
Reid's (Capt. M.) White Chief, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Richmond's Dairyman’s Daughter, illust. by Foster, post 
Svo. 5s. 
Sabbath Bells chimed by the Poets, illust. by Foster, imp. 
8vo. 21s. 
Shakspeare’s Dran 
Somerton (A.) O 

















tic Works, Notes by Singer, 10 vols. 47. 10s. 
and, A Thread of Life, fep. 8vo. 2s. bds. 
Stier's The Word of the Lord Jesus, Vol. IL 8vo. 10s, 6d. cl. 
Stonehenge’s Manual of British Rural Sports, 12mo. 10s 6d. 
Taylor's Te Ika a Mavi; New Zealand and its Inhabitants, 
illust. 163. 
Treasury of History and Biography, ed. by W. Anderson, 3s. 
Treasury of Pleasure Books for Young People, illust. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Tweedie's (Rey. W. K.) Man and His Money, cr. 8vo. 3s 6d. cl. 
Tyng’s (S. H.) Rich Kinsman, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Velasquzz’s (M.) Dict. of Spanish and English, 12mo. 10s. 6¢. 
Ward's Autobiography of a Fugitive Negro, post 8vo. 6s.6d. cl. 
Whately (Archbishop) Selections from his Writings, fep. 8vo. 
5s. el. 
White’s (A.) Popular History of Birds, illust. sq. 10s. 6d.cl. 
Wigan's (A. C.) Great Wonders of the World, illust. sq. 3s. cl. 
Wilson's (R. A.) Mexico and its Religion, illust. post 8vo. 7s.6d, 
Wood's (N. A.) The Past Campaign, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Wright's (Rev. James) Europe’s Crisis, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Yapp's (G. W.) Duties on Imports into France, 8vo, 6s. cl. 











Tue PopuLarion or Cuina.—We may with tole- 
rable safety estimate the present population of the 
Chinese empire as between 300,000,000 and 400,000,000 
of human be . The constant flow of emigration 
from China, contrasted with the complete absence of 
immigration into China, is striking evidence of the 
redundancy of the population; for though that emi- 
gration is almost wholly confined to two provinces— 
namely, Kwangtung and Fookien — representing 
together 2 population of probably from 34,000,000 to 
35,000,000, I am disposed to think that a number 
nearer 3,000,900 than 2,000,000 from these provinces 
alone is located!in foreign countries. In the kingdom 
imated that there are at least 1,500,000 
ch 200,000 are in the capital (Bankok.) 
| the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
by a correct census, there are 
China teems with Chinese. In 
seldom without one, two, or three 
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other places. Multitudes go to Australia, to the 
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WuHEN REBELLION 18 BETTER THAN OBEDIENCE.— 
I hear much of obedience, how that and the kindred 
virtues are prescribed and exemplified bs Jesuitism ; 
the truth of which and the merits of which far be it 
from me to deny. Obedience, a virtue universally 
forgotten in these days, will have to become univer- 
sally known again. Obedience is good and indispen- 
sable; but if it be obedience to what is wrong and 
false—good heaven, there is no name for such a depth 
of human cowardice calumny; spurned everlast- 
ingly by the gods. Loyalty? 
Beelzebub ? 
and Hell?” I will not be loyal to Beelzebub ; I will 
become a nomadic Choctaw rather, a barricading 
Sansculotte, a Conciliation-hall repealer; anything 
and everything is venial to that.—Carlyle. 


Curyese Music.—Among the ancient Chinese, 
music was the expression of religious worship, paid 
to the Divinity. The ancient poets call music the 
echo of wisdom, the mistress and mother of virtue, 
the manifestation of the laws of heaven. Its purpose 

isto make known the Chan-ty, “thesovereign Lord,” and 
to lead man towardhim. And inone oftheir ancient 
books it is said: ‘ Music is the expression of the 
union of earth and heaven. Music acts upon the in- 
terior of man, and brings it into connection with the 
spirit. Its principal end is to regulate the passions: 
it teaches fathers and children, princes and subjects, 
husbands and wives, their reciprocal duties. The 
sage finds in music the rules of his conduct.” Ac- 
cording to the school of Confucius, ceremonies and 
music are the most prompt and efficacious methods of 
reforming manners and rendering the state prospe- 
rous. ‘Under the first dynasties,” says a famous 
Chinese moralist, ‘‘the Government had perfect 
unity, the ceremonies and music embraced the whole 
empire.” The annals, and all ancient writings, agree 
in saying that music was, in the early ages, the ob 
ject of the continual meditations of sages, and of the 
care of Government. After the first dynasties there 
came divisions into the Government, and the cere- 
monies and music became only an empty name, 
without reality. At the present time Chinese music, 
although it has a certain softness and melancholy in 
its tones, that please you at first, is so intolerably 
monotonous, that if prolonged it becomes exceedingly 
irritating to the nerves. They have no half steps in 
their scale; indeed, one might suppose they merely 
blew into their instruments, or twanged their strings 
at random, fron the inspiration of the moment ; 
however, it appears they have notes, and though 
their compositions are not of much scientific value, 


you do sometimes hear simple melodies in them, suc h 


as are heard in chants of savages, and which are more 
or less agreeable. 








Stretford- 


EDGE, Gun-maker, Russell-street, 


road, Manchester (late of o of Ridge Fi Field). 


O LOVERS of FISH—100 


YARMOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., Package included. 


These highly esteemed delicacies and cheap article of food, forwarded | 


to all parts, on receipt of penny Postage Stamps, or Post-office 
order (preferred). 
station. 

‘Address to THOMAS LETTIS, Jun., Fish-curer, Great Yarmouth. 

“This is the third season Mr. Lettis has supplied us with Yarm outh 
Bloaters, and we find the quality excellent. —J. Brashawe, house- 
— Blenheim-palace, Oct, 20, 1854." 

= ttis,—As soon as you send out your genuine Bloaters, I shall 
reid to have a supply as usual; those I had last year gave great 
satisfaction.—. . Courroux, Ambassadors’ Court, St. James's 
Pal ace, Oct. 1, 1855.” 


OANS from 20/. to 10007., at 52. per cent., 
may be arranged, for one, Fatty or three its tes, 
NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE and LOAN COMPANY, 484, 

Oxford-street, Bloomsbury. Office hours from 9 to 6 o'clock. 
THOMAS BOURNE, Resident Secretary. 


= 
LOMBARD ADVANCE FUND. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1853. 
Chief Office--43, QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 

Loans granted from 5/. to 1000/. on real and personal security, 

Good Bills discounted on moderate terms. 

Money advanced on Dock Warrants, Railway Shares, and all kinds 
of tangible securities. 

Debenture Notes issued, bearing for the ensuing year interest at 7 per 
cent. per annum. 

The public are requested to observe that this society combines in 
itself the elements (as also the profits) of Life Assurance, Loaning, and 
Banking; and is, therefore, enabled to deal liberally with its borrowers, 
and also to pay a large dividend to Shareholders and Depositors. 

Applications, if by letter, inclose six postage-stamps. Address, 

MR. CH ARLES FRY, Secretary. 








USSIAN BATH and MEDICO-GYM- 


NASTIC INSTITUTION, for the Cure of Disease.—For parti- 
culars apply to Mr. ToTTIS, 16 A, Old Cavendish-street. 


a . 
NSANITY._ABINGTON ABBEY 
RETREAT, near Northampton.—This Establishment is conducted 
by Dr. PRICHARD, formerly Medical Superintendent of the Glasgow 
Royal Asylum, and is intended for the reception of Patients of both 
sexes labouring under Mental Derangement, Dr. PRICHARD is 
resident. 


i) EDICAL REFORM MOVEMENT.— 


Sufferers from Indigestion, and its train of kindred disorders, 
are invited to send their address to the Secretary of the Nottingham 
Medical Reform Association, who will forward by return of post the 
singularly suecessful Botanic Remedy recently discovered by Professor 
Webster (son of the distinguished Statesman), of Philadelphia, and 
communicated to the Society by that eminent Botanist. The extraor- 

mary benefits already derived from this remedy in the Midland 





Comdaee, and in almost every case where it has been tried, has in- | 


dueed the Society to adopt this method as the best means of immediate 
and general publicity; and they wish it to be frankly and distinctly 
understood, that they will not, in any case, or under any circumstances 
whatever, accept any contribution, fee, or gr atuity, for this Recipe, the 
bjeet of the Society being to demonstrate the superiority of the 
Botanic over every other Practice of Medicine, and in return only 
desire that those who may be signally benefited by it, will afterwards 
send to the Society a statement of the case, and thus ‘aid with facts in 
Atoeleratieg the presents movement in fa r of Medical Reform, 
Di rect thne: Secretary of the Botanic Institute, Hounds Cate, 
Nottiagham—enclosing su envelope addressed to yours 


ill you be loyal to | | 
Will you “make a covenant with Death 





| d’Etat, &e. &e. 

| fragrant and lasting than any hitherto offered to the public. 
pares oF 35 ' 

“genuine 


Send full and plain directions, county and nearest | 


‘pu 
iB 





HE Jurors of the Rewards of the Paris 

Exhibition have awarded the Ist Class Medal to CHAS. 

HUBERT, 291, Regent-street, London, for the superiority of his 
Ladies and Gentlemen’ 's Boots and Shoes. 


HE4L and SON’S EIDER DOWN QUILTS, 
also GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of 
prices and sizes sent free by post. 

196, Totéenham-court-road. 





\HINESE PRESENTS for CHRISTMAS. 


J Visitors to London are respectfully invited to inspect our a 
collection of CHINESE ARTICLES, consisting of Mandarin Jars 
Fans, Lanterns, Card-boxes, Card-cases, Chessmen, Counters, Hand- 
screens, and an endless variety of useful and ornamental articles, 
suitable for presents, all at very moderate prices. 

HEWETT'S Chinese Warehouse, 18, Fenchurch-street, Baker-street 

Bazaar, and at the Crystal Palace. 


UNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, AIR CANES, 
&c., with all the latest improvements. Superior Double Guns, in 
cases complete, 10 to 25 guineas. Double Guns, in pairs, 30, 40, and 50 
guineas, per double case. First-rate Double Rifles, 15 to 30 guineas. 
Ditto, with extra barrel fitting same stock in cases, &., 20 to 50 
guineas, Single Guns and Single Barrel Rifles, on the Minie and other 
systems of solid and hollow cones, long ranges, &c., 5 to 15 guineas. 
Adam's, Colt’s, and all the highly approved Revolving Pistols and 
Rifles in endless variety. Saloon Pistols and Rifles. Improved Air 


Canes, 65s. 
W [ATER CURE.—In compliance with the 
wishes of numerous friends, Dr. ELLIS (Pupil of the cele- 
brated Priesnitz, the founder of Hydropathy) has OPENED a BRANCH 
ESTABLISHMENT on his farm, adjacent to Sudbrook Park and 
Richmond Hill. Terms, 5s. 6d. per day. or 24 2s. per week, including 
Bath Attendant. Entrance Fee, 10s. 6¢. The water is excellent, and 
bread, batter, milk, vegetables, and meat are supplied from the Farm. 
For terms of the Parent Establishment, apply to Mr. LONGSDON, 
the Secretary, Hydropathic Establishment, Sudbrook Park, Richmond, 
Surrey. 


REILLY, Gun-maker, New Oxford-street. 





SMITHFIELD CLU B CA ATT L E ‘SHOW. 
Stands 229 and 230, 
RE. AD'S IMPLEMENTS. 
PATENT INJECTING INSTRU MED 
for Cattle, &c. Improved HOLLOW PROBANGE 
hoven or choked Bullocks, Calves, Sheep, &c. &c. 
New patent Garden Watering Engines. Maehines and Syringes of 
every description, upon the most improved principle. 
Manufactured only by R. READ, 35, Regent-circus, 
London. 


NTS, 


for relieving 


Piccadilly, 


Descriptions sent post-free. 


HE COMFORT of a FIXED WA TER- 
CLOSET for 1.—Places in gardens converted into comfortable 
water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with 
itsself-acting valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. 
Any carpenter can fix it in twohours. Price 1. Also Hermetically- 
sealed Inodorous Chamber Commodes, li. 2s. and 2/. 4s., and improved 
Portable Water-closets, with pump-cistern, and self-acting valve. A 
prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by enclosing two post stamps. 
—At FYFE and Co.'s Sanitorium, 46, Leic: ter-equare. 


Dav and SIMPSON’S FU RN. ISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 
136, 137, 138, Tottenham-court-road, Corner of the New-road. 
Established 28 years. 

Enlargement of premises.—Increase of Stock.—Are you about to 
Furnish ? If so, inspect this enormous stock, containing the most ré- 
cherché manufactures of Gillows and Dowbiggin, as well as plain 
substantial cottage furniture. Buying fur cash you will save 20 per 
cent. 100 sets of dining-room furniture, of superior style and work- 
manship ; telescope dining-tables, from three guineas to thirty; chairs 
in morocco, hair cloth, and roan, from 12s. 6d. to 2 guinea: An im- 
mense stock of bedding, blankets, sheeting, counterpanes, carpets, and 
family drapery, just received from the manufacturers. Mark the 
A‘ a iress—Corner of the New- road, and Tottenham-court-road. 


P ARIS EXHIBITION. CLASS X. SEC TION 2 2. 


URE EXTRACT of ENGLISH LAVENDER 


FLOWERS, as supplied to the Royal Family, the Ministre 

This delicious and refreshing Extract is reeommended 

to all who love a good English perfume, and wil found more 

Sold by 

Perfumers, &c., New Jond-street; Messrs. 

Regent-street; Mr. MUMFORD, Chemist, &c., 

Bathurst-street, Sussex-square; and the Proprietor, Distiller and 
Cultivator of Lavender, Hitchin, Herts. 

In Bottles at 3s. 6d., Ss., 


RGL ARS DEFEATED. 
CHUBB'S GUNPOWDER-PROOF SAFES. 

9, Cousin-lane, Upper Thames-street, London, July 6, 1855. 

Gentlemen,—The safe you fixed here some years ago has indeed 
a ay a good one, and done good service. Last week some thieves 

roke into our office, and tried their hands upon it. First they seem 
to have used their crowbars, and then gunpowder, but both proved 
vain; for money, bills, and deeds were all safe enough in your “ Safe,” 
and under your lock and key. We have great pleasure in informing 
you of this, of which you can make any use you please. 

We are, gentlemen, your obedient servants, 
JAS. NICHOLSON and Co. 

Messrs. Chubb and Son, 57, St. Paul's C hur vyard. 

CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
atreet, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
Wolverhampton. 


ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 
Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, and FAMI- 


LIES.—The important object, so desirable to be obtained, has at 
length been secured to the Public by J. and J. C. ADNAM, Patentees, 
who, after much time and attention, have succeeded by their Improved 
Process in producing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public from the 
use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the intention of the Patentees; 
suffice it to say that, by the process of manufacture, the acidity and 
unpleasant flavour so generally complained of in other preparations Is 
totally obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom, It 
is particularly recommended to those of consumptive constitutions, 
Ladies, and Children ; and the healthy and strong will find it an excel- 
ent Luncheon or Supper. 

The Barley, being prepared by a similar process, is as pure as can be 
manufactured, and will be found to produce @ light and nourishing 
Food for Infants and the Aged; and to contain all the necessary pro- 
perties for making a delicious pudding. It has also the distingss shing 
character for making very superior Barley Water, and will be found a 
most excellent ingredient for thickening Soup, &c. 

A report having been circulated that preparations « 
character could not be produced from Groats and Barley 
Patentees have had recourse to the highest author viz., A. S. 
TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &c., for an analysis to establish the fact 
copy of which is subjoined :— 

“ Chemical Ls 


7s. 6d., 13s 


London ; 28, Lord- 


and Horsley-fieids, 





of so 


aboratory, Guy's Hospital, 

Fe bruary 19, 1855, 
““T have submitted to a microscopical and chemical examination the 
samples of Barley-meal and Groats which you have forwarded to 
me , and 1 beg to inform you that [ find in them only those principles 
which are found in good Barley; there is no mineral or other im- 
purity present , and from. the result of my inve 1, I believe them 
to be genuine, and to possess those nutritive erties assigned by 
th late Dr. Pereira to this description of food. 

(Signed) 
“Messrs. ADNAM and Co.” 

CAUTION.—To prevent error, the Public 
that each Package bears the Signature of the PATEN 
ADNAM. 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Mai 
street, London; and Retail in Packets ; 
and in Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., an 
Grocers, Druggists, &c. in Town and Country, 


A. S. TAYLOR. 


are requested to observe 
TEES, J. a 


n-lane .Qu 
at 6d. and 1s. eac 


of all resp« 


ve 











| light food for Infants and Invalids ; 





QTE “EL BISCUITS. — F. ALLARTON’S 

PATENT FERRUGINOUS BISCUIT is unequalled as a 
Chalybeate Diet for Invalids and Children. Each Biscuit contains a 
suitable quantity of Iron, and is stamped with the Patentee's name. 
Sold in boxes, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each, at F. ALLARTON’S, 254, High-street, 
Southwark. 

HEAP 4 AND PURE BREAD.— JAMES 

WHITE, of 266, High Holborn, informs the Public that they 
may obtain Cheap and Pure Bread by Grinding their own Corn in one 
of his celebrated EMIGRANT'S FLOUR MILLS. The grinding and 
dressing are one eerenes the cost of a four-pound loaf at the present 
high price of wheat being b ut ' sixpence halfpenny. 


\REEN’S BEST HOG-SKIN HUNTING- 
SADDLES, 80s.; best Double Bridles, 20s.; best Pair-horse 
Silver-plated Harness, 201, ; § e ditto, 8.; best Patent Collars, 16s. 
Every article in the trade 25 Pp cent. below any house in London, for 
cash, at 8, Edward-street, Portman square, and 7, Princes-street, 
Cavendish-square. 
HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
e inen.—The most easy, permanent, and best method of markin 
0 . is with the PATENT ELECTRO SILVER 
‘Es. by means of which 1000 articles can be marked in ten 
minutes. Any person can use them. Initial plate, Is.; name, 2s. 
crests, 4s.; set of numbers, 2s. Sent free, for stamps, by the Inventor, 
T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver to the Royal Family, 2, Long-acre, 
one door from St, Martin's-lane. No higher price charged. Caution— 
Copy the right address. 


QISAL CIGARS! SISAL CIGARS!! a at 

GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF STORES 
(established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square. 
Rox, containing 14 fine Sisa) Cigars, for 1s. 94. i post free, 27 stamps. 





| None are genuine unless signed “HN, Goopric Ht.’ 


JIOPE’S TEA “WARE HOUSE, 


26, Pavement, Finsbury, London. POPE and COMPANY 


| strongly recommend the following descriptions of Tea and Coffee as 


the best and most economical! that can be purchased :— 
s. d. | 

Best Congou Tea... ... ... 3 

Best Souchong a 

Best Assam eaeeet ea. 4 4) Best Plantation Coffee 

Best Assam PekoeT - «« 4 8 | Best Mocha Coftee . 
Lower Prices em: P rice Lista on application. Two pounds’ worth 

of Tea or Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England. 


| Best Young Hyson Tea 
Best Gunpowder Tea... 





“PURE TEA —In packets of 2 oz. and upwards, at 4s. ea Ib. tb. for cash, 
(THE EMPRESS OF CHINA’S TEA, consist- 


ing of various sorts of really fine Tea, well rat and so 
judiciously blended, that great flavour and strength are most happily 
combined. Each packet bears certificates that it is GENUINE and 
UNADULTERATED TEA. 
MOORE and CO., Little Tower-street, London. 

Sold by the following tea-dealers:—Sharpe, Gracechurch-street; 
Pope and Co., Finsbury; Gowlland, Stockwell; Child, Norwood; 
Sinkins, Sydenham; Busby, Peckham; Steele and Co., Richmond; 
Mayle, Twickenham; Taylor, Staines; Harmsworth, Surbiton-hil! ; 
Brook, Blackheath-hill; Bradbury and Sons, Brentford, Ealing, and 
Hanwell. llb. sample sent carriege free to any part of London if 4s. 
in stamps are sent to Moore and Co. Agents wanted where none are 
appointed. 


ADIES’ and CHILDREN ‘3 UN {DER- 

4 CLOTHING, BABY LINEN, and WEDDING OUTFITS. The 
Favourite Chemise, good quality, 2s. each; French back Night-dress, 
feathered frills, 3s, ; Tucked Drawers, Is. 94.; Girls’ Long-cloth 
Chemises, in seven 7d. to 16d.; Girls’ Tucked Drawers, four 
sizes, ls. 3d. to Is. 9d; le’ Frilled Night-g owns, five sizes, ls. 6d, to 
2s. 9d.; Boys’ Hye th Drawers, three sizes, 10d., 10}d., 11d. 

BABY LINEN.—Berceaux-nets, trimmed, 18s, 23s., 30s.; Baskets, 
trimmed, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d.; Lawn Shirts, 9d. to Is 6d. ; Lawn 
Night-caps, 8d. to 2s. ; Night-gowns, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; Monthly Gowns, 
2s. 6d. to 6s.: Babies’ Cloaks, 10s. to 302. ; ; Hoods, 2 2s. 6d. to 6d. ; ; Satin 
Hats and Bonnets, 4s. to 10s. 6d. 

For WEDDING OU TFITS, handsomely trimmed Chemises, viz. 
Clarendon, Eva, Madeline. Duc hess, Royal, &c., 4s. 6d. to 11s. 6d. each; 
ditto Night Dresses, Ta ck, E tith, Douro, Eugenie, Sutherland, and 
others, 5s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. each. All of the best materials, fashion, and 
needlework. Detailed Price Lists by post. 

BESEMERES, Makers, 61 to 64, Hounsditch, London. 


T OW to TEST a MERSCHAUM PIPE.— 


Draw a silver coin across it; if pure, there will be no line; if 
spurious, the gypsum necessarily used will take a mark from the silver 
like a pencil on paper. Imitation pi ipes are imported and sold as new 
Merschaum, &c. The only reliable pipes are the Pure Vienna Mer- 
schaums, which are cut from solid blocks of Merschaum and prepared 
by an improved method, which entirely prevents the unpleasant flavour 
usual with a new pipe, and ensures a brilliant colour. The prices are 
greatly reduced, with cases complete, 3s. 10d.,5s., &c. up to 10 guineas. 

Imported by J. F. VARLEY and Co., 364, ‘Oxford-street, exactly 
opposite the Princess’s Theatre, Cigar Merchants and Manufacturers 
of the celebrated Virginia Shag, 5s. per Ib., and Havannah Bird's Eye, 
6s. respectively, full, rich and mild delicate flavour—the finest Tobacco 
ever cut, 








THE HAVANNAH STORES. 


ry . 
C A U UT: ION—TO TRADESMEN, MER- 

CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c. —Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public, by 
selling to the trade and others a spurious article, under the name of 
BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that 
I am the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said 
Articie, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any person to 
represent himself as coming from my Establishment for the purpose 
of selling the said Ink. 

This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon 
the public, and serious injury to myself—E. R. BUND, Sole Executrix 
and Widow of the late JouN BonpD, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, 
London. 

To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 
careful to ask for the genuine Bond's Permanent Marking Ink; and 
further to distinguish it, ya sere that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or hs As at 
any time been prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprietor. 


Hk BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 


INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLE >Y 


| for making Superior Barley Wat er in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
es 


obtained the patronage of her M 
become of general use to e 
kuowledged to stand unrivallec 


and the Royal Family, but has 

s of the community, and is ac- 

as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estims- 
tion as the purest farinew of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use e sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is « t food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Re d I ion-street, Holborn, London. 
The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and latent Groats, ¢ 


} sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in 


a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
hat every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
over which is the usual and well- known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and ls.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., Ss. 
and 10s. each, 
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oa * TON r + 7} 
YSTERS.—BURNHAM RIVER NATIVES 
are the best; six years old; four hours from the beds. 
Te be had only of J. SWEETING, Fish and Oyster Merchant, 
Cheapside 


T? NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A retired 
Clergyman having been restored to health in a few days, after 
many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known t 
»thers the means of cure, and will, therefore, send (free), on receiving a 
st ‘amped envelope, properly addressed, a copy of the prescription us¢ 





Address the Rev. E. DovGLass, 18, Holland-street, Brixton 
O LADIES.—Avoid tight-lacing, and try 
W. Carter's COUTIL BODICES, 2s. 11d. to 6s. 11d. per pair : 


Coutil Stays. 2s. 6d. to 6s. 1ld.; Self-Lacing Stays, with patent busk 
12s. 6d. (this stay is unfastened in a moment); Paris Wove Stays, 
3s, 11d, any size required. Crenoline and Moreen Skirts are selling at 
4s, 11d. to 10s. 6d. 
~ Address w CARTER'S, 22, Ludgate-street (two doors from St 
Pa aul 8 Manufactory, 7, Newington Causeway, rough 


RTIFICIAL TEETH.—The best neaiy ten Os. 6d. 


and 1. 1s. each. Sets 10 and 20 guineas, mounted on pure 
gold, or Hippotamus fvory, and adapted with guaranteed success 
Read Mr. T. LUKYN'S little book on the Loss and Preservation of the 
Teeth, free by post for a stamp.—4, Upper George-streeet, Bryanston- 


square. 
Ur > > — 

LACK! BLACK! BLACK! —SAMUEL 
OSMOND and Co., Dyers, 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, London, 
inform the public they have made arrangements for DYEING BLACK 
for MOURNING every WEDNESDAY, and returning the same in a few 
lays when required. French Merino and Cachmere dresses dyed colours 
at look equal to Bed furniture and Drawing-room suites 
¢ aonee or dyed and finished. Shawls, Dresses, and Cloaks of every 
i cleaned, and the colours preserved. Established above a 








new. 











(uRIsTx. AS PRESENTS. — Down Quilts, 
bd the warmest coverlet and carriage wrapper, in great variety, 


m 8s. each. The Royal Magnetic Page-turner, a novelty for the 
ical public, which turns over the leaves for the player, only 10. 

ach. Also a large importation of Parisian Buhl, and Marqueterie and 
Tulip-wood work-tables, Jardinitres, Etagiés, Cabinets, Escritoires, 
Bonheur de Jours, &c. &c., inlaid and moulded with or molu a 
porcelain, at extraordinary low prices, at DRUCE and Co. o! 
sterers, Cabinet and Bedding Manufacturers, 68, 69, and 58, Bake 
street. 


T QOLLOWAY’S PILLS famous for LIVER 
COMPLAINTS.—Captain Wedderburne, of H.M.’s 53rd Regi- 
ment, states in a letter to Professor Holloway that he has great plea- 
sure in bearing testimony to the efficacy of his Pills; having tried them 
luring a long residence in a tropical climate, being a great sufferer from 
Liver Complaints, he always found the greatest relief from Holloway's 
Pills, the only efficient medicine he ever used, therefore he should be 
I 1a py at all times to satisfy any one of the good effects they have 
ryariably had on him. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the 
w rid; at PROFESSOR HOLLOWAY'S pyrene yr eee. 244, Strand, Lon- 
ion, and 80, Maiden- lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and H. Hoods, Malta. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


*rescribed with complete confidence by the faculty for its purity 
efficacy, and marked superiority over all other kinds. 








It is entirely free from nanseous flavour, and being invariably and 
carefully submitted to chemical analysis—and only supplied in sealed 
bottles to preclude subsequent admixture or adulteration—this Oil pos- 
eases a guarantee of genuineness and purity offered by no other 

od Liver Oil. 

Extract from “ The Lancet,” July 29, 1854. 

“Dr. de Jongh gives the preference to the Light Brown Ot! 

Pale Oil, which contsins scarcely any volatile fatty acid, a smaller 
quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and the elements of bile, and upon 
which ingredients the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil no doubt partly depends. 
Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the method 
of its preparation, and expecially to its filtration through charcoal. 
In the preference of the Light Brown over the Pale Oil we fully 
concur. 

“ We have carefuly tested a specimen of the Light Brown Cod Liver 
Oil prepared for medica] use under the direction of Dr. de Jongh, and 
»btained from the wholesale agents, Messrs. ANSAR, HARFORD, aad 
Co., 77, Strand 

lements ofbile.” 


over the 











Sold ONLY in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de Jongh's 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London, Dr. 
Consignees ; and by many respectable Chemists in town 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d. ; 
(40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL ‘MEASURE. 


and country. 


a 7 ‘a 
y NOW THYSELF. —The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS, from the 
pecniiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised by 
MARIE COUPELLE, with astonishing success. Her startling delinea- 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto 
attempted. All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or any friend 





FITCH AND SONS’ 
"| QELEER. ATED BREAKFAST BACON, 
AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 
“(The emporium for rich and delicious bacon is Fitch and Son's, 
sishopse rate within.”— United Service Gazette. 
‘We know of nothing more exquisitely delicious than a rasher of 
Fiteh's Breakfast Bacon."— Weekly Paper. 


This celebrated Bacon, smoke-dried, is sold by the side, half-side, | 


and separate pieces. 
The Half-Side, of 301bs., a’ 
The Middle piece, of 121bs., at... 
Fitch and Son have also the honour to o 
articles, extraordinary for their récherché quality, and peculiarly 
adapted for the festivities of the season, and for presents. 


. 94. per Ib. 
9d. 4, 







‘ollowing superior 


Rich Blue-mould Stilton Cheese. | York Hams, eee and New, of De- | 
Choice Rich Somerset ditto. | _licious Fla | 
Carious Old Cheshire ditto. | Well Pic ikled "Batter for Winter | 


Wiltshire Chaps and Chines. Store. 
Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues. 
All articles are securely packed for travellin 


&. 
Post-office orders to be made payable at the “‘ Chief Office;” and these, 


| the noted house for Clan Tartans, Scarfs, Plaids, 





T° the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 

and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 2s. 
The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or to 
measure.—S. BATTAM, Coat and ge Maker, 160, Tottenham. 
court-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
me materials, and directions for measuring, sent free per Post. 


HE CANROBERT CAPE, with Sleeves, 


Light, Warm, and Waterproof, just introduced by Messrs. POUL. 





| SON and COMPANY, Merchant Tailors, 94, Regent-street, price One 


Guinea. Their improved Elastic Winter Trousers at the same price’ 
and Half-guinea Waistcoats in great variety. 
The Registered fashionable Over Frock Coat, Two Guineas. 


. = > 
Dp? YLEY’S—BABB and CO., ARMY- 
CLOTHIERS, and SCOTCH WOOLLEN WAREHOUSEMEN, 
Table Covers, and 
Every article of Gentlemen's Clothing, Waterproof Over- 


D'Oyley’s. 
The New 


coats, Liveries, &c., at a reduced scale of charges for cash. 


| Patent Safety Cap for Travellers, 5 5s. 6d. —346, Strand, Ww aterloo-bridge. 


together with cheques, may be crossed with at name of Fitch and 


“ Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart. and C: 
66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, 
(Established 1784.) 


ry 

Hi. ARLES WILLIAM THOMPSON and 
, IMPORTERS of and DEALERS in FOREIGN _— and 
B RANDIE 8, 25, C as E-HILL, CANNON-STREET WEST, beg to 
call the attention of‘*noblemen, gentlemen, and connoisseurs to some 
very choice PORT w iNE, in first-rate condition, dry, and of very fine 
flavour, which they can confidently recommend to those who wish to 
possess a class of wine of high character and selected from very choice 
vintages. They have in their cellar a small quantity left of that very 
scarce vintage 1820. To those who really value a rare wine this an- 
nouncement will be sufficient ; the price of this wine is 88s. per dozen. 
They have also some old Cognac Brandy, first-rate brands at 60s. per 
dozen. This choice brandy is strongly recommended to connoisseurs, 
ng well matured, with soft and delicate flavour, and, from its age, 

free from heat 
The 
Port, in wood, ¢ 


Son's bank ers, 
L ONDON. 











following are a list of their prices: 
at 80/. and 901. per pipe ; Sherry, at 80/ “901 1002, 1102, 
and 1204 per butt; East India Madeira (finest quality), 1200. per pipe; 
West do. do., 1001. do.; Claret, 501, 72/., 841, per bhd. ; Teneriffe, 751. 
per pipe; Marsala, 601. do. 

Port, in bottle, at 42s., 48s., 54s., 





60s., and 66s. per dozen according to 









IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is far 


superior to Eau de Cologne, as a refreshing and tonic lotion for 


| the toilet or bath, a reviving scent, and a powerful disinfectant for 


ge; Superior First Class Sherry, 72s. "and 78s; Sherry, 36s., 42s., 48s., 
54e., 60s., and 66s., according to age and quality ; Amontillado, in 
bottle, at 48s., 65s., and 72s. per dozen; Paxarete, 66s. do.; West India | 
Madeira, 60s. and 72s.; East do., 78s., 848., and 94s. 6d.; Creaming 
Champagne, very superior, 60s., 72s., and 84s.; Dry Sillery, do., 
120s.; Sparkling Hock, do., 72s., 78s., and 80s.; Moselle, do. 72s., 78s., 
and 84s.; Burgundy, fit for immediate use, 105s. and 120s.; Claret 
(First Growth), do., #48. and 96s.; (Second), do., 72s.; (Third), do., 
48s. and 60s. 


QLACK S NICKEL SILVER is the hardest 
. and most perfect white metal ever invented, and in use retains 
its silverlike appearance. 
Spoons, Ferks, Candlesticks, Cruet Frames, Tea Pots, &e., at one- 
twelfth the price of Silver. A sample Tea Spoon will be sent on receip 
of ten postage-stamps. 


Fiddle Strongest Thread King’s 
Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern. 
per doz. perdoz. per doz per doz. 
| Table Spoons and __ 12s, and 15s. 19s. 28s. 30s. 
Dessert li 10s, and 13s, 16s. 2Is, 25s. 


5s. and 6s 8s. lls. 12s. 


SLACK’'S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED 
is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two metals 
possessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear 
equal to Sterling Silver. 


Tea Spoons 











Fiddle Pattern. Thread. King's. 

| £s. d. Es. d, £3. a. £2. d. 
Table Forks >be Owe BOC a FF 16 0 340 
Dessert ditto.. o—1l0 0..2006 260 
Table Spoons O—200.. 218 0 3 6 0 
Dessert ditto..... Oo—1100.. 2 2 276 
Tea Spoons 0o—oi8s 0 15 6 lll 6 


We find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the | 


de Jongh’s sole | 
| LARGE ROOMS, devoted to the EXCLUSIVE 
Pints (20 ounces), 4s.9d Quarts 


in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, | 


stating sex and age. inclosing 13 penny post stamps, to Miss Coupelie, 
59, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive, in a few 
days, a minute detail of the mental and mora! qualities, talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, &c., of the writer, with many other things hitherto 

unsuspected. “I am pleased with the accurate description you have 
given of myself.”"—Miss Jones. “My friends pronounce it to be faith- 
ful.” Mr. C. Gordon. “ Your skill is certainly wonderful.”—Mr. G. 
Ga isby 


IR JAMES MURRAYS FLUID 


hk MAGNESIA, prey é ender Got diate care of the Inventors, 
and established for upwards of t! hirty y the Profession, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTI N, restoring APPE- 
TITE, a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric 
acid in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is invalua- 
ble.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
to enlarge ; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the vi cee iy it entirely avoids the possibility of 
those dangerous ¢ ng from the use of the article 
in powder.—Sold by the vole Co Cemagnen, Mr. WILLIAM BAIL EY, of 
peta penne, i and by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medi- 

cine Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2%. 6d., 3s. 64., 
5s. 6d., 11s., and 2ls. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s, each.— 
N.B. Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 
that his name is stamped on each label, in green ink, as followe:— 

‘ James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant. 


Vy ALUABLE REMEDIES for the 
AFFLICTED.—DR. ROBERTS'S celebrated OINTMENT, called 

the POOR MAN'S FRIEND, is c d to the public 
as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every description, a certain cure 
for ulcerated sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; cuts, burns, 
scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions, and pimples on the face, 
sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore breasts, piles, fistula, and 
cancerous humours, and is a specific for those afflicting eruptions that 
sometimes follow vaccination. Sold in pots, at ls. i¢d. and 2s. 9d. 


each. Also his 
PILULA ANTISCROPHULA, confirmed by 


more than forty yeare’ experience to be, without exception, one of the 
best alterative ever ded for purifying the blood, 
and assisting nature in all her operations. Hence they are used in 
acrofulas, scorbutic complaints, geo — ba AK. those 
of the neck, &c, They form a mild and ior Family Aperient, 
that may be taken at all times aon poate comet or change of diet. 
Sold in boxes, at ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d. lis., and 22s.—Sold wholesale 
by the Proprietors, BEACH te BARNICOTT. at their dispensary 
Baldpert: by the London Houses. Retail by all respectable Medicine 

Vendors in the United Kingdom.—Observe, no Medicine sold under 
the above name can possibly be genuine, unless “ Beach and Barni- 
is engraved on the Government 























ott, late Dr. Roberts, Bri a 
Stamp affixed to each package. 








joints and patent sacking, from 17s. 





SLACK’S TABLE ry AND FU RNISHING TRONMONGERY 
has been celebrated for nearly fifty years for quality and cheapness. 

As the limits of an advertisement will not allow a detailed list, pur- 
chasers are requested to send for their Catalogue with 200 Drawings, 
and prices of every requisite in Electro Plate, Table Cutlery, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, at mi uy be had gratis, or free by post. Orders above 
21. sent carriage 

RICHARD er “JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, Opposite Somerset 
House 


TH {E BE 

in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. 
SHOW of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Children's Cots, with appropriate Bedding and 
Mattresses. Common Iron Bedsteads, from 16s.; Portabie Folding 
Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d. ; 





ST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 





6d.; and Cots, from 20s. each. 
ndsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, 
from 21 7s. 6d. to 15l. 15s. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, imtroduced twenty years ago by 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of Messrs. 
Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either asefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 





Fiddle Thread or ing's 
Pattern. Brunswick Pattern. Pattern. 
Tea Spoons per dozen...18s, ooedanene 26s. wees 32s. 
Dessert Forks ,, .. 30s, 40s. 46s. 
Dessert Spoons ,, +08, 42s, 48s. 
Table Forks ..408. 56s. 64s. 
Table Spoons ,, - 408. 58s, 66s. 





Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &e., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. — 


Table Spoons and Forks, — _ Thread. King's 
full size per dozen ... enna 28s. 30s, 

Dessert ditto and ditto.. ioe ‘e" 21s. 25s, 

Tea ditto... . 5s. “Ae. lis. 12s. 





CUTLERY WARRANT ED.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, 
is on SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, at prices that are remunera- 
tive only because of the largeness of the sales—3} inch ivory-handled 
table knives, with high shoulders, lls. per dozen; desserts, to match, 
19s.; if to balance, Is. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s, per larger 
sizes, from 19s. to 26s. per dozen; extra fine, ivory, 32s with silver 
ferules, 37s. to 50s. ; white bone table-knives, 7s. 6d. per dozen; des- 
serts, 5s. 6d.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table-knives, 7s. 4d. 
per dozen; desserts, 6s, ; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table- 
knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels from ls. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases 
and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS.— 


4 WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites attention to his season's SHOW 
of LAMPS. It embraces the Moderateur (the best Parisian specimens 
of which have been carefully culled), Argand, Solar, Camphine, 
Palmer's Magnum, and other lamps for candles; and comprises an 
assortment which, considered either as to extent, price, or pattern, is 
perfectly unrivalled. 

Pure Colza Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon. 

Palmer's Candles, 10d. and 10}d. per Ib. 

Patent Camphine, 4s. per gallon. 

The alterations and additions to these very extensive premises 
(already by far the largest in Europe), which have occupied the whole 
year, are now nearly completed ; they are of such a character that the 
entire of EIGHT HOUSES is now devoted to the display of the most 
magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSB [IRONMONGERY (including 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Bedding), arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms, so 
as to afford to parties furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that 
cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 

Catalogues with engravings sent owe pee 
32, OXFORD-STREET, 1, 14, 2, and 3, NEW AN STREET, and 
4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE. 








Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail | 


| others yet introduced, combining CLEANLINESS with LIGHTNESS 
Made into every article for the Table, as | 


apartments and sick rooms. Its numerous useful and sanitary pro- 
perties render it an indispensable requisite in all families. Price 2s. 6d. 
and 5s.—Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, and by E. RIMMEL, 
39, Gerrard-street, Soho, London. 


EDDING. —ECONOMY, DURA BILITY, 
and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER’S SPRING and FRENC H 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and soflest bed. A price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sentfree. Bedsteads: 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. ; 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. 
Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
Quilts in Silk and Cotton cases.—J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 


HE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS.— 

The 16s. TROUSERS reduced to 14s.; Trousers and Waistcoat, 

22s. ; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s.—made to order from Scotch 
Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, 

The TWO-GUINEA DRESS or FROCK-COAT, the Guinea Dress 
Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, made to order by B. BEN- 
JAMIN, MERCHANT TAILOR, 74, REGENT-STREET, for quality, 
style, and workmanship, cannot be equalled by any house in the 
kingdom. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed, 


IEW OVERSHOES.—The GUTTA 
a PERCHA OOMPANY have much pleasure in drawing the at- 
tention of Military Men and the public generally to their newly in- 
vented FRENCH SABOT, 
and also to their 
BRITISH GOLOSH. 
These new and elegant Overshoes possess many advantages over 














and ECONOMY, and not confining the perspiration. 

Manufactured and sold wholesale by the Gutta Percha Company, 
Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London. Retailed by Gutta 
P ercha Dealers and Boot and Shoemakers in town and country. 


FAUTIFUL CLEAN a. 





CLEAN LINEN.— 
W.G. NIXEY'S CHEMICAL EXTRACT of FULLER'S EARTH 
saves soap and labour, the hands from chapping, and the linen from 
destruction. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Oflmen in packets 6d. 
each. 
\LEANLINESS.—Caution to Housekeepers.— 
/ NIXEY’S CHEMICAL PREPARATION of BLACK LEAD for 
polishing stoves without waste or dust.—The public are respectfully 


| cautioned against base and unprincipled imitations of this article, 


He has FOUR | 








Vv 


which, with a view to greater profit, are being vended. “ W. ( 

Nixey” and the Government mark are stamped on each genuine cake 
Sold throughout the kingdom. W. G, NIXEY, Patentee, 22, Moor- 
street, Soho. 


SH IRTS. —RODGERS’S “9 IMPROVED 
‘ CORAZZA SHIRTS.—Important improvements having been 
made in these celebrated shirts, gentlemen are solicited to suspend 
their orders until they have seen them. For ease, elegance, and 
durability, they have no rival. 3ls. 6d. and 42s, the half-dozen. Pro- 
spectuses, drawings, and direetions for measurement, gratis and post 

.—RODGERS and BOURNE, Improved Shirtmakers, 59, 5t. 
Martin's-lane, Charing-cross: established 60 years. 


IMPROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, in all the 
new patterns, ready made, or made to measure (a choice of 200 new 
designs), 20s. and 26s, the half-dozen. Illustrated priced lists, with 
ee for selection, post free, for two stamps.—RODGERS and 
30URNE, Improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-crosx 
established 60 years. 


| ALDNESS PREVENTED by using 

CHILD'S FRICTION HAIR BRUSH. They stimulate the skin «f 
the head ; the more the head is brushed the more healthy will be the 
skin and its funeti thereby ing the growth of the hair.—To 
be had of all Perfumers and Brush Dealers, and wholesale at the 
factory, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury; and retail, South Gallery, 
Crystal Palace. 


HAR RESTORED and BALDNESS PRE- 

VENTED, by PERRY’S INDIAN HAIR RESTORER. One 
application prevents the hair from falling off or turning gray, and by 
its use the short weak hair on the head apparently bald commences to 
grow with a — and er truly astonishing. Sold in bottles, with 
full directions for 3s. 6d., 5s., amd 10s. each. To be had only of 
THOMAS PERRY, 12 and 8. “Burfington-arcade, Piccadilly. The 
hair cut and washed on the ovi-lavatery system. A private room for 


each gentleman. - 
WINBERROW’S DANDELION, CAMO- 


MILE, and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of indigestion, 
all stomach lai and liver In cases of pero ona 
these pills never “fail in producing a healthy and permanent action of 
the bowels, so that in a short time aperients will not be required ; and, 
being quite as innocent as castor oil, they may be given to children. 

ared by TWINBERBOW, Operative and Dispensing Chemist, 2, 
Edwards-street, an-square, London ; and may be had ofall other 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom ; Scott, Thomson, and 
Co., Caleutta; Roberts and Co., Paris; Pickon and Co., Boulogne. 




















> i 
} EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—The 

vast increase in the demand for these Cough Lozenges, and 
the numerous testimonials constantly received, fully justify the pro- 
prietor in asserting they are the best and safest yet offered to the 
public for the cure of the following complaints ts:—ASTHMA, WINTER 
COUGH, HOARSENESS, SHORTNESS of BREATH, and other 
PULMONARY MALADIES : have deservedly obtained the high 

ge of their M the King of Prussia and the King of 
Hanover ; very many also of the nobility and clergy, and of the public 
generally, use them, under the recommendation of some of the most 
eminent of the faenity, Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 
2s. Od., 48. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &¢., 
No. . 79, St. — Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists 


URES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of 
a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; a seft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER 
fitting with so much ease and that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sl A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the Manu- 
facturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

“ Ss 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all eases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light i 
texture, and Ng gee ‘and are drawn on like an ordinary stockin« 


| Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. e, Bd. 
MANUFACTORY. PI SCADILLY, LONDON. 
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A A NEW SUSSCRIE SION ISSUE | 


REV. THOMAS SCOTT’S 
Commentary on the Holy *Aidle, 
IN SIX VOLS. QUARTO. 


24, Paternoster-row, London, November 6, 1855. 


HE numerous inquiries that continue | 
to be made for copies of the late Rev. Thomas Scott’s 


Commentary on the Holy Bible, in Six Vols. 4to. 
published by Messrs. Seeley Hatchard and } Nisbet), 


(lately 


respectfully call attention to the subjoined announcement. 


The necessity of a Commentary on the Holy Scriptures—in 


every family as in every library—is now universally admitted; 


and it is, therefore, of the utmost importance that the one se- 
lected should be not only sound and judicious in its exposi- 
The 


tions, but practical and evangelical in its character. 
Commentary of the late Rev. Thomas Scott, which stands unri- 


yalled in this department of Biblical literature, is eminently 
distinguished by a combination of these essential requisites. 

The proprietors, in calling attention to this last and only | 
complete edition of Mr. Scott’s great work, feel they have it | 


in their power to offer to the public 


The GREAT MODERN COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, 


on terms far more advantageous than those to which any 


other work of a similar character has hitherto approximated. 


To furnish even a brief enumeration of the various testi- | 
monies which at different periods have been accorded to the | 


surpassing excellence of this invaluable Commentary, not 
only by the clergy, but by Nonconformist ministers, would 
far exceed the limits of an ordinary announcement. It is, 
however, with no little gratification that the proprietors are 
enabled to select from among the number that of the present 
Bishop of Calcutta, whose unqualified approval, contained in 
his funeral sermon on the eminent Commentator, is thus 
expressed :— 

“The capital excellency of this valuable and immense un- 
dertaking consists in its following, more closely than any 
other, the fair and adequate meaning of every part of Scrip- 
ture, without regard to the niceties of human systems. It 
has a further and strong recommendation in its originality 
You have in it the deliberate judgment of a masculine and 
independent mind on all the parts of Holy Scripture. Fur- 
ther, it is the comment of our age, presenting many of the 
last lights which history casts on the interpretation of pro- 
phecy; obviating the chief objections which modern anno- 
tators had advanced; and adapting the instructions of 
Scripture to the peculiar circumstances of the times in which 
we live.” 

To which the Rey. T. Hartwell Horne, Prebendary of St. 
Paul's, in his elaborate work on the Scriptures, adds :— 

“Tt is an act of bare justice to state, that the writer has 
never consulted Mr. Scott’s Commentary, on difficult 
passages, in vain. In every instance he found brief but solid 
refutations of alleged contradictions, which he could find in 
no other work in the English language.” 

The late Rev. 

*T believe it exhibits more of the mind of the Spirit in the 
Scriptures than any other work of the kind extant.” 

And in the “ Memoir of the late Rev. J. Harington Evans,” 
recently published, it is stated, that ‘‘He valued Scott's 


Commentary most highly for its sound Scriptural views of | 


truth. ‘I never like to preach a sermon,’ he would say, 
‘without having seen what Scott says about it. If he takes 
the same view, I consider then that I am tolerably safe.’ ” 
Numerous commendations of an equally striking character 
have been received since the issue of the last edition. 
The proprietors desire also to direct especial attention to 
the highly important fact, that the whole of the Critical and 


Explanatory Notes, with the Practical Reflections, and the | 


other important parts of this work, underwent the author's 
careful revision ; 


dard of the work as long asit might exist.” 

This is the edition now offered to the public on the sub- 
joined terms; and is the only one that has—or can have— 
the benefit of these final additions and emendations. The 
extent of these may be judged from the fact that upwards 
of four hundred pages of letterpress were added; and, as 
they consist chiefly of Critical Remarks, their importance 
to the Biblical student is at once apparent. 


The Preface to the entire work contains an elaborate and | 


compendious view of the evidences that the Holy Scriptures, 


and every part of them, as they stand in the present version | 


of the Bible, were given by inspiration of God. 


Prefixed to each Book, both in the Old and New Testament, 


is an Introduction, or statement of its purport and inte 
and there are also copious Marginal References, with va 
Tables, and a Chronological Index. 

To the above has been added a copious Topical Index, 
which places the whole contents of the work before the Stu- 
dent, and, among its other uses, will be found of essential ser- 
vice in the selection of Subjects, or for the elucidation of the 
doctrines and statements of Holy Scripture. 

There are also Fifteen Maps of the best description, and 
Sixty-nine Illustrations of Scripture Incidents and Scenery, 
which were engraved at an expense of nearly Two Thou 
Pounds. 


nt: 
us 








Notwithstanding the large circulation to which this Com- | 


mentary has already attained, it is believed that it may exert 
a still wider and more powerful influence; and the present 
proprietors, having recently purchased the whole of this work 
—amounting to nearly 5000 pages—in stereotype, are anxious 
to extend its circulation by offering it at such terms as shall 
render it accessible to all. 

The price at which it was originally published was Eight | 
Guineas. This was subsequently reduced to Six Guineas, and 

4 short time since it was offered by subscription at Three 
Guineas, 

The whole of the copies so offered were quickly subscribed | 
for; and numerous inquiries being still made for the work by | 
parties who were un 1b) e to embrace the former opportunity, 
or who have since become ac quainted with its value, the pro- 
prietors have determined upon opening another subscription | 


list, on similar terms, namely,— 


Three Guineas per Copy. 
At this unprecedented low rate they guarantee to deliver 


4 copy of this work, complete in all respects, new, on good 


paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with all the Maps and 


have | 
induced Messrs. Wertheim and Mackintosh to prepare for 
the issue of another Subscription Edition ; and they would | 


Andrew Fuller, of Kettering, also remarked,— | 


and that he was engaged for about ten | 
years in preparing an edition “which should be the stan- | 


Sand } 


Engravings. They can confidently affirm that such a work 
at so small a price is one quite without parallel, and could 
| only now be offered but by the combination of the greatest 
economy in production, and the issue of a large number by 


| subscription. 

IMMEDIATELY AFTER THIS SUBSCRIPTION LIST IS CLOSED, THE 

PRICE WILL BE RAISED 
Persons desirous of availing themselves of this offer are 

| requested to transmit their names, before the 3lst day of 
December 1855, to Wertheim and Macintosh, 24, Paternoster 
row, accompanied with the sum of Ten Shillings per copy, 
as part payment, and as a guarantee to the proprietors that 
all copies will be taken up when this Subscription Edition is 
ready. The remainder of the subscription to be paid on the 
volumes being ready for delivery. 

As the copies will be delivered in the order in which Sub- 
scribers’ names are received, immediate application is re- 
spectfully requested. 

To the clergy who are not in possession of this invaluab “ 
Commentary, an opportunity of securing it at a price quit 
unprecedented is now afforded ; and, under the deep convic- 
tion of the importance of its wide-spread circulation, the 
proprietors earnestly hope that, through the influence of 
those who know its value, many headsof families, candidates 
for holy orders, students of divinity, Sunday-school teachers, 
and others, will be led to avail themselves of this offer. It 
cannot be doubted that the possession of such a Commentary 
| in the households of our land would be a valuable auxiliary 
to the labours of the clergy both in and out of the pulpit, 
and tend greatly to the extension of pure Scriptural know- 
| ledge. The proprietors would respectfully, but strongly, 

urge this point upon the consideration of all whose position 


| and influence would go far to make this offer very widely | 


accepted. 

To parents, guardians, and others taking an interest in 
the rising generation, the proprietors would point out this 
great Commentary, thus offered at a small cost, as a most 
| eligible birth-day or marriage present. 

Subscribers’ names must be sent before the 31st day of 
| December, accompanied with Post-office Order for Ten 
| Shillings, made payable to WERTHEIM and MACcINTOsH, 24, 
Paternoster-row, who will return a receipt properly num- 
bered. 

The books are expected to be ready in the early part of 
the ensuing year, and will be delivered in London free of 
| carriage—in the country by such means as the subscribers 

shall direct, but not at the cost of the proprietors 

WERTHEIM ar nd MACINTOSH, 
24, Paternoster-row, London. 


M \RRIE D CLE RGY Mz AN, accus stomed to 


Tuition, is about to prepare a young NOBLEMAN for Eton, and 
wishes to meet with a few other pupils of a similar age. 
Eighty guineas. 

_ Address Rev. Cc CHAPLAIN, , Staunton Harold, 


7OUNG GENTLEMEN BOARDED by a 
Clergyman for 5 guineas per quarter. Locality of School re- 
markably healthy, 


Ashby-de-la- Zouch. 


Address Rey. “ PRECEPTOR ” (No. 61), CLERICAL JOURNAL Office, 
prs, Wee ee 29, Essex-street, Str ‘ar ry si MM. ’ 
OARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES.—Académie Francaise et Allemande des jeunes Demoi- 
} selles, No. 12, Park- town, Oxford.—The above Establishment is con- 
| dueted on the principles of the Ohuech of Eno! and. and combines the 
advantages of the be ost "Institutions in France and Germany 

the acquisition of the languages of those countries, with a gene: ral 
Education in all other female accomplishments. Terms: Boar le rs, 
Sixty Guineas per annum. Two sisters, Hundred Guineas. The highest 
references can be given. 


} QU PERIOR EDUCATION.—The Principal of 

a first-class Institution 2 lasgow wishes to RECEIVE into his 
Family FOUR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, to prepare for the Universities 
or a Public School. Premium 40 guineas per annum, which will in- 
clude instruction in English in all its branches. French, German, 
Italian, Dancing, &c. taught by the most eminent professors. 


| Address “ The Principal,” 25, Abbotsford-place, Glasgow 
/REAUMARIS GRAMMAR 
| SCHOOL. 

Head Master.—The Rev. RICHARD H. HILL, M.A. and D.C.L., Oxon 





late Demy of Magdalene College, and Examiner for Respo onsic 
Second Master.—ROBERT E. HOOPPELL, B.A. and Wr r 1855, 








late Scholar of St. John’s College, ¢ vat car Aad 
} Assisted by a Parisian Graduate, and a resident English Master 
The School House, lately rebuilt, affords accommodation for Fifty 
Boarders. The scholars, some of whom have gained hig! 1 University 
distinction, are educated for all professions and the higher mercantile 





pursuits, 


Terms, 


THE WILD BIRD. 
KING RING, 
The PRIESTESS of BEAUTY, 
LAY OF THE FUTURE, & OTHER POEMS 
By HELENA B. MACDONALD. 


(Feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d.) 





“A poet who sings with much of Mrs. Hemans’s tender- 
ness and plaintiveness.”— Athenceum. 

“The great charm of this volume is fine fancy added to 
melting music. The authoress has a true vein of her own, 
a beautiful excursive fancy, as well as delicate gleams of 
pathos. —Hogg’s Instructor. 

“ There is a freshness and originality in the descripti ions 
which indicate the true poetic eye and fancy, and a tender- 
ness in the sentiment, which shows that the heart of the 
writer has been as carefully cultivated as the imagination. 
Than in the poem entitled the ‘Wild Bird,” we know not 
that we ever saw a richer series of pictures." — Witness. 
pci J. Hoge. London: R. Groomprince and Sons 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
THOMAS CONSTABLE & Co. 


+>----— 


CONSTASLE’S MISCELLANY OF 
FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


By EDMOND ABOUT. 
TOLLA: a Tale of Modern 


Small 8yo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

““A book about which people have been lately talking in 
the salons of Paris, to the exclusion of almost every other 
literary performance. . . . The warmth and light of 
Roman life glow in every page of this most fascinating 
story.” —A thenceum, 








By the same Author, 


GREECE and the GREEKS of 


the PRESENT DAY. Small 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





By the Author of ‘“‘ Lorenzo Benoni.” 


» DOCTOR ANTONIO: a Tale. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra. Price 7s. 6d. 

“In point of style there are few writers of the present 
day who surpass this author.” —Literary Gazette. 

‘*A simple tale, with no striking, stirring events, but as 
attractive in its natural simplicity as that ever-fresh story of 
the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ ”’—Adias. 


DUGALD STEWART’S LEC- 
TURES on POLITICAL ECONOMY. Now first published. 
In 2 vols. price 123. [Vol. I. just ready. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON; 


prpprorns woaisivuo, and DISCOVE RIES 
of. By SIR DAVID “BREWSTER, K.H. 
with Portraits, &c. price 11. 4s. 


THE EARNEST STUDENT: 


being MEMORIALS of the LIFE of the late JOHN 
MACKINTOSH. By the Rev. NORMAN MACLEOD, 
Minister of Barony Parish, Glasgow. Sixth Edition, small 
th extra, with Fr rontispiece. Price 6s. 


Cheap Edition. 


DR. CHALMERS’S EVI- 
DENCES of the CHRISTIAN REVELATION, LECTURES 
on PALEY'S EVIDENCES, and the CHRISTIAN’S DE- 
FENCE AGAINST INFIDELITY. Forming Vol. VI. of 
the New Issue. Price 6s. cloth. 

Also, 12th Half-Volume, price 2s. 6d. [Ju 


2 vols. large 8vo 





SY Cid 


st ready.] 





THOMAS CONSTABLE and CO. 
ADAMS, and Co., London. 


Edinburgh: HAMILTON 





COWLEY 


pas present Term will end on WEDN 
reassembling are THURSDAY, JANUARY 24th, 
MASTER, with good ref 


A well-qualified "ASSISTANT 
the Head Master. 

COWLEY SCHOOL may be 
o'clock, 


seen at work during Terr 


(OXFORD DIOCE 
J. M. C. BENNETT, 


FRIDAY 2 


erence, Wi 1 be required next term. 


SCHOOL, OXFORD 


SAN CENTRAL), 
HEAD MASTER. 


NESDAY, DECEMBER 19. The 


25th, and SATU RDAY 26th, 


days 
1856. 

Application to be made tc 
and Friday afternoon, from three to five 


every Tuesday 


er Annum 





NOW READY, 


POSTAGE-FREE, 


A LIST OF 


THE PRINCIPAL NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCUL 


ATION AT 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBR. ARY. 


Also, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street, London ; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





THE CRITIC. 


[Dec. 15, 1855. 








Gr 


ENERAL 





LIST OF 


NEW 


WORKS, 


NEW EDITIONS, AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ARAGO’S POPULAR 
NOMY. Translated by Admiral W. H. SMYTH and R. 
GRANT, M.A. Vol. I. 8vo. 21s. 


ARAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS, 
with Introduction by Baron HUMBOLDT. Translated 
under the superintendence of Col. SABINE, R.A. 8vo. 18s. 

Lord BROUGHAM and Mr. E. J. 
ROUTH'S ANALYTICAL VIEW of NEWTON'S “ PRIN- 
CIPIA.” 8vo. 148, 

DE LA RIVE’S TREATISE on 
ELECTRICITY in THEORY and PRACTICE. Vol I. 8vo. 
18s. (Vol. Il. nearly ready. 

The PHASIS of MATTER; Being 


an Outline of the Discoveries and Applications of Modern 


Chemistry. By T. LINDLEY KEMP, M.D. With 148 Wood- | 


cuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


By W. R. GROVE, QC., M.A., F R.S. 


‘8. 


FORCES. 
Edition, with Notes and References. 8vo. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART, 
rected. 8vo. with Woodcuts. 60s. 


of 


Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, | 


MANUFACTURES, and MINES, Enlarged and mostly re- 
written. With 1600 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 60s. 


The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE | 


on the STEAM-ENGINE, thoroughly revised. Edited by 
J. BOURNE, C.E. Plates and Woodcuts. 4to. 27s. 


CHEVREUL On the HARMONY 
and CONTRAST of COLOURS. Translated by C. MARTEL. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ARCHITECTURE, Corrected, with Supplement, and 1000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL DICTIONARY of the 
WORLD, with Six Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 63s. 

Mr. KEITH vuniwestTrorrs pic- 
TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, forming a complete GENERAL 
GAZETTEER of the WORLD. 8vo. 36s. 


Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOK- 


ERY, Revised and much Enlarged. Plates and Woodcuts. 


7s. 6d. 


Dr. BULL’S HINTS to MOTHERS 


on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH in PREGNANCY 
and the LYING-IN ROOM. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Mr. KESTEVEN’S MANUAL of the 


ASTRO- | 


Revised and Cor- | 


of | 


| Edition. 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL, | 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 

| ACCESSION of JAMES II. By the Right Hon. THOMAS 

| BABINGTON MACAULAY, M.P. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. 
36s. [On Monday next. 

By the same Author, - 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION 
of JAMES II. Tenth Edition. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 32s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
1, Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
2. Complete in One Volume, 21s. ; calf, 30s. 
3. New Edition, 3 vols, fep. 8vo, 21s. 
4 People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 16mo. 4s. 6d.; 


morocco, 10+. 6¢d.—Also, illustrated by G. ScHarF, fep. 4to. | 


2ls.; morocco, 42s. 


SPEECHES, corrected by Himself. 8vo. 
Sir JAMES 


12s. 


| LANEOUS WORKS, complete in One Volume, price 21s.; 


The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL | 
Third 


calf, by Hayday, 30s,—Also, in 3 vols. fep. 8v0. 21s. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
LANEOUS WORKS. 
1. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 36s. 
2. Complete in One Volume, 21s. ; calf, 30s. 
3. New Edition, 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 21s. 

The 
SKETCHES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

MEMOIR of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. 


a Selection from his Letters. Fourth Edition. 


ORs 


Mr. HENRY ROGERS'S 
from Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
8vo. 2Is. 


Fep. 8vo. 78. 


With 


Seventh Edition. Fecp. 8vo. 5s. 
DEFENCE of the ECLIPSE of FAITH. 5s. 6d. 

The Right Hon. Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S 
ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY, 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

Sir JAMES STEPHENS’S LECTURES on the 
HISTORY of FRANCE. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

MEMOIRG, JOURNAL, and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by the Right 
Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 8 vols. post 8vo. 4/. 4s, 
(Vols. VII. and VIII. in January. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 

. Crown 8vo. ruby type, 12s. 6d. ; morocco, 21s. 

. Medium 8vo. Portrait and Vignette, 21s.; morocco, 42s. 

3. In 10 vols. fep. 8vo. Portrait and 19 Plates, 35s. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

. New Illustrated Edition, 13 Plates, 21s.; mor. 31s. 6d. 

2. Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. 31s. 6d.; mor. 52s. 6d. 

. In 16mo. with Vignette, 5s.; morocco, 12s. 6d. 

. Diamond Edition, Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC PRACTICE of MEDICINE. Sq. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. | 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of | 


KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE, Revised, | * 


Corrected, and Enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITE- 


RARY TREASURY, or Popular Portable Encyclopedia. | 


Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


MAUNDER’S 
TREASURY, comprising above 12,000 Memoirs. 
Edition. Supplement. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


Ninth 


Outlines of General History ; and a separate History of every 
Nation. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY 
NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature. With 900 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 10s, 

Dr. ROGET'S THESAURUS of 


ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Ar- 
ranged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WEBSTER and PARKES’S ENCY- | 
With nearly 1000 | 
} and MANKIND, 


CLOPADIA of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 50s. 


YOUATT’S WORK on the HORSE. 


New Edition, with beautiffl Woodeuts. 8vo. 10s. (Messrs. 
Longman and Co.'s Edition should be ofdered.) 


BLAINE’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA 
RURAL SPORTS, Revised by HARRY HIEOVER, EPHE- 
MERA, and Mr. A.GRAHAM. 8yo. Woodcuts. 50s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 

| 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY: 
21s.; 


of 


of | 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 
. Illustrated Edition, 13 Plates, 15s.; morocco, 28s. 
In 16mo. with Vignette, 5s.; morocco, 12s. 6d. 
. Diamond Edition, Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 


MOORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED 


INGS, 16mo. Vignette, 5s., mor. by Hayday, 12s. 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, complete 
in One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette, 2ls.; morocco, 
by Hayday, 42s.—Or in 10 vols. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 
vs i 

BOWDLER’S SHAKSPEARE, 
with 36 fine Wood Engravings. 
or in 6 pocket volumes, price 30s. 


MONTGOMERY’S 


FAMILY 


JAMES 
WORKS. In One Volume, with 
10s. 6d.; mor. 21s.—Or in 4 yols, fep. 8vo. 14s. 


HOLLAND 


POETICAL 


and 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Plates, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 
4to. 48s. 


Chevalier BUNSEN ON CHRISTIANITY 
their BEGINNINGS and PROSPECTS. 
7 vols. 8vo. 51. 5s.—Or, separately,— 

HIPPOLYTUS and his AGE, 2 vols. 30s. 

PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY APPLIED, 2 vols. 33s. 

ANALECTA ANTE-NIC.ENA, 3 vols. 42s. 


Chevalier BUNSEN On EGYPT’S PLACE 
in UNIVERSAL HISTORY, translated by C. H. COTTRELL, 
M.A. Vol. I. 8vo. 288.; Vol. II. 30s. 





| 
MACKINTOSH’S MISCEL- 


MISCEL- | 


tev. SYDNEY SMITH’S ELEMENTARY | 


2 vols. 8vo. | 


ESSAYS, selected | 


3 vols. fep. | 


The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Reli- 


| gious Sceptic. 


Third 


Complete in One Volume, | 


Portrait and Vignette, | 


EVERETT’S MEMOIRS of | 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. Vols. I. to IV. price 10s. 6d. each. | 


JOURNAL kept during the RUSSIAN 
WAR, from the DEPARTURE of the ENGLISH ARMY to 
the FALL of SEBASTOPOL. By Mrs. HENRY DUBERLY, 
Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


The PAST CAMPAIGN, from the 
DEPARTURE of LORD RAGLAN to the REDUCTION of 
SEBASTOPOL, By N. A. WOODS, late Special Correspon- 
dent of the Morning Herald. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


RUSSIA : its Rise and Revolutions, 
Tragedies, and Progresses. By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A,, 
| F.R.G.S. Post 8yo. (Nearly ready. 


The CRIMEA: its Ancient and Modern 
| History. By the Rey. T. MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. Post 8yo. 
with 3 Maps, 10s. 6d. 


The BALTIC: its Gates, Shores, and Cities; 
| with a Notice of the White Sea. By the Rev. T. MILNER, 
| M.A., F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. Map, 10s. 6d. 


Madame IDA PFEIFFER’S LADY’S 
SECOND JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. 


EASTERN EXPERIENCES collected 
during a WINTER'S TOUR in EGYPT and the HOLY 


| LAND. By ADAM STEINMETZ KENNARD. Post 8vo. 


10s. 6d. 


A CRUISE among the FEROE 
ISLANDS in the Summer of 1854, in the Yacht MARIJA. 
Second Edition, coloured Plates. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


Mr.S.W. BAKER’S EIGHT YEARS’ 
| WANDERINGS in CEYLON. With Coloured Plates. 8vo. 


Lieut. BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE to 


| MEDINA and MECCA. Vols. I. and II. MEDINA; 8vo. 
with coloured Plates, 283. 


*,* Vol. III., MECCA, will be published in January. 


The DEAD SEA: a new ROUTE to 
| INDIA. By Captain W. ALLEN, R.N., F.R.S. Maps, Plates, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 


| The Abbé HUC’S 


CHINESE EMPIRE. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Mr. C. R. WELD’S VACATION 


| TOUR in the UNITED STATES and CANADA. 10s. 6a. 


Mr. FRANK MARRYAT’S MOUN- 


| TAINS and MOLEHILLS, or RECOLLECTIONS of his 
| CALIFORNIAN JOURNAL. 8vo. Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts, 21s, 


| WILLIAM HOWITT’S' LAND, 
| LABOUR, and GOLD; or, Two Years in Victoria. 2 vols. 
| post 8vo. 21s. 


| 
| CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


Work on the 


JERSEY. By C. LE QUESNE, Esq., Jurate of the Royal 
Court, and Member of the States. 8vo. 
[On Tuesday next. 


| Mr. J. T. WHEELER’S LIFE and 
| TRAVELS of HERODOTUS in the FIFTH CENTURY 
| before CHRIST. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Mr. J. T. WHEELER’S GEOGRAPHY of 
| HERODOTUS Developed, Explained, and Illustrated. Maps 
| and Plans. 8vo. 18s. 

OAKFIELD ; or, Fellowship in the 
East. By W. D. ARNOLD, Lieut. 58th Regiment, B.N.I. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8yo. 21s. 


WHITELOCKE’S JOURNAL of the 
ENGLISH EMBASSY to the SWEDISH COURT in 1653 
and 1654, Revised by HENRY REEVE, Esq., F.S.A. 2 vols. 

8vo. 24s. 


The Rev. C. 
TORY of the Romans under the Empire. 
| 8vo. 42s. 


Vols, TV. and V., comprising Augustus and the Claudian 
Cesars, will be published in January. 


JOHNS and NICOLAS’S CALEN- 
DAR of VICTORY, from the Earliest Period to the Battle 
of Inkermann. Fep. 8yo. 12s. 6d. 


MERIVALE’S HIS- 


Vols. I. to IIT. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 











London: Printed by JoHN CROCKFORD , of 16, Oakley-square, Hampstead-road, in the County of ‘Middlesex, at his 
and published by the said JonN CROCKFORD, 


Printing-office, 13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Giles, Bloomsbury, 
at 29, Essex-street, Strand, im the City of Westainster, on Saturday, December 15, 1855. 
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